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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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In a swiftly changing wor 

JW )0 0 ILTERED Sui Peay nal truth of the past. Ne D?.T. WIE 

of truth; the larger truth 

greater...and infinitely more interesting, we think. A powerful 
Imagination can put flesh on the bones, sweep you happily 
away to another time and make you believe. Well, then; may 
we show you Natchez? Much more than mere replication, this 
vision is truer than true. A collection of furniture that captures 
the unaffected classicism...the refinement...the very atmosphere 
of a Golden Age of graceful living. Crafted by Henredon of 
beautifully figured mahogany...accented with satinwood inlays; 
gold leaf; marble; ormolu. Dressed with extraordinary brass 
ring pulls. And the finish? Of a subtlety beyond imagining. 
Beauty. Peace. The spirit of Natchez. Here’s a collection that 
breathes life into history. Not a mere copy; but an authentic 


evocation of Natche as it really...truly...was. The Natchez 


mt | = eee Collection by Henredon. Believe. For the catalog, send $7.00 
hi to Henredon, Dept. A17, 
rr A he | , Morganton, NC 28680. 
ae Ea ig =| Mame ©, if you prefer, call 
Yr a u | Mi 1-800-444-3682 to ordé 
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by MasterCard or Visa. 


We'd love to hear from you. 
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Climb with it what you will. The 
Lexus LX 450 does, after all, deliver 
off-road prowess and high-standing 
luxury. In fact, it boasts full-time 
four-wheel drive, a powerful, high- 
torque engine and class-leading 
ground clearance. And yet, it’s 
equally elevated by its luxurious, 


leather-trimmed interior, available 


six-disc CD auto-changer and roomy 


seating for seven. Visit your local 
Lexus dealer for a test drive. Unle 
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Cover: The lime- 


stone-paved court- 
yard of Estate 
Clairmont on St. 
Croix. Architecture 
by Michael Helm. 
Photography by Dan 
Forer. See page 66. 
ABOVE RiGut: A 
family retreat de- 
signed by architect 
Francisco Manosa on 
the Philippine island 
of Malipano. Photog- 
raphy by Robert 
Reck. See page 98. 
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Thousands of tiny 
crystal beads 
bejewel flowing 
stems and arms. 
No ordinary 
crystal 
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rystal craves a pedigree. Even a contemporary 
crystal chandelier is all the better for a lineage 
steeped in royalty and romance. 
| We Schonbeks have been designing 
, . crystal chandeliers since the founding of 
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At the time, crystal chandeliers were 
among the necessary furnishings of 
the good life. 
Our intimate knowledge of 
/e tradition has enabled us to play with 
> alee traditional forms with a certain daring. 
mf BY We have pioneered a whole new era 
P| ee eolme (<1 OAc LUA AISN ANN RCO 
: attach and display crystal. In some cases, 
or frame and light sources are completely 
hidden within a presentation of pure crystal. 
While a contemporary Schonbek may look more like 
a crystal sculpture than a chandelier, the opulence of 
centuries past is still very much present. You'll recognize the 
hand of history in the lavish use of crystal and 
sophistication of technique. 
Imitators never get it quite right. Ask your ume 
architect or designer to specify the genuine 


article, a Schonbek — available with eA tet 
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Beluga I, a yacht 
transformed by de- 
signer Anouska 
Hempel, is used for 
family vacations in the 
Mediterranean. Pho- 
tography by Marianne 
Haas. See page 92. 
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When did it finally register that the very best Europe has to offer has taken a dramatic turn | 
a bit when the sign read: Four-wheel drive only? Introducing the sports-car-quick, V8 powered, elegantly app 


message to those who insist the only thing stronger and safer than steel is more steel. Even its cho 
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Or the only car in its class with FrontTrak “ front-wheel drive? The Audi A8. For some, it’s the start of a new ei 


all toll-free 1-800-FOR-AUDI for more about the Audi A8 and a dealer near you or visit us at http://www.audi.com. “Audi,” “quattro” and tl 








ce. Excellence 
ss. Class without mass. 
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Was it crossing that covered bridge in Vermont with a two-ton weight limit? Or up the road 


3. With the world’s first aluminum space frame and an aluminum alloy body, Audi sends a powerful 
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ains is more enlightened. Would you prefer the only car in its class with quattro” full-time, all-wheel drive? 
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it’s the end of the road. Time, in other words, to see your Audi dealer. CLO 
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To herald the New Year, a limited- 
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Tiffany & Co., richly embellished with 


18k gold and accompanied by a bottle 
of exceptional Cuvée Dom Pérignon 


Vintage 1988. Limited availability. 
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Those who have sailed with Crystal know there’s a place where no request is too great, and no detail is 


too small. Where the atmosphere is comfortably elegant, and the staff makes you feel wonderfully at 





ease. This 1s Crystal Cruises—a vacation unlike any other, with spacious ships designed for a 


modern style of cruising. Of our many accolades, the greatest 1s that our guests return | 








‘ again and again. We sail the world. Please come join us. For a brochure, call your 
travel agent or 1-800-288-9883 ext. 400. 


Peys Tat KA cRUISES 


“Best Large Ship Line’ as voted by readers of Condé Nast Tiaveler * Fielding’s Six-Star Rating 
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“AND PERHAPS AN ENTIRE ISSUE DEVOTED 
TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN HOMES?” 


I’ve been a fan of Architectural Digest for 
over fifteen years. Your September 1996 
issue, however, prompted this first let- 
ter. Let’s have more issues like this. I en- 
joyed seeing how the designers’ work 
flourished without clients’ constraints. I 
also liked your “Designers on Design” 
departments, and I’d love to see a 
monthly column on a designer’s own 
collection and a designer’s favorite 
thing. And perhaps an entire issue de- 
voted to architects’ own homes? Again, 
my compliments on a true collector’s 
edition. And please assure me that it was 
a fake tarantula in the photograph of 
Michael ‘Taylor’s living room. 

CHRISTINE YOUNG 

FARMINGTON, New Mexico 


Congratulations on your September is- 
sue! As a designer, I am delighted to 
once again see the quality and excite- 
ment you are known for. 

HARVEY SOBEL 

PaLM BEACH, FLORIDA 


I just received the September issue. 
Never have I seen more mediocre gar- 
bage in all my life. The residences seem 
to represent the run-of-the-mill work 
so fashionable today. Where is the glory 
of venerable design and old money? 
ROGER KAPFHAMMER 

CuIcaGco, ILLINOIS 


For decades Architectural Digest has pub- 
lished issues considered classics. The 
“Collector’s Edition: Interior Design- 
ers’ Own Homes” is a masterpiece. 

Jim SONDGEROTH 

KoKoMmo, INDIANA 


Your excellent description of the joys of 
shopping in Venice (AD Travels) was a 
welcome extra in your lovely Septem- 
ber Collector’s Edition. While William 
Shakespeare first chronicled the mys- 
teries of Venetian commerce (it was 
called The Merchant of Venice for good 
reason), my own personal exploration 
began in 1987. I make an annual trip 
“home” to the shores of the Adriatic to 


seek out Venice’s art, crafts and style, 
which is such a nurturing change from 
the pace of commerce back home. Shop- 
ping in Venice is always molto simpatico. 
JEFFREY W. TUCKER 

‘TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Thank you for your wonderful Septem- 
ber issue. The “Design Classics” fea- 
tures on Michael Taylor, Elsie de Wolfe 
and Nancy Lancaster were a great view 
into interior decoration’s past. I espe- 
cially liked getting a little history on the 
“California Look” from the man who 
coined the term. Taylor brought to- 
gether an amazing collection of art ob- 
jects. If only more decorators shared his 
sublime touch. 

Mary ALICE Forp 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Your September designer issue was 
breathtaking. Best of all was the Rome 
apartment of Diane Burn Bertuzzi—a 
familiar magician in AD’s pages over. 
the years. In fact, she’s been featured so 
often, she deserves her own book. I’d 
buy the first copy if only I knew where 
to find it. Is there any chance you will 
compile all of the articles on her in one 
beautiful package? 
SHARON LYNN 

SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 


The story on John Cottrell (September) 
was a treat. The Kaufmann house is an 
outstanding example of Los Angeles’s 
Mediterranean style. Cottrell’s interior 
design enhanced the glamour and good 
feeling of his residence, while the back- 
ground on the architect was informative 
without being academic. 

Pat McANDREWS 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The photographs of the Donner resi- 
dence (“Architecture: Ike & Kliger- 
man”), featured in your November 1996 
issue, on pages 194, 195 and 197 should 
have been credited to Mick Hales. 

Mick Haves 

CARMEL, NEW YorK 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 





Your eyes are 


the [st place 





To show your age. 
Now you can turn back the years 
with the brilliance of 
AGE MANAGEMENT EYE REPAIR. 


Suddenly, those fine dry skin lines 





begin to disappear. 





Puffiness and dark circles fade away. 








he damage you thought was forever is gone. 
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Next month’s Before and After issue, our sixth, is the best to date. 
We've documented a wide range of projects from raw beginnings to 
brilliant endings, allowing readers to see in detail how top-flight de- 
signs take shape. Mario Buatta transforms a New York apartment 
for fashion designer Cathy Hardwick. William Georgis tackles a 
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HANS NELEMAN 








West Village loft for Stephen Fay Gould. Playwright David Mamet revises his house in 
New England, and novelist Alice Hoffman restores a vintage farmhouse on Cape Cod. 
Robert Bray and Michael Schaible invest a Manhattan high rise with urbane style. 
Thomas Britt takes on a concrete shell in Kansas City, Penny Drue Baird performs a 
make-over on her East Hampton house, Bruce Gregga refurbishes a modern retreat in 
Montecito, and Stephanie Stokes reworks her Park Avenue apartment. Architects Ted 
Porter and Charles Young also come up with satisfying solutions to challenging spaces. 
Two features—on the Library of Congress and a South Carolina plantation house—un- 
derscore the vital role design plays in preserving our heritage. Whether you're preparing 
to remodel or watching from the sidelines, we hope that this year’s Before and After issue 


inspires you with the sheer pleasure of possibility. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, 
an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the 
author of Hype and the 
coauthor of Savage Grace. 
He is currently writing 
Class Act: The Life of Leland 
Hayward for Doubleday. 


PETRA CARROLL is a freelance writer based 
in New York. 


ROLAND FLAMINI, a writer based in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is the author of Sovereign, a 
biography of Elizabeth Ii. He is currently 
working on a biography of French diplomat 
Edmond Genet. 


MICHAEL FRANK, an Archi- 
rectural Digest contributing 
writer, has written for The 
New York Times, the Los An- 


geles Times and Antaeus. 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


JOsEPH GIOVANNINI, an Ar- 
chitectural Digest contributing 
writer, has written about ar- 
chitecture for The New York 
Times and the Los Angeles 
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Times. He is working on a 
book about contemporary 
architecture. 


JONATHAN KANDELL has written for such 
publications as The New York Times, Condé 
Nast Traveler, Town & Country and the Los 
Angeles Times Magazine. He is the author of 
two books about Latin America, Passage 
Through El Dorado and La Capital: The Biog- 
raphy of Mexico City. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


Caro Lutry, a New York journalist, writes 
frequently about art and architecture in Asia. 





PENELOPE ROWLANDS, a former Paris cor- 
respondent for ARTnews, has contributed to 
Vogue, Art & Auction and Premiere. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing editor, is the author of American El- 
egy, which was published last year by Dutton. 


GRAHAM VINEY is the au- 
thor of The Cape of Good 
Hope 1806-1872 and Histori- 
cal Houses of South Africa. 
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DEREK WALCOTT is a Nobel Prize-winning 
poet and playwright. Among his numerous 
works are two book-length poems, Omeros 
and Another Life, and the plays Dream on 
Monkey Mountain, Pantomime and The Last 
Carnival. His latest collection of poems, 

The Bounty, will be published next spring by 


Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
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MR. GNAM’S DREAM HOUSE 


rom Jan. 15 at Monroe 

Warshaw’s Kunstkabi- 

nett gallery in New York 
is an exhibition of the work of a 
forgotten genius of modern de- 
sign. Hugo Gnam, born in 
Switzerland in 1899 and still liv- 
ing in upstate New York, was a 
disciple of architect and design- 
er Joseph Urban. 

Gnam thought of himself as a 
painter (his works were in the 
collections of Mark Rothko and 
Harriet and Sidney Janis), and 
he exhibited his art—largely ex- 
otic floral and jungle scenes— 
until the late 1980s. It was as a 
furniture designer and interior 
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designer in the Moderne style, 
however, that he made his 
unique contribution. Gnam 
worked as an interior designer 
for W.°& J. Sloane in the 1920s 
and later worked with Urban in 
designing offices in the Empire 
State and Chrysler buildings. 
His firm, Hugo Gnam and Son, 
on East 47th Street employed 
more than 30 people through 
the late 1920s and the 1930s. 


n 1931 Gnam designed a 


“Woman’s Dressing Room” for 
an exhibition at the Brooklyn 
Museum put on by AUDAC— 
the American Union of Decora- 
tive Artists and Craftsmen. The 
room was composed of a dress- 
ing table, a chaise longue, an 
upholstered chair and stool, and 
draperies of rayon and cotton. 
In 1933 Gnam exhibited his 
work at the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art’s show on contempo- 
rary industrial art, and he won 
first prize for an armchair de- 
sign at the 1939 World’s Fair. 
Among his larger projects was 


the design of the Chrysler Audi- 
torium in Detroit. In 1947 
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Gnam built a wood house in 
upstate New York that had a 
strong affinity to Frank Lloyd 
Wright, but through the 1940s 
he made a series of modernist 
fantasy paintings of his “dream 
house,” which was never built. 
Warshaw has numerous 
paintings of the dream house, 
sketches, plans and the Japanese 
ash dressing table from the 1931 


bic 





The exterior (above), 
living room (left) and 
terrace (below) are 
among the paintings 
Hugo Gnam did in the 
1940s for his unbuilt _ 
dream house 


A dressing table (far 
left) was in Gnam’s 
1931 exhibit at the 
Brooklyn Museum 


AUDAC exhibition. With 
archival material, several other 
pieces of furniture he already 
owned and a chair shown at the 
1933 Met show and now owned 
by New York dealer Paul 
Donzella, Warshaw has re-cre- 
ated Gnam’s 1931 AUDAC 
room. Kunstkabinett, 24 W. 
57th St., #301, New York, NY 
10019; 212-399-2278. 
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le J 
detailed leather and wood-trimmed cabin will soothe you 
while the 32-valve InTech" v-8 engine will invigorate 
your spirits. In fact, Continental is engineered to make 
a lasting impression 
in every area but one: 


your finances. For a 


free brochure call 
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PLATO. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


; MOZART. 


"THEY ALL WENT 
TO THE BATHRGOM. 









Over the years, more great thinking’s been done in the bathroom than in all the seminars and summits | 
put together. Which makes the design of it worthy of considerable thought. We'll get you started with | 
ideas and inspiration. Call for a free guidebook. 1-800-524-9797, ext.323. Amorican Stam 








COURTESY TASMANIAN WOOD DESIGN COLLECTION 






‘TASMANIAN 
WOOD 


ast year Tasmania sent its 

best examples of furniture 
and woodworking to New York 
for the International Contem- 
porary Furniture Fair. Repre- 
sentatives of the Tasmanian 
Wood Design Collection 
were hoping to make a big 
splash—and they did. Not only 
did the collection win the fair’s 
craftsmanship award, but thou- 
sands of people visited the 











Ross Straker’s myrtle 
desk (above), part of 
the Tasmanian Wood 
Design Collection 


booth, drawn by the items on 
display—modern bookends 
consisting of a split sphere of 
blackwood and metal, an undu- 
lating Huon-pine-and-myrtle 
bench and a space-age tallboy of 
sassafras and perforated metal, 
among other pieces. “We have 
some of the rarest woods in the 
world—Huon pine, sassafras, 
leatherwood,” says the Ameri- 
can-born founder of the Tas- 
manian Wood Design Collec- 
tion, Gary Cleveland, who 
operates a retail shop on the is- 
land and represents a number of 
local woodworkers. Design 
Centre of Tasmania, City Park, 
Launceston, Tasmania; 61-03- 
315-506. 


Martin Wolfhagen 
designed the Casua- 
rina chair (left) 


TIM STREET-PORTER 


n their new Los Angeles 
boutique, where activewear 
and accessories are dis- 


played in a sporting-lodge set- 
ting, the three Wathne sisters 
from Iceland have opened a 
museum of antique fly-fishing 
equipment. “We’ve been col- 
lecting antique fly-fishing 
equipment for 20 years, starting 
with our great-grandfather’s old 
cane rods,” says Stefan Wathne, 
son of Thorunn. While the 
Wathne boutiques offer fash- 
ions and accessories for several 
sports, the sisters’ history and 
their passion lie in fly-fishing. 
“We fly-fish as a family—my 
mother, my aunts and my 
grandmother—and we’ve fished 
30 of the 35 great rivers of Ice- 
land,” says Stefan Wathne, who 
organized the museum. On dis- 
play are about 30 American and 
English cane rods made be- 
tween the 1850s and the 1920s, 
the golden age of rod making, 
when bamboo was used. The 
collection contains the oldest 
specimens of handiwork of 
America’s greatest rod mak- 
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Wathne’s display cases 
(above and below) 
contain antique fish- 
ing rods and reels 





ers—Solon and Samuel Filipe, 
Thaddeus Norris and C. F. 
Murphy, who were the first to 
use strips of bamboo to make 
split-cane fishing poles, and Hi- 
ram L. Leonard, who is consid- 
ered the best-known American 
rod maker. “We have Leonard’s 
wife’s personal rod. Leonard’s 
daughter won a gold medal with 
it at an international fly-fishing 
competition in Central Park in 
1898,” he says. Wathne, 8710 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 
90069; 310-358-9500. 

continued on page 28 




















Award-winning Bose® Lifestyle® 
systems have been hailed as true 
audio breakthroughs. 

With the Lifestyle? 12 home 
theater system, our goal was to 
develop the best sounding, easiest 
to use home theater system ever. 
One that was optimized for both 


movie soundtracks and music. 


You won't believe the simplicity. 


The system is completely integrated. 
Every element is designed to work in 
harmony with the others — precisely, 
efficiently, simply. 

And although the technology is ad- 
vanced, it’s where it belongs — on the 
inside. Outside, a single, elegant music 

“center houses a built-in CD player and 
» AM/FM tuner. It replaces an entire rack 
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The remote works through walls so 

you control everything from anywhere 


inside, or outside, the house. 


You won't believe the sound. 


The secret to the critically-acclaimed 
performance is Acoustimass” speaker 
technology. 

Five tiny cube speakers are all you 
see. They blend right into your decor, 
almost invisibly, while the Acoustimass 
module hides out of view behind or 
under furniture. We believe this advanced 
technology delivers noticeably 
purer, more lifelike sound than 
conventional designs. 

If you’re not already listening to 
Acoustimass speakers, you’re just 


not hearing everything you could. 


Framingham 








Step up to a new 


experience in home theater. 
| Your eyes won't believe your ears. | 


You wont believe it until you hear it. 
Thirty seconds with this system and you'll 
understand why Home Theater Technol- 
ogy said, “...everything is included and 
carefully thought out.... The performance 





is awesome...” 


Call to find out how you can 


The Lifestyle’ 12 home theater 


hear the Lifestyle® 12 home theater 


system. The new audio standard 


system. Experience the difference 


for movies and music. 


Bose technology makes. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION 


his is the most impor- 


tant purchase I’ve made 

in my career as a deal- 
er. These are the two best 19th- 
century mosaics by the best mo- 
saicist of that century——Jean- 
Dominique Facchina,” says 
Paris dealer Gabrielle Laroche 
of a pair of mosaic panels 
(above) depicting Cleopatra’s 
boarding a barge and her ban- 
quet for Mare Antony. Measur- 
ing more than 13 feet high and 
about 10 feet wide and made of 
Venetian enamels, the mosaics 
were exhibited at the Universal 
Exposition of Paris in 1889 and 


ire the only known works of 


Facchina tl ere not embed- 
Che Italian- 
‘gan working in 

s, and in the 


1 series of 


mosaic installations at Paris’s 
new Opera House, he started a 
trend for mosaic decorations 
among architects. He achieved 
fame worldwide, decorating 
such historic buildings as the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, the Imperial Palace 
in Kyoto and the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London, to 
name a few, but most of his 
work can be seen all over 
France, from the Louvre to 
banks and department stores. 
Laroche is showing the mosaics 
at her gallery, where she con- 
centrates on antiques from the 
Middle Ages to the 17th centu- 
ry and on unusual objects, like a 
lion in marble from the Ro- 
manesque period. Gabrielle 
Laroche, 12 rue de Beaune, 
75007 Paris; 33-1-42-97-59-18. 
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TEXTILES AND TRIMMINGS 


Ce is a gallery for 
people who want to live in 
the city. They travel, they buy 
things and like to mix them 
with traditional pieces, maybe 
family heirlooms,” says owner 
Frangoise Dorget about the as- 
sortment of modern and an- 
tique textiles, terra-cotta Indian 
urns and old Javanese chairs in 
her year-old Paris shop (below). 
Dorget, whose entrée into the 
interior design field began dur- 
ing stints with French decorator 
Alain Demachy and antiques 
dealer Didier Aaron, is likely to 


hang a decades-old embroi- 
dered Suzanni over a zinc-top * 
table on trestles. An avid collec- 
tor of textiles since the 1970s, 
Dorget recently exhibited Judy 
Ross’s limited-edition linen 
panels decorated with hand- 
embroidered gridwork designs 
inspired by Jean Royére. While 
she emphasizes colorful pillows 
and kilims, Dorget prefers to 
upholster her oversize sofas in 
neutral fabrics. Open Thursday 
through Saturday only. Cara- 
vane, 6 rue Pavée, 75004 Paris; 
33-1-44-61-04-20. 0 
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IVING HERE NOW ON THIS 

dry peninsula means 

that my center has 
shifted to a north that be- 
comes more and more mag- 
netic even with the briefest 
absence, since I lived lower 
down the coast, closer to the 
city and the beaches just out- 
side it. My palette has altered 
from viridian green, scarlet 
and cobalt to the ochers, 
and umbers of a 
Braque reproduction, the 
hues of a semidesert, the 


siennas 


greens those of spiky agave 
and heraldic cactus. This sec- 
tion of the island, in my 
youth, was as mythical, at 
least as alien, as another ge- 
ography. Cap Estate meant 
thorns, parched slopes, a 
place where the dirt could 
remain bone-dry while Cas- 
tries was drenched in rain, 
where a frontier could be 
marked like an equator be- 
tween the two climates, and 
that frontier also included 
the division betw een rich and 


poor St. Lucians, meaning 
between black and white, and 





DEREK WALCOTT 
WHERE I LIVE 


that equator the border of 


inequality. I had a furious 
contempt for the gate that 
excluded outsiders and pro- 
tected the people with elab- 
orately tended gardens, the 
sprawling, spacious houses 
with dogs and servants, the si- 
lent superiority of golf with 
its contempt for impatience, 
a serene domain beyond the 
broken streets and rusting 
tin roofs of the fishing vil- 
lage that it went beyond in 
class and climate, and now I 
live here, without guilt, with- 
out irony, not because I de- 


Nobel Prize-winning 
poet and playwright 
Derek Walcott, whose 
many books of poetry 
include Midsummer 
and Omeros, was born 
on St. Lucia. In his 
forthcoming collec- 
tion, The Bounty, he 
addresses dividing his 
time between St. Lucia 
and the United States. 


serve to but because Cap is as 
much my possession and in- 
heritance as all the bro- 
ken villages of this island, 
because it is another section 
of my palette and because 
I belong with equal certain- 
ty to the barefoot lanes of 
Gros Islet as I do to the dry 








pastures that I keep painting. 
History, in the archipel- 
ago, is subdued, submarine. 
The colors of the shallows on 
a day in July, the maps of cor- 
al under the skin of the light 
on the water, conceal a past 
that is ridden with inhuman 
misery and superhuman for- 
bearance, beaches and forts 
whose flags changed while its 
slave population did not, em- 
pires that did not believe that 
they could die, and, in that 
sighing brilliant water, under 
the astonishing sweep of a 
bay where I swim, under the 
twin humps of Pigeon Island, 
are rusted cannon, broken 
ships and who knows what 
treasures, if this is the kind of 
local color that the tourist al- 
legedly needs. Local color is 
what moves over the black- 
ened galleons of rocks, the 
skulls of pervious coral, the 
mossed ropes of seaweed and 
continued on page 32 
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continued from page 30 
the little flags of fish escaping 
battle: yellow and black ma- 
demoiselles or silver sprats 
under the cruising shadow, 
sails extended, of piratical 
frigate birds or the birds that 
fall straight as anchors and 
emerge skimming the green 
wave with something silver 
in their beaks, across the ho- 
tels. Blue is the color of obliv- 
ion here, but it also creates 
shadows, and the small cres- 
cent of sand on Pigeon Island 
under the cliffs of the larger 
hump brings the heaving 
shadow (because of a limp) of 
the pirate Jambe de Bois, 
who died, and who knows 
how or where, for the small 
restaurant named after him. 
His baptismal name, recited 
to the rhythm of a crutch, is 
Francois Leclerc, a villain 
with a name out of Francois 
Villon, and whose contribu- 
tion to the brochures of the 
tourist board is incalculable. 
The ex-island, now a pe- 
ninsula, remains an abstrac- 
tion of power, of imperial 
fury and decline. It adds 
its ruins to those of greater 
places, for it did very little, it 
sighted the cause for a skir- 
mish, and the prose it evokes 
declines rapidly from the 
cannonading reverberations 
of a Gibbon or a Macaulay to 
the elegiac pleading of its 
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Under the twin humps of Pigeon 
Island are rusted cannon, broken ships 
and who knows what treasures. 


maps and brochures. Ruins 
are out of place in the trop- 
ics, where vegetation smoth- 
ers stones and makes the 
most ancient structure im- 
mediate with flowering vines, 
doves and scuttering mon- 
gooses. The less history one is 
forced to remember, the bet- 
ter for Art—better the name 
of a painter than a general’s, a 
poet’s than a pope’s. Dates in 
the Caribbean have been 
so simplified by skirmishes 
rather than battles, naval en- 
gagements instead of sieges, 
it is a past, in Keats’s own 
epitaph, “writ in water.” And 


that is what I look at from 
sunrise to sunset when the 
first lights pierce the dusk 
around the former island, a 
past written in water, whose 
coins are not buried but glit- 
tering on the sea’s surface. 

I am not far from the ut- 
most point of the cape, Point 
Du Cap, with its vertiginous, 
plunging cliffs and white wa- 
ter, emblematic cacti and 
that other expanse that swal- 
lowed history, the Atlantic, 
with the invisible but always 
subliminal shores of Africa. 
The wildness and the width 
of that view is without dates. 





All our literature is based on 
that expanse that does not 
permit bases or structures: 
slavery, white convict labor, 
Indian indenture, that is what 
turns the pages of the past, 
that face-whipping wind on 
which a frigate bird balances. 
Where I live fed me, and I 
have tried to repay it. I hope 
and believe that my neigh 
bors, the villagers of Gros 
Islet, fisherman and vendor, 
accept that repayment, the 
permanent debt I owe them, 
the smells that we share, the 
sunsets, the immense sadness 
and the tight sorrows that 
rise like gnats at dusk. 

The leonine profile of Pi- 
geon Island, its front paw try- 
ing to pin the moving coins 
of silver on a July afternoon, 

continued on page 34 
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ur name says it all. Or should. 
Because one does not describe Fisher Island. 
It must be experienced. 
Words, however articulate, cannot depict this rare tropical island. 





Sull, international travel, resort and lifestyle critics constantly try: 
as ‘A picture-book luxury community on Biscayne Bay.” 

| “ —THE NEw YorK TIMES 

| 

° “.. worldly wealth in its raw-silk ease.” 


SMART MONEY 





‘a residential retreat more Portofino than Miami” 
—DIVERSION 


“... Cotal luxury and tranquility.” 
| —THE NEw York Post 


“Fisher Island e un mondo a parte. zs 
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Once the winter estate of William K. Vanderbilt, Fisher Island is an exquisite 
216-acre island, minutes from the gleaming skyline of Miami, with luxurious seaside 
condominium residences, championship golf and tennis, two marinas, fine restaurants, 
an international spa, powder-soft private Atlantic beach and unparalleled privacy. 
For information about Fisher Island’s luxurious condominium residences, 
priced from $500,000 to $4,200,000, please telephone (305) 535-6071. 





Unlike any community 
in the world. 


Fisher Island, Florida 33109 (305) 535-6071 (800) 624-3251 Fax (305) 535-6008. http://www.fisherisland-florida.com 
Charming Vanderbilt guest cottage and oceanside villa accommodations available from $415 to $1,400 nightly. 


This project is registered with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission, NJREC 90/4-711 to 716, NJREG 91/4-717 to 718 and NJREC 92/4-719. Registration does not constitute an endorsement of the merits or 
value of the project. Obtain and read the New Jersey Public Offering Statement before signing anything. This is not an offering to residents of the State of New York. We are pledged to the letter and the spirit of 
U.S. policy for the achievement of equal housing opportunity throughout the Nation. We encourage and support an affirmative advertising and marketing program in which there are no barriers to obtaining hous 
ing because of race, color, religion, sex, handicap, familial status or national origin. ‘This is not an offering to any person in any state where such an offering may not lawfully be made Equal Housing Opportunity 
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A masterwork of The Renaissance. 
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its steep cliffs hazy from the glare, was 
the hideaway of Jambe de Bois; the only 
silver he left is the light-on the water, his 
myth as hazy as the parched brown 
precipices, but he is more legend than 
history. What is history is the concrete 
ruins of a huge labyrinthine fort built by 
the British when, in 1787, a naval base 
was established there, and the fact that 
Admiral Rodney used the island, as it 
was then, because a causeway lined with 
ferny casuarina trees connects the ex- 
islet to the mainland, for surveillance 
and saw the French admiral de Grasse 
set out across the channel from Mar- 
tinique for Jamaica, chased and engaged 
him in the Battle of the Saints. Across 
from the scarp at the end of my land the 
island crouches there on the edge of 
motion, on the point of using its paw to 
swipe at the insect of a sail, or for its cliff 
to yawn in leonine boredom while the 
gnats of small aircraft drone over it, 
commuter planes from the Leeward Is- 
lands Air Transport, planes that have 
replaced the schooner traffic of the 
channels between the Lesser Antilles. 
There is an airport close by, and on 
clearer days you can see the pale blue 
hills of Martinique. In fact, guessing and 
betting on Martinique’s visibility is one 
of our major recreations in the north. 
Sundays and Friday nights, in terms of 
recreation, are another story. 

The peninsula is a national park, but 
the casuarina-lined road or causeway 
leading to its turnstile entrance was 
built by private investors who keep 
threatening to build a hotel and casino 
along its stretch. On one side of this 
road that I can see from my veranda is 
the chafing Atlantic, too rough to swim 
in but good for ecstatic surfers; on the 
other side are meadows that get serious- 
ly parched in drought when dust blows 
over the hundreds who collect here and 
drive cars in our equivalent of the paseo, 
to huge loudspeakers booming and 
thudding out incomprehensible rap- 
reggae, to the sizzle of frying chicken 
and accra, a local fish cake, “float,” a lo- 
cal bake, and that is Sunday’s other sto- 
ry: the beach-long picnic that may turn 
out to be the northern population’s last 
stand as the hotels have become all-in- 
clusive and discouraging to locals, and 


as the marina’s masts multiply like the 
reeds they have replaced. Sunday on the 
beach outside Gros Islet is like Friday 
night in the village, without the smells 
and fires of the night. The main street is 
closed to traffic, and the street and side 
streets are choked with tourists and the 
same deafening music. It was fun once, 
but not anymore. I can hear the music 
on Sundays and Friday nights, so pow- 
erful that it seems to shake the stars. It is 
not too safe there on Friday nights un- 
less you stay with the crowd in the light 
and do not drift down to the beach to 
look at the lights on the calm black bay. 

For the rest of the week the village re- 
verts to its primal, original simplicity, 
which, for a visitor, may simply mean its 
degradations of drunkenness and un- 
employment, to the small industry of 
fishing that could fade out of existence 
because of the insatiable maw of the 
growing hotels, and it hurts to think of 
the fisherman fading, because his indi- ~ 
viduality was his independence, his obe- 
dience to the sea an elemental devotion, 
his rising before dawn and his return 
with his catch at the end of the day as 
much an emblem of writing, sending 
the line out, hauling in, with any luck, a 
wriggling rhyme, learning to keep his 
humility on that expanse that is his 
home, his pasture with its ruled troughs 
cresting, as the farmer was to Virgil or 
the ploughman to Crabbe. 

Where else could I live? I do not 
mean the house but the earth it is on 
and the sea it bows to, however briefly, 
every morning and every dusk. In a 
long-ago youth I pictured myself just 
here not because of the social status of 
Cap Estate but because I love the dry 
season, with its parched pastures, its au- 
tumnal bushes, its smoldering contrast 
against the blue and emerald and far 
purple of the sea in April, the stone- 
gray doves that keep up their cooing 
like conches and the bamboo that rusts, 
but because I imagined myself painting, 
however disappointingly, work that com- 
memorated the things I have written 
about and loved to the point of heart- 
break: the fishermen, the old women 
behind their trays of fruit in monumen- 
tal patience, the cathedral, the beach 

continued on page 36 
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its steep cliffs hazy from the glare, was 
the hideaway of Jambe de Bois; the only 
silver he left is the light-on the water, his 
myth as hazy as the parched brown 
precipices, but he is more legend than 
history. What is history is the concrete 
ruins of a huge labyrinthine fort built by 
the British when, in 1787, a naval base 
was established there, and the fact that 
Admiral Rodney used the island, as it 
was then, because a causeway lined with 
ferny casuarina trees connects the ex- 
islet to the mainland, for surveillance 
and saw the French admiral de Grasse 
set out across the channel from Mar- 
tinique for Jamaica, chased and engaged 
him in the Battle of the Saints. Across 
from the scarp at the end of my land the 
island crouches there on the edge of 
motion, on the point of using its paw to 
swipe at the insect of a sail, or for its cliff 
to yawn in leonine boredom while the 
gnats of small aircraft drone over it, 
commuter planes from the Leeward Is- 
lands Air Transport, planes that have 
replaced the schooner traffic of the 
channels between the Lesser Antilles. 
There is an airport close by, and on 
clearer days you can see the pale blue 
hills of Martinique. In fact, guessing and 
betting on Martinique’s visibility is one 
of our major recreations in the north. 
Sundays and Friday nights, in terms of 
recreation, are another story. 

The peninsula is a national park, but 
the casuarina-lined road or causeway 
leading to its turnstile entrance was 
built by private investors who keep 
threatening to build a hotel and casino 
along its stretch. On one side of this 
road that I can see from my veranda is 
the chafing Atlantic, too rough to swim 
in but good for ecstatic surfers; on the 
other side are meadows that get serious- 
ly parched in drought when dust blows 
over the hundreds who collect here and 
drive cars in our equivalent of the paseo, 
to huge loudspeakers booming and 
thudding out incomprehensible rap- 
reggae, to the sizzle of frying chicken 
and accra, a local fish cake, “float,” a lo- 
cal bake, and that is Sunday’s other sto- 
ry: the beach-long picnic that may turn 
out to be the northern population’s last 
stand as the hotels have become all-in- 
clusive and discouraging to locals, and 


as the marina’s masts multiply like the 
reeds they have replaced. Sunday on the 
beach outside Gros Islet is like Friday 
night in the village, without the smells 
and fires of the night. The main street is 
closed to traffic, and the street and side 
streets are choked with tourists and the 
same deafening music. It was fun once, 
but not anymore. I can hear the music 
on Sundays and Friday nights, so pow- 
erful that it seems to shake the stars. It is 
not too safe there on Friday nights un- 
less you stay with the crowd in the light 
and do not drift down to the beach to 
look at the lights on the calm black bay. 

For the rest of the week the village re- 
verts to its primal, original simplicity, 
which, for a visitor, may simply mean its 
degradations of drunkenness and un- 
employment, to the small industry of 
fishing that could fade out of existence 
because of the insatiable maw of the 
growing hotels, and it hurts to think of 
the fisherman fading, because his indi- ~ 
viduality was his independence, his obe- 
dience to the sea an elemental devotion, 
his rising before dawn and his return 
with his catch at the end of the day as 
much an emblem of writing, sending 
the line out, hauling in, with any luck, a 
wriggling rhyme, learning to keep his 
humility on that expanse that is his 
home, his pasture with its ruled troughs 
cresting, as the farmer was to Virgil or 
the ploughman to Crabbe. 

Where else could I live? I do not 
mean the house but the earth it is on 
and the sea it bows to, however briefly, 
every morning and every dusk. In a 
long-ago youth I pictured myself just 
here not because of the social status of 
Cap Estate but because I love the dry 
season, with its parched pastures, its au- 
tumnal bushes, its smoldering contrast 
against the blue and emerald and far 
purple of the sea in April, the stone- 
gray doves that keep up their cooing 
like conches and the bamboo that rusts, 
but because I imagined myself painting, 
however disappointingly, work that com- 
memorated the things I have written 
about and loved to the point of heart- 
break: the fishermen, the old women 
behind their trays of fruit in monumen- 
tal patience, the cathedral, the beach 
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continued from page 34 
with its bright canoes, the high frigate 
birds, the music and the dry roads. 


Sometimes, usually on Sundays, there | 


will be a man or men, never more than 
three of them, standing on a ledge of 
bleached porous rock overlooking the 
shallows, fishing with the line whirled 
like a lasso and flung far out, or some- 
times with a rod, and often they have 
been diving for sea moss, for weeds that, 


boiled to a drink, have priapic power, al- | 
legedly, with cheap goggles and home- | 


made spear guns, and when I go down 
to them over the ledge where they stand 
over our bay, our sea, I have to play the 
landlord and point out that they need 


my permission to fish there. They are | 
usually polite with false astonishment . 


and overdeferential apology, and I tell 
them to go on. I don’t want to build a 
fence even if cows drift in and gnaw at 
the garden, and I dislike the role I must 
play to define territory. So much of that 
action is a part of our history, and all of 
that freedom is in the sea that they work 
with such ease. They rarely cross the 
lawn to get to the beach in the next cove, 
except, every once in a while, some lean- 
ribbed, tall, contemptuous diver with a 
loose bathing suit and the gait of a dis- 
enfranchised Masai passing in front of 
the calm lion of the peninsula, ignoring 
me and my proprietary rights. Most vis- 
itors circle the edge of the cliff by walk- 
ing very carefully on the rocks below, 
and the younger ones are a joy to hear 
arguing, then greeting you with polite 
silence. Foreigners think it is sarcastic 
timidity, but it is a quality of the island, 
and I learned to recognize and love it ear- 
ly from the days when we were shown 
its origins by a painter who was my 
mentor, and I know it is there still in 
those serrated ranges with their sharp 
volcanic peaks, in the plunge of green 
slopes toward the roofs of the villages, 
in the nod of a man with a cutlass cra- 
dled on one arm and a dog trotting be- 
hind him, in the greeting of women beat- 
ing clothes on river stones, no matter how 
common these images have become. I 
rise to these images as much as I do to 
an imageless sea, a sea without roads but 
currents. I rise in gratitude, I swim in 
gratitude, I sleep, however brokenly, in 
gratitude, to this altar of an island. 0 
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continued from page 38 

founded in 1062, is pink. 
‘That is the hue of the beaten 
earth and straw with which 
modest buildings are built, as 
well as the stone walls of the 
old city, the public build- 
ings—including the famous 
Koutoubia mosque and min- 
aret, completed in 1190— 
and the houses of the twen- 
tieth-century section of the 
city, called the Gueliz. 

Set in groves of palm trees 
and against the majestic back- 
ground of the Atlas Moun- 
tains, Marrakech has been a 
haunt of high-profile Euro- 
peans and Americans since 
before World War II. For 
Montoya it is the perfect 
place to shop, because it has 


the greatest variety of styles 
and crafts from all over 
North Africa and t \rab 
world. “Tangier a Casa- 


blanca on the coast h 1 
of the same things, but Mai 
rakech is the most s: ti 
cated,” he Says. 

Morocco’s recorded his- 


42 


ROAD TO MOROCCO 


tory goes back to around 
1200 B.c., when the Phoeni- 
cians, coming west from Car- 
thage, established seacoast 
colonies there. Subsequent 
colonization by the Romans 
lasted until around A.p. 250, 
but neither of these groups 
subdued or mingled with the 
native tribespeople known 
as Berbers. Mostly nomadic, 
the Berbers welcomed the 
Arabs, who brought Islam in 
the seventh century. Despite 

continued on page 46 
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Lert: Hundred-year- 
old painted doors 

line the walls of a 
room at L’Art Maro- 
cain. “The doors come 
from the interiors of 
big Moroccan houses, 
where they served as 
artwork as well as 
doors,” Montoya says. 





ABOVE: Proprietor 
Abdi Abdeljebbar 
shows Montoya a box 
madeé of metal and 
camel bone. Many ob- 
jects are created ina 
workshop on the 
premises. Lerr: New- 
er ceramic pieces join 
antique jugs from Fez. 
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(617) 341-9500 
MICHIGAN 

Flint 

5038 Miller Rd. 
(810) 732-6899 
Grand Rapids 

4445 28th Street S.E. 
(616) 940-7090 
Lansing 

3800 W. Saginaw 
(517) 321-2441 
MINNESOTA 
Roseville 

1649 W. County Road B2 
(612) 633-2363 
MISSOURI 
Crestwood 

9059 Watson Rds 
(314) 961-5448 
NEVADA 

Las Vegas 


300 S. Martin Luther King Blvd. 


(702) 384-6901 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 

1875 S. Willow Street 
(603) 627-2011 


AT SEARS HOMELIFE! 


Newington 
2064 Woodbury Ave. 
(603) 427-0488 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 
3821 Menaul N.E. 
(505) 880-0204 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh 
8551 Glenwood Ave. 
(919) 510-5108 


OHIO 


Canton 

4725 Dressler Rd. N.W. 
(303) 493-0057 
Miamisburg 

161 Mall Woods Drive 
(937) 434-8818 


Toledo 


Airport Sq. 5201 Airport Hwy. 


(419) 385-1121 


OREGON 

Tigard 

11745 S.W. Pacific Hwy. 
(503) 598-4651 


PENNSYLVANIA 


McCandless 
9365 McKnight Rd. 
(412) 635-7635 


Monroeville 
3619 William Penn Hwy. 
(412) 374-7323 


Montgomeryville 
985 Bethlehem Pike 
(215) 661-0880 


Oxford Valley 

The Court at Oxford Valley 
110 Commerce Blvd. 

(215) 949-9842 

West Mifflin 

6150 Mountain View Drive 
(412) 466-2028 


RHODE ISLAND 
East Greenwich 
1000 Division Street 
(401) 885-0100 


TENNESSEE 
Hickory Ridge 
3766 Ridgeway Rd. 
(901) 362-2858 


TEXAS 

Arlington 

4615 S. Cooper 
(817) 468-0001 
Austin 

9503 Research Blvd. 
(512) 345-3666 

El Paso 

655B Sunland Park Drive 
(915) 587-7300 
Fort Worth 

4740 S.W. Loop 820 
(817) 377-0181 


‘Tacoma 





Mesquite | 
1330 N. Town East Blvd. | 
(972) 613-8000 | 


N. Greenspoint 
15861 Hwy. 45 N. 
(713) 875-3443 
North Richland Hills 
6601 N.E. Loop 820 
(817) 485-0755 

San Antonio 

6963 NW Loop 410 
(210) 647-4148 
Sugarland 

15555 S.W. Freeway 
(713) 242-6300 
Webster 

19801 Gulf Freeway 
(713) 332-3008 
Windcrest 

8680 Fourwinds Drive 
(210) 590-1314 


UTAH 

Layton 

957 N. Main Street 
(801) 546-6767 
Midvale 

6616 South & 900 East 
(801) 266-6600 

Orem 

222 West 1300 South 
(801) 229-1002 x, 


VIRGINIA 

Fairfax 

11151 Lee Hwy. (Rt. 29) 
(703) 934-2911 
Richmond 

11304 Midlothian Turnpike 
(804) 378-9077 

West Richmond 
10700 West Broad St. 
(804) 527-1716 


Woodbridge 
2600 Opitz Blvd. 
(703) 492-6122 


WASHINGTON 
Bellevue 

14640 NE 24th St. 

(800) 733-STYLE 
Lynnwood 

19220 33 Avenue West 
(206) 712-1245 
Silverdale 

10903 Myrtle Place N.W. 
(360) 692-4733 


1767 S. 48th St. 
(800) 733-STYLE 
Tukwila 

402 Strander Blvd. 
(206) 242-8997 


WISCONSIN 
Greendale 

5220 South 76th Street 
(414) 423-6270 
Madison 

2180 W. Beltline Hwy. 
(608) 278-1861 
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| 11'2"x7's" SALE $489 Reg. $699 11'x8' SALE $699 Reg. $999 7'9"x11'6" SALE $459 Reg. $665 

| sizes also available: 5'9"x3'10"7'10"x5'5"®7'10"x1'11runner sizes also available: 5'6'x4'¢8'x5'¢8'x2'runner sizes also available: 3'3’x5'4"¢5'6"x8'¢2'2"x8'runner 
MADE INUS.A IMPORTED FROM SPAIN IMPORTED FROM ITALY 
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7'9"x10'9" SALE $889 Reg. $1279 *SAVINGS ARE 


sizes also available: 3'6'x5'6"¢5'1"x7'10"¢2'6"x8'runner ROD 


CAT raaann 
Init inn BAT 'e = Pu 
COLLECTIONS SHOWN 8'2"x11'2" SALE DI S52Z9 Reg. $1899 
sizes also available: 2'11"x4'11"@3'11"x5'11"€5'3"x7'7 
6'3"x8'6"¢8'2"x9'10"¢2'3"x7'6'runner 


IMPORTED FROM HUNGARY 


WO)U.Vz 





IMPORTED FROM INDIA 





11'x8’' SALE $599 Reg. $859 9'6"x13'6" SALE $1399 Reg. $1999 


sizes also available: 3'9"round®5'6"x3'6'®5'6'x3'6'oval sizes also available: 4round® 3'6'x5'6'#5'3"x8'3 sizes also available: 4x6'*4'octagon®5 3x83 
8'3"x5'3"©2'x7'6'runner® | 1'x2'3" runner 7'6'x9'6"#8'x 10'oval@8'3'x1 1'6"¢2'6'x8'runner 8'x10'e2'x8'runner 
IMPORTED FROM CHINA IMPORTED FROM INDIA MADE IN U.S.A 
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continued from page 42 

their embracing the Islamic 
faith, however, the Berbers 
kept their ethnic identity sep- 
arate from that of the Arabs, 
as they have to this day. 

Shopping in the souks, as 
both the markets and the 
winding streets of the medi- 
eval market district are called, 
involves plunging into the 
most exotic part of the old 
city. The central square near- 
by, Djemaa el Fna, is home 
to storytellers, witch doctors 
and musicians, and wend- 
ing one’s way through the 
square and the souks ne- 
cessitates hiring a guide. 
Guides endorsed by the city 
are available around the en- 
trance to the souks, but Mon- 
toya suggests hiring a guide 
at one’s hotel, as he will have 
a reputation to keep up with 
the management. 

Montoya’s favorite shops 
have a range of goods to sell, 
and they also have wide expe- 
rience in dealing with the tens 





Rint: Montoya pe- 
ruses a selection of 
contempor ary and an- 
tique pottery at La 
Lampe d’ Aladin, lo- 
cated in the souks of 
the medieval market 
district. FaR RiGut: 
An antique door at La 
Lampe d’Aladin is 
painted with patterns 
based on ancient Ber- 
ber religious symbols. 
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ROAD ‘TO MOROCCO 


Paige 


Asove: Montoya and 
Said Marrakchi, the 
owner of Dar el Kas- 
bah, stand in front of a 
Rabat carpet. Lert: 
An apprentice and a 
maalima, or master 
weaver, work on a rug 
in the weaving room. 
“Apprentices work for 
fifteen or twenty years 
before achieving the 
status of maalima,” 
notes the designer. 
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of thousands of visitors who 
come every year. “These are 
places where people are not 
going to be cheated,” he says. 
La Porte d’Or, Montoya’s 
first stop, is one of the larg- 
est shops in the city and is 
known for its carpets, though 
it also has lamps, antique 
doors, screens, jewelry and 
pots. “They’re very profes- 
sional,” says Montoya. “Most 
of the salespeople speak En- 
glish as well as French; they 
take American Express, and 
they can arrange shipping.” 
While these modern conve- 
niences are present in many 
of the larger shops in the 
souks, shopping there is still 
a sometimes mysterious ex- 
perience, witnessed by the * 
fact that one is expected to 
bargain in the best bazaar — 
fashion—an endeavor a reli- 

able guide can help with. 
The name La Porte d’Or 
comes from its huge, ancient 
brass doors, which are em- 
continued on page 48 
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and grandfather in making the highest quality kitchen 
furniture for your home.” 
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Frank W. Stekmann 
Chief Executive Officer 
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Order your SieMatic Kitchen Book Now 
ano receive The American Kitchen Series Catalogue FREE! 
Q) Yes, send me the SieMatie Kitchen Book, a 150 page full-color book illustrating tbe 
1 finest in kithchen design. I have enclosed a check or money order for $17.50 and will rec 
my bonus copy of SteMatics American Kitchen Series C 


KITC , IE NS 


Address 


Catalogue Sree of ¢ barge. 


City 


Phone 


Matic Corporation, Dept. ADOI97 P.0.Box 956, Langhorne, 
Or call 1-800-765-5266 to order or to visit the showroom nearest you 


Send to: Stee 















ROAD TO MOROCCO 


Marrakech has the 
greatest variety of styles 
and crafts from all 


over North Africa and 
the Arab world. 








ABovE Lerr: Montoya 
admires some 19th- 
century silver at the 
De Velasco showroom 
in La Mamounia ho- 
tel. “De Velasco has 
been the leading an- 
tiques dealer in Moroc- 
co for thirty-five years. 
No palace is complete 
without his unique 
objects,” Montoya says. 


continued from page 46 
bellished by eight-pointed 
stars, a common motif in Is- 
lamic art. In accordance with 
the prohibition in the Koran 
against graven images, most 
Islamic design uses abstract 
geometric patterns. 

Montoya went to La Porte 
d’Or looking specifically for 


continued on page 52 
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Asove: Two late- 
18th-century Mughal 
paintings of maharajas 
in carved giltwood 
frames at the De Ve- 
lasco showroom. 
Ricut: Montoya and 
M. H. Bouadani in- 
spect an antique 
glazed ceramic jar in 
Bouadani’s gallery, Le 
Coffret de Santal. 
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1 La Porte D’OR 
115 SouK SEMMARINE 
212-4-44-54-54 
Carpets, antiques, doors 
and jewelry 


2 La LAMPE D’ALADIN 


212-4-44-34-84 
Objets dart, ceramics 
and antiques 


= 
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Labah/a Palace 





3 LArT MAROCAIN 
50 KzaprryA BaB MELLAH 
212-4-40-12-46 
Antique and contemporary 
furniture, bronze and leather 





99/70 BIS SOUK SEMMARINE 








4 Dar EL KAsBAH 
41 RUE DE LA RADEEMA 
212-4-44-03-31 
Antique and contemporary 
carpets 


5 DE VELASCO 
LA MAMOUNIA 
212-4-44-89-81 
Antiques, silver, 
objets dart and jewelry 


6 LE COFFRET DE SANTAL 
La MAMOUNIA 


212-4-44-89-8]1 
Sixeenth- through nineteenth- 
century glass and ceramics 





Through Designers and Architects 
©1995 Sherle Wagner, Inc. 





To see the entire collection, send ten dollars to Sherle Wagner, 60 E. 57th St., NY, NY 10022 (212) 758-3300, Fax (212) 207-8010. 








Introducing the Mitsubishi Diamante, a diplomatic is elevated by a suspension that polishes rougih 
balance of manners Amante. pavement withou 
and strength. With the largest V6 in wallowing in the turns. And reflexe 


| its class’ and a transmission that conforms to your —_ are sharpened with low-profile performance tire 


driving style, acceleration is outstanding. Comfort and 4-wheel disc brakes. The luxuries are equalli® 


automatic climate A new 3.5-liter 210-horsepower 


naintains a comfortable V6 provides quick response 
inside, regardless and liquid-smooth acceleration, 


iment outside* with remarkable fuel efficiency. 











For the dealer nearest you or a free brochure, call 1-800-55MITSU. Or visit our web site at http://www.mitsucars.com 
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ipressive, with premium leather trim, power insulation, Diamante exhibits stunning silence. Even 
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| Galant 
liver’s seat and impeccable fit- the price is appealing, starting at 


bd-finish. Combined with an $29,990! Diamante, first-class 


Mirage Sedan 


straordinarily aerodynamic body seating for a command performance. 





Diamante 


esign and the latest advancements in sound From Mitsubishi's new family of high-quality sedans. 


The CD audio system can be M ITSU BISHI 
enhanced with a premium = ee 
210-peak watt eight-speaker MOTORS 


Mitsubishi/Infinity® upgrade. ae 


Built For Living” 





lass includes import near-luxury sedans priced under $40,000. tMSRP excludes taxes, title, license, registration fee, freight, dealer options and charges. Prices may vary. Actual prices set by dealers 
“Inset photo shows vehicle with optional Luxury Convenience Group. The trademark Mirage is used with the consent of Grand Touring Cars, Inc., Scottsdale, AZ. 








Dealers Designers 
Couples 
Individuals 

Travel with the 
company that 
originated and 
perfected the concept 
of antiquing in 
Europe. 


With 34 years of shipping 
experience and 2 on-staff 
accredited appraisers, 
Through The Looking Glass 
is justifiably proud to be the 
ORIGINAL company to 
organize antique buying trips 
abroad offering clients the 
rare opportunity to purchase 
antiques at wholesale prices 
and experience Europe in a 
special way. 

1997 Trips Include: 
Nightly Accommodations, 
breakfast, dinner, 
professional escort and best 
of all a great time! Limited 
to 14 participants. (Barge 
trip limited to 10.) Trips 
combine days in the 
countryside along with days 
in London, Paris or Florence 
as we introduce you to the 


ultimate sources for 
18th/19th C. antiques & 
accessories as well as assist 
you in negotiating best 


market price as \ it 
with you buying techniques 
unique to the European 


= antique market 


Charlotte, NC, USA 704/333-2109 








Through The Looking Glass 


Members in Appraisers Association of America 


Member British and French American Business Assoc. 






$1,695 


Q Mar 7-162) Jun 6-15 Oct 3-12 
Our signature trip...Join us in 
London where accommodations 
include the luxurious legendary 
5-Star SAVOY HOTEL. 
Then it’s off to the English 
countryside as we antique our 
way through exclusive trade only 
sources, markets, fairs, 
warehouses and auctions. 













J Mar1-9 () Sept 12-21 
Paris markets/fairs and the 
antiques and ambience of the 
picturesque French countryside. 


FRANCE BY BARGE 
$3,995 


) May 10-17 =) Sept 6-13 
Featured in Lifestyles of the 


Rich & Famous, we cruise and 
antique through Southern France 

















& Provence on the finest barge 
in Europe. Gourmet dining, and 
an exciting antiquing itinerary. 










$1,995 








_} Feb 14-23 (2 Sept 19-28 
Our fun-filled Italian trip has-us 
searching quaint villages for 
antique treasures throughout the 
romantic Tuscan region. 





Essex, England 01206 322608 
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continued from page 48 
a tent that would accommodate the fifty to one hundred peo- | 
ple he was planning to entertain at a party at his country 
house near New York. “I easily found one big enough for a — 
hundred people,” he says, “and I found antique water jugs of | 
copper and terra-cotta suitable for making into lamps.” 

He also found wool rugs for both clients and himself. |7 
“They have antique carpets from all over the Arab world 
there,” he says, “but the ones I especially liked were made lo- 
cally by members of a seminomadic tribe called the Beni- 
Ouarain that lives in the Atlas Mountains. They use a lattice 
design that’s very old and native to Morocco. Their colors | 
come from undyed wool from different-colored sheep, and | 
they’re so soft they can be used as blankets. 

“La Lampe d’Aladin is not too far from La Porte d’Or,” says 
Montoya. “Its large downstairs space is something of a tour- 
ist trap, but upstairs there’s a special little room with very 
valuable things—bronze and copper and ceramic vessels and 
other antiques. 

“The ceramics tend to be from the cities of Fez and Mek- 
nes, and they’re part of an urban tradition of design in this | 
part of the world dating back to the Greeks and the Romans. 
Both in shape, which recall Greek and Roman urns and ves- 
sels for holding oil, and in the patterns of the glaze, which are 
more fluid than the Islamic geometric designs, these pieces 
are distinctive.” ‘ 

L’Art Marocain is located in the Mellah, the old Jewish 
quarter of Marrakech, and has three stories: one with lamps, 
vases and containers; one with trunks and antique painted 
doors; and one that is a workroom. Some of the outstanding 
attractions at L’Art Marocain are the trunks and vessels made 
on the premises out of filigree metal and camel bone. “?’m 
fascinated by a mixture of textures and surfaces,” says Mon- 





Dar el Kasbah seems to 
be directly out of the Arabian Nights. 
Carpets in every hue line the walls. 


toya, “and these are very beautiful. Armani just purchased 
several of the trunks for his house in Milan.” 

The antique doors there usually have several layers and are 
painted in bright colors with classic Islamic geometric de- 
signs. “Most of the ones they have are about one hundred 
years old,” says Montoya. “Some of the doors here are new, 
but they’re good about telling you that.” 

Dar el Kasbah, a few streets away, occupies a house with a 
central courtyard that is characteristic of the neighborhood. 
On the inside, it seems to be a shop directly out of the Avabi- 
an Nights. Carpets in every hue line the walls, stand in rolls on 
end and are folded and stacked high in piles. 

Among the rugs in the shop—both the antique ones and 
those woven on the premises—are carpets made by women of 
the Zemmour tribe of the Atlas Mountains. “The basic motif 

continued on page 55 
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| Th. Engwall established an import 
company dedicated to bringing 

_ the finest coffee in the world to 

| his fellow Swedes —Europe’s most 
. passionate coffee lovers. 





\ regal bribe 
to induce you to 
try the coffee 


SS 


favored by kings. 

















Here’s a gift—a 4-cup Coffeemaker 
to introduce you to the 
magnificent experience of 
drinking Gevalia® Kaffe, 
an experience that 

began in the tiny port 

of Givle, Sweden. 

For it was here, in 1853, that Victor 





Victor Th. Engwall 


Over the years, Engwall’s 


| e ; 
descendants became obsessed with creating the perfect 

| cup of coffee. Using the world’s most prized Arabica 

| beans, generations of Engwalls diligently roasted and 


blended, tasted and tested, until they achieved a most 


| singular coffee, indeed. 


They say one chilly day, King Gustav V 


| stopped in Gavle and tasted Gevalia Kaffe. So 
; enchanted was he that he appointed Gevalia Kaffe 


purveyor to the Royal Court of Sweden. 
‘Today, this remarkable 
coffee—a blend of up to 6 varieties 
of Arabica beans—has become 
F Sweden’s most popular coffee. 
And now, we'll thank you for trying 













: 


« Gevalia Kaffe by sending you a 4-cup 


HOW THIS SERVICE WORKS: 1. You must be pleased with Gevalia Kaffe or you may cancel and keep 
the free Coffeemaker. 2. If pleased, do nothing and a shipment of four 1/2 Ib. packages (2 Ibs. total) of the 
type(s) you selected will be shipped to you approximately one month later. You will then receive the 
same shipment once every 6 weeks. Once eligible, each year you will also receive a special holiday 
shipment of Gevalia Kaffe. You will be notified in advance with details of this special shipment and its 
seasonal price; you may cancel any shipment you do not wish to receive. 3. You will be billed only $4.95 
per 1/2 lb. package of Gevalia Kaffe Regular and $5.75 per package for Decaffeinated plus an added shipping 
and handling charge. Coffee prices are subject to change. 4. You may pay upon receipt of each shipment 
or for those using credit cards, subsequent shipments will be conveniently billed to your card. 5. You may 
change the frequency, quantities or types of Gevalia Kaffe you receive, or cancel the arrangement at any 
time. Shipments may be returned at our expense. 6. Offer is subject to change and is open to residents of 
the U.S., the U.S. Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico and is only valid for NEW MEMBERS of the Gevalia 
Kaffe program. Gevalia Kaffe reserves the right to substitute a coffeemaker of equal or greater value when 
limited supplies are exceeded. Limit one membership per household. © 1997 Victor Th. Engwall & Co 
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Coffeemaker in your choice of green, 
white, or black. Gevalia Kaffe comes in 
half-pound, vacuum-sealed foil pouches to 
preserve freshness, and 
is available in 
‘Traditional Roast 
Regular or Naturally 
Decaffeinated, whole : 
bean or ground. To obtain ~ 
a trial supply of Gevalia Kaffe, send us this 
coupon or credit card customers may call us 


at 1-800-GEVALIA (1-800-438-2542). 


GEVALIA @ KAFFE 


Imported by Vicror Th. Engwall & Co 





Ja. Yes, I'd like to try one pound of Gevalia Kaffe for $10.00, including 
shipping & handling, and receive with it the 4-cup Automatic Drip Coffeemaker 
in my choice of 3 elegant colors (retail value $39.95) as a free gift. Please send 
Gevalia Kaffe—two 1/2 lb. packages of the type(s) indicated below—with the 
understanding that I will receive additional shipments approximately every six 
weeks, plus a special holiday shipment. I may cancel at any time after receiving 
my introductory shipment without obligation to accept further shipments. 











Check Coffeemaker color: 
(| Green (EG) White (WH) 


Check One: [] Whole Bean (1) [) Ground (2) 























Black (BL) 








Select one of the following choices of roasts: 
A. 1 Ib. Traditional Roast Regular 
B. 1 lb. Traditional Roast Decaf. 
C. 1/2 1b. Traditional Roast Regular and 1/2 Ib. Decaf. 


Chare the amount to my: 
VISA (1) MasterCard 
(] American Express Card (] Discover Card 















































Credit Card Number: 
Exp. Date [ 
Enclosed is my check payable to Gevalia Kaffe for $10.00. 


Mail to: 
Gevalia Kaffe 
PO. Box 11424 


Please sign here: 


CODE: 983858 

















Name Des Moines, [A 50336-1424 
Address Or for Credit Card 
orders, call 
ma i 1-800-GEVALIA 
Phone _( ) (1-800-438-2542) 
Area Code 
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- But until now, only one person | 


sot to smoke it. p 


Until now, this cigar was meticulously crafted exclusively for the enjoyment of the chairman of one 






of America’s largest business empires. © (And, perhaps, the fortunate few who make up his inner 
circle.) © That has changed. © Now, a limited number of aficionados can enjoy the CHAIRMAN’S | 
RESERVE. ® A cigar made with the same custom blend of tobaccos and hand-crafted quality as 
our chairman’s. ® The same cigar. & The CHAIRMAN’S RESERVE is priced at $20 and down, 
depending on the size and shape you choose. It is an experience to savor. After all, our 


chairman bought the company to get this cigar. You just have to buy the cigar. pe = 
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continued from page 52 
of these is the diamond shape,” says Montoya, “and the 
weavers create infinite variations that give a sense of depth.” 

There are also kilims—flat rugs with no pile, usually woven 
by women of nomadic tribes. Free to express herself within 
the confines of the traditional designs, a kilim weaver often 
includes the shapes of teapots, water jars and even—defying 
the prohibition against naturalistic images—animals. 

Clients can visit the weaving room at Dar el Kasbah, where 
four or five women work under the supervision of a maalima, 
or master weaver. A six-foot-by-nine-foot carpet takes ap- 
proximately three months for a team of weavers to complete. 

Montoya’s last two ports of call are inside La Mamounia. 
“This is the grand hotel of Marrakech,” says Montoya. “It’s 
the most fabulous hotel in the world—paradise!” Construct- 
ed soon after the French occupied Morocco in 1912, the hotel 
is a short walk from the Djemaa el Fna square and the souks. 
Beautiful walled gardens surround the hotel, whose rooms all 
look out on the Atlas Mountains. “When I was there recently, 
the king of Thailand was a fellow guest,” the designer recalls. 

The two shops in the hotel that Montoya prefers are the 
Adolfo De Velasco showroom and a gallery owned by M. H. 
Bouadani, Le Coffret de Santal. He contrasts them by saying 
that Bouadani is “a collector of fine glass and ceramics dating 
from the sixteenth through the nineteenth centuries, while 
De Velasco is a decorator who also owns galleries in Tangier 
and Spain, and he sells items appropriate for decorating.” 

« The pieces in the De Velasco gallery come from all over the 

world, but particularly the Far East and Middle East, and of- 
ten date to the nineteenth century. “They reflect a time when 
communications and technology had improved and cultures 
were borrowing from each other and experimenting.” Mon- 
toya found a pair of nineteenth-century Syrian chairs, inlaid 
with bone and mother-of-pearl in Islamic motifs but built 
in Western style. Also in the shop are pieces of Turkish silver, 
some in the form of traditional Turkish coffeepots, some in 
Western forms such as salvers and candlesticks. 

“The De Velasco gallery has gathered items as diverse as 
eighteenth-century Chinese porcelain in unusual colorings of 
coral and white,” says Montoya, “and contemporary Moroc- 
can pottery embellished with the classic Islamic geometric 
designs and calligraphy. 

“At the Bouadani shop,” he adds, “there are ceramic urns 
and vessels derived from Berber tribal forms, from shapes 
used by the Romans, and ones made recently with the urban 
decorations characteristic of Fez and Meknes.” He also says 
that the selection of museum-quality glass spanning four cen- 
turies makes the shop worth a visit, whether one is a serious 
collectar or not. 

All of the sensations attached to Morocco’s long history 
still pervade Marrakech. “The scent of flowers and fruit and 
the sounds of bells and the murmuring of prayers comple- 
ment the light and make walking in the city a constantly en- 
gaging experience,” says Montoya. Objects from the shops, in 
many cases made and sold as they have been for almost a 
thousand years, are bits of the Marrakech experience that the 
traveler can happily bring away. 0 
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SOUTH AMERICAN ROMANCE 
STAYING IN ONE OF ARGENTINA’S HISTORIC ESTANCIAS 
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Text by Jonathan Kandell Acelain, one of Ar- BELow: Influences of 
Photography by Tuca Reinés gentina’s great es- 16th- and 17th-cen- 
: aoa tancias, now accepts tury Spain are evident 
overnight guests. in the main hall’s art 
AKING UP IN ACELAIN, ARGUABLY = Agove: Author and heavy furniture. 
Argentina’s finest estancia, or Enrique Larreta com- The lectern, in fore- 
ee missioned the Mozara- sround, holds a book 
rural estate, can be a dream- ™ BY 
bic-style house in 1924. of poems by Larreta. 


like, disorienting experience. This is sup- 
posed to be the pampa, the fertile grass- 
lands where steers roam without fences 
and grain fields stretch across a monot- 
onously flat countryside. Yet, instead of 
the bellowing of cattle, the first sounds 
of dawn are the butting horns of 
stags competing for the affection of does. 
\ sleepy-eyed view through the upper- 
story windows unveils what could be a 


Moorish landscape in southern Spain. 
Reflecting pools border the stone steps 
that lead vn to expansive rolling lawns. 
Just beyc ne iousands of stately palms, 
cypresses, p ' oaks hide the hori- 
zontal terrai: ous grasslands 
then become in the far dis- 
tance, the pur] Viountains— 
among the most logical for- 
mations on earth hing touch 
to this most decidedly pa tableau. 

\celain (pronoun ' e-LAH- 
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continued from page 56 

een) is the creation of Enrique Larreta, 
who died in 1961 at the age of eighty- 
eight. He was one of the wealthiest es- 
tancieros—cattle and grain barons—in 
the golden age of estancieros (1880- 
1930), when “rich as an Argentine” was 
a phrase that echoed in London, Paris and 
New York. Like hundreds of other estan- 
cieros, Larreta could afford to spend a 
good deal of his life in Europe’s high-soci- 
ety drawing rooms and nightclubs—in his 
case, almost fourteen years. And like them, 
he returned to Argentina determined to 
transform his share of the dull pampa into 
a romantic European landscape. 

The Argentine countryside is dotted 
with replicas of English manors, French 
chateaus and Italian palazzi, surrounded 
by enormous private parks planted with 
trees brought over from Europe. But for 
all their sumptuousness, most of these 
estancia houses tend to have the aura of 
a Hollywood set: impressive facades with 
rather pedestrian architectural details. 
What makes Acelain so unique is its 
embodiment of the founder’s peculiar 
tastes, passions and quirks. Its Moza- 
rabic style—an imaginative blend of 


ABovE RiGut: The 
dining room, which 
features a vaulted 
ceiling and a bold 
black-and-white mar- 
ble floor, is furnished 
with a center oak 
table, monastery 
chairs and wrought 
iron chandeliers. 


RiGut: Volumes from 
Spain fill the library’s 
elaborate gilt book- 
case. A pair of antique y i 
silver stirrups and a 
lectern with a photo- 
graph of Alfonso XIII, 


who was a friend of 


Larreta’s, rest on the 


17th-century table. 
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Moorish and medieval Spanish ele- 
ments—holds up in all the outer archi- 
tecture, interior design and landscaping. 
Acelain was conceived during Larre- 
ta’s two-year honeymoon in Andalusia 
in the early 1900s (wealth could stretch 
out romance back then). There he dis- 
covered the delights of Granada’s Alham- 
bra palace and Generalife Gardens, as 
well as the churches of Seville and Cordo- 
ba. A prolific author, he quickly penned 
his masterpiece, Te Glory of Don Ramiro, a 
novel set in sixteenth-century Spain about 
the son of a Moorish father and a Spanish 
noblewoman, in which Larreta attempt- 
ed to reconcile Spain’s Catholic and 
Muslim cultures. “There’s no question 
that my grandfather’s book became his 
inspiration for Acelain,” says Santiago 
Zuberbihler, who, along with his broth- 

er and sister, is an heir to the estancia. 
Larreta first searched for a setting 
that could plausibly evoke the Andalu- 
sian countryside. He found it in a thirty- 
thousand-acre spread, which was most- 
ly the dowry of his wife, Josefina de 
continued on page 60 
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continued from page 58 

Anchorena, near the town of Tandil, 
some two hundred and thirty miles 
south of Buenos Aires. Larreta chose a 
rocky promontory, unusual for the flat 
pampa, on which to build the estancia 
house and named it Acelain, which 
means “rock on the plain” in the Basque 
language of his ancestors. The four-sto- 
ry mansion was designed by Martin 
Noel, a leading Argentine architect, and 
completed in 1924. Its whitewashed 
fagade has mainly large, iron-grilled 
windows on the lower two floors, while 
arched windows predominate on the 
top levels. But the residence can also be 
approached from two angles at the rear. 


On one side, in a Moorish flavor, there 


is a green-tiled, domed tower, with 
walls of brick and inlaid mosaics. An- 
other rear view displays stone arches 
and flying buttresses that recall me- 
dieval Christian architecture. Terra- 
cotta t Cover the roof, which is 
lined with heavy oak eaves. The adjoin- 
ing chapel, sp us enough to pass for 
a parish chur nbines a Catho- 
lic belfry witn Isl 1mic-stvle 
window slits 

Bicultural themes imbue the interior 
design as well. Acelain’s main reception 
rooms are decorated in the austere man- 
ner typical of Spain in the 1500s: coats 
of arms and portraits of nobility on the 


continued on page 62 
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Far Lert: A silver vo- 
tive lamp illuminates 
Larreta’s bedroom, 
among 18 available to 
guests. Lert: High 
stone walls enclose 
the Acequia garden, 
whose layout was 
inspired by Granada’s 
Generalife Gardens. 


BELow: Acelain sits 
on a promontory 
overlooking the 
woodlands. Larreta 
designed the perspec- 
tives and the layout of 
the cypresses, oaks, 


palms and pines. 
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continued from page 60 

walls; religious sculptures of polychrome 
wood; and stiff oak pieces aptly dubbed 
“monk’s chairs.” But the connection sa- 
lon exudes a Middle Eastern sensuality, 
with a Turkish-style pillowed sofa in an 
alcove and Spanish carpets on a red tile 
floor inlaid with blue mosaic. In a cor- 
ner, a secret staircase descends into a 
cellar, where Larreta built an Ali Baba 
cave for his grandchildren: A life-size 
papier-maché-and-cloth figure of a Moor 
wielding a scimitar guards several urns 
filled with fake gold coins and jewelry. 

His grandfather’s cave was scary fun, 
recalls the sixty-seven-year-old Zuber- 
biihler, who spent his childhood week- 
ends and vacations at Acelain. But the 
mansion’s real treasures—a collection 
of Spanish furniture and art from the 
eleventh to the seventeenth centuries— 
could be even more intimidating for a 
youngster. “I could hardly wait to run 
outside to play,” he says. 

The outdoor pleasures of Acelain offer 
irresistible attraction for anybody, child 
or adult. ‘he woodlands originally plant- 
ed under Larreta’s direction extend over a 
thousand acres and are populated with 
hundreds of fallow deer imported from 
Europe decades ago. More than one 





probably account for the total absence 
of native tree species. In 1984 and again 
in 1990, gales blew down large portions 
of Acelain’s forest and destroyed much 
of its gardens. It was Zuberbihler’s wife, 
Carmen Mendez de Zuberbihler, an ac- 
complished horticulturist, who, after 
both catastrophes, planted irises, bego- 
nias, peonies, roses and dahlias around 
the reflecting pools and in outlying plots. 
Over the last two years Acelain has wel- 
comed paying guests to help defray the 
enormous cost of its maintenance. Up to | 
thirty-four visitors can be accommodated | 
in the eighteen bedrooms. Some are deer | 
hunters or polo players, who are taken | 
in tow by Gonzalo Llambi, Larreta’s | 
great-grandson. But most guests prefer 
leisurely walks, time alone perusing the 
artworks, or meals prepared by the resi- @ 
dent Argentine chef and served in the ~ 
sunlit dining room overlooking the § 
woods, lake, pampa and mountains. 
Long before paying visitors began to 
arrive, Acelain hosted state guests from 
abroad. Henry Kissinger and his wife, 
Nancy, stayed there during the seventies, 
when Argentina was coping with terror- 
ism. “We dressed a hundred security 
guards as gauchos,” says Zuberbihler. 


Larreta returned to Argentina determined 
to transform his share of the dull pampa into 
a romantic European landscape. 





hundred and twenty winged species 
make the private park a birder’s delight. 
An artificial one-hundred-and-seventy- 
acre lake, fed by a wide stream and 
springs, invites swimmers and pegerrey 
anglers. There are two polo fields, one 
for practice, the other for matches. 
Horse trails lead through the woods and 
the fifteen thousand acres of grain fields 
and cattle-grazing lands. In a clearing 
near the lake, there is a replica of a vil- 
lage—with buildings in several rural 
Spanish architectural styles from past 
centuries—where estancia employees 
live and carry out repair work. 
Landscape maintenance is especially 
costly on the pampa, where the strong 
winds sweeping up from Antarctica 


“But it didn’t fool Kissinger.” A decade 
earlier the crown prince Akihito, now em- 
peror of Japan, and his wife, Michiko, 
spent several days at Acelain with their en- 
tourage. Akihito, an avid botanist, 
would wander through the gardens 
shortly before dawn, forcing Carmen 
Mendez to quickly dress and rush down 
to answer his question on flower 
species. “His English was quite good,” 
she recalls. “But we spoke mainly in 
Latin”—still the international language 
of horticulture. 0 


For more information, contact Carmen 
Mendez de Zuberbihler, Estancia Acelain, 
Tandil, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Telephone 
and fax number is 54-293-91125. 
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Architecture by Michael Helm/Text by Steven M. L. 
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PRECEDING PAGEs: Estate 
Clairmont on St. Croix, which 
Twila Wilson and Erik Johnson 
rebuilt with the help of architect 
Michael Helm after Hurricane 
Hugo in 1989, incorporates the 
ruins of the property’s original 
circa 1750 stone sugar mill. 


\BOVE: An arcaded gallery looks 
out to the courtyard, where “we 
like lu ch under the gum- 
bo " Wilson. The 
hous 10 overhang, 
balust 

ters are t Vanis 
West Indi 


O08 


ethought, rebuilt 
and re-embellished, 

Estate Clairmont 

now sits secure on 
—indeed, embedded in—its 
supraterrestrial site in the 
U.S. Virgin Islands: a hilltop 
swept by trade winds on the 
north shore of St. Croix. Dis- 
covered by no less than Co- 
lumbus in 1493, the slipper- 
shaped island has long been 
lauded as “the garden of the 
West Indies.” A valley with 
unfolding sheets of ‘green, 
ind tnen 
‘Tortola, 
John and 
what the 


‘obalt Caribbean 
lhomas, St 
ierto Rico are 
yuse commands a view of. 
state Clairmont, thanks 


to slave labor, prospe¢ red asa 


across a SW atch of 





sugarcane plantation in the 
early 1700s—until the suffer- 
ing serfs took the liberty of 
torching the plantation house. 
To the right of that long- 
since-extinguished building 
still stand the sun-slapped 
ruins of the old slave quar- 
ters—a burning reminder of 
the past. In time the place 
was purchased from its French 
owner by a Danish colonial 
family (Denmark had bought 
St. Croix in 1733 and went on 
owning it until 1917, when 
the American flag became 
the seventh to fly over the is- 
land: No wonder Crucian ar- 
chitecture has been receptive 
to a stream of cultural influ- 
ences). But nothing resem- 
bling a house was built on the 


Aronson/Photography by Dan Forer 


one 


i 


property until the 1950s, 
when an old island family 
tacked a simple frame struc- 
ture onto the side of the ex- 
isting sugar mill (the stone 
having outstayed the flames) 
in the heart of the original 
six-hundred-acre plantation. 

It was this structure that 
Twila Wilson bought in 1979, 
and she and her husband, 
Erik Johnson, have lived 
there full-time since 1981. 
(Wilson—a textile and fash- 
ion designer and the founder 


Opposite: A view of Hams Bluff, 
the northwesternmost tip of the is- 
land, is framed by an arched window 
in the living room. On the veranda 
are caned teak chairs and a Dutch 
colonial teak table. “Our guests al- 
ways gather here for breakfast to 
watch the sunrise,” notes Wilson. 
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Lert: “We wanted to integrate the 
ing room, or great room, with 
the mill’s ten-foot-thick wall 
while accentuating the arch to the 
kitchen,” explains Wilson. At left is 
a 19th-century carved teak settee 
placed before a table fashioned 
from a Javanese guard bed. 


Top: The dining area, which is 
accented with Javanese teak lou- 


vered doors used as shutters, opens 
to the gallery, right. ABove: Indige- 


nous herbs grow before the 
kitchen window, the only glass 
window remaining from the pre- 
hurricane house. Viking range. 
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and president of Java Wraps 
resort wear, based in St. Croix 

and Johnson—also a tex- 
tile designer as well as the co- 
founder and co-owner of the 
resort-wear company Back 
East, based in Santa Barbara, 
California—had met in Cen- 
tral Java and were married on 
the veranda of Estate Clair- 
mont.) “The house was a 
shed, really—bohemian, ec- 
centric; it didn’t make any 
design sense whatever,” says 
Johnson. “But the location 
was spectacular. And it was 
cool, because you put wind- 
mills where it’s windiest— 
wherever you see a sugar 
mill, you know you're going 
to catch a breeze.” 

Some breezes are better 
left uncaught. In 1989 Hugo 
struck, with biblical vindic- 
tiveness, and after sixty-one 
hurricane-free years the is- 
land of St. Croix was almost 
blown away. Wilson and 
Johnson took refuge in their 
half-basement. “The noise 
from the two-hundred-mile- 
an-hour winds was deafen- 
ing—it was like lying be- 
tween train tracks as a train 
roared over you,” Johnson 
recounts. “I had one hand 
around Twila and the other 
hanging on to the tool chest 
because it was the heaviest 
thing around.” When the 
winds died down, the couple 
peered through the broken 
floorboards overhead and 
declared themselves wholly 
disestablished: There was 
nothing but the sky itself 
where there had just been two 
more stories of their house. 

Again, as after the sugar- 
cane mutiny of the slaves, the 
original mill with its stout 
stone walls survived. Its sil- 
houette on the mountaintop 


“Erik asked for a ‘tree house’ over- 
looking the large expanse of native 
vegetation and the Caribbean,” 
says Wilson. “It’s a typical West 
Indian bedroom with a high tray 
ceiling to cool the space.” The 
Crucian sweetonia mahogany bed 
was crafted by David Dennis. 





now had an almost mythic 
quality. “Suddenly we had 
Stonehenge,” Johnson says. 
All of his and Wilson’s be- 
longings had gone with the 
wind—their antique batik 
and ikat textiles, gathered 
over years, were whipped to 
fringe and strewn cruelly on 
the hillside by Hugo Furioso. 
They picked their way among 
glass daggers—shards from 
their blown-out windows. 
For a few nights they slept 
in what was left of Wilson’s 
car. [he reality, endured, had 
still to be accepted. 

‘To the rescue came their 
good friend Michael Helm, 
British-born and, since 1965, 
‘Tortola-based—one of the 
foremost architects in the 
Caribbean (see Architectural 
Digest, January 1986). Helm, 
it so happened, had alw ays 
longed to raze the shed and 
build something with an ar 
chitectural dignity worthy of 
the site. Wilson remembers: 
“Michael arrived with blan- 
kets and flashlights and bags 
of eroceries, and it was half 
an hour before I noticed he’d 
brought his sketch pad. We 


in shox k, but he said, 


“ 


Sa hy 1 golden opportuni- 
ty.’ He ; us out of the dol 
drums al .e future.” 
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“Erik laid out the mat 

worked alongside the er 
constructed the house,” 

(above, right, with Wilson and 
Johnson). RiGHT AND Cove 

brick stairs lead from the living 
room veranda down to the lime 
stone-paved courtyard and the pool. 
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ON SARDINIA 


ARCHITECT SAVIN COUELLE SCULPTS'A 
STONE I JOUSE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


“When I build a house, I’m there AsBove: The house descends from 
completely—heart and mind,” says _ the road, which is level with the 
architect Savin Couélle (left), who slate roof, toward the sea. Stone 
designed an organically shaped steps, at left, lead to the canopied 
retreat for a French couple on the living room terrace. OPPOSITE: 
northern coast of Sardinia. “It’s The front door, surrounded by 
total absorption. It’s my love. I heavy granite slabs, opens to the liv- 
simply forget everything else.” ing room and, beyond, the terrace. 





Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


house,” says Savin Couélle, 

“should be like a beautiful 

s wornan—curvaceous, unpre- 

dictable and full of surprises.” 

Well, perhaps not all houses, the ar- 

chitect concedes, but certainly his hous- 

es, or at least the ones he has designed 

and built over the years on Sardinia’s 

Costa Smeralda, overlooking the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. 

Couélle’s most recent contribution to 


the rocky Sardinian coast was commis- 
sioned by a French businessman and his 
wife, who knew his work and were seek- 
ing a retreat that would be in careful 
harmony with its setting. Bringing to- 
gether the unpredictable and the geo- 
graphically harmonic is one of Couélle’s 
trademarks: “I believe a house must 
always respect nature,” he comments 
“The inside must be married with the 
outside. Only then can you let your 
imagination go free.” 

Couélle’s insistence on harmony goes 
beyond landscape to encompass history 
as well. Sardinia’s first inhabitants lived 
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in the cave dwellings that have been 
found in San Bartolomeo and other 
grottoes near Cagliari. Later on Bronze 
Age islanders built stone towers, or 
nuraghi, which looked like truncated 
cones and concealed a warren of round 
chambers connected by winding stair- 
cases. Gaves and nuraghi are both ech- 
oed in the house Couélle designed for 
his French clients, though in a rather 
romanticized way. Not too many pre- 
historic cave dwellers had plush baths, 
swimming pools or marble floors. 

For privacy, Couélle has situated the 
house so that it is nearly invisible from 
the road. The roof, made of overlap- 





ping stone slabs, is at the same level 
as the driveway and can be walked on, 
as if it were another outcropping on 
the craggy headland. At the same time, 
the roof deftly blocks the view of 
the sea, which is only revealed once a 
visitor descends the first of several 
nuraghe-inspired staircases and enters 
the living room: There, an unexpected 
swath of the Tyrrhenian opens up and 
animates the space. 

Much of the house’s interior, along 
with its sea-oriented facade, is remi- 
niscent of a stylized grotto. Couélle 
achieved this effect by incorporating ex- 
isting granite boulders into some of the 


“T never merely hang a picture ona 
wall,” Couélle says. “I build rooms 
around images.” LEFT: Frangois 
Thevenin’s chandelier above the 
dining table depicts Bronze Age 
warriors in an outrigger. All of the 
house’s stained-glass windows were 


designed and installed by Couélle. 


The architecture, says Couélle, is 
“somewhere between caveman 
and abstract.” Oppostre: A stained- 
glass window acts as a prism that 
reflects the time of day; the mar- 
ble’s mosaic pattern “gives life” to 
the floor. Embedded in the wall 
to the right of the front door is a 
piece of ancient Roman statuary. 


walls, but mostly the walls are the archi- 
tect’s own creation and display his fond- 
ness for the free-form curve. Couélle 
admits that he does not always draw 
every room before he begins building. 
“I see well in three dimensions,” he ex- 
plains, “and I like to make these shapes 
with my own hands.” He constructed 
the walls “like a basket,” forming sup- 
porting inner cores out of iron and wire 
He then applied insulation and faced 
them with cement and plaster. “The 
process is not dissimilar to making a 
piece of sculpture,” says the architect, 
who went on to paint the walls in vivid 
hues: blue “because of the sea,” red “be- 
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cause of the wife’s hair,” but not green, 
even though he is partial to the color. “If 
you don’t like someone, you paint his 
walls green,” he says with a laugh. 

The house’s troglodytic atmosphere 
becomes even more distinct at the low- 
er level, where the narrowing staircase, 
diminishing light and cooler tempera- 
ture suggest a subterranean refuge. In- 
deed, the principal view from one of the 
guest bedrooms is of a rock pierced only 
by a sliver of daylight. 

Light—and shadow—are important 


Because of its thick walls and its 
integration with the landscape, 

the house is warm in the winter 
and cool in the summer. LEFT: 
Terra-cotta-faced stairs rise from 
the living room to the master bed- 
room; the wall’s contrasting shades 
at the steps emphasize the relief. 


to Couélle. His openings range from 
elongated, granite-framed doorways to 
large sea-beholding expanses of glass 
that slide like pocket doors into the 
walls to irregularly formed stained-glass 
windows he designed and fabricated 
himself. With the stained glass his aim 
was to intensify and refract the colors 
of the Sardinian sea and sky: “Again, 
I took my cue from nature,” he says. 
This is as true of Couélle’s choice of 
materials as it is of his palette: In addi- 
tion to granite, he made liberal use of 


Couélle’s occasional use of bright 
colors “helps to bring the intense 
Sardinian light inside,” he says. 
ABove: Granite boulders line a 
narrow outdoor passageway off 
one of the guest bedrooms. An 
antique Indian rug is slung over 
linen draperies behind the bed. 











Interior Design by Anouska Hempel 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Marianne Haas 


VACERR 


BELUGA I 


SAILING THE MEDITERRANEAN 
WITH ANOUSKA HEMPEL 


e first saw the 
boats moored 
in the harbor 
at Bodrum,” 
says Anouska Hempel, “tra- 
ditional fishing boats that 
have been made there since it 
was a small fishing village. 
They’re used as family day 
boats these days. Families 
visit from boat to boat, eat- 
ing pistachios and tossing the 
shells, gossiping into the 
long hot nights, sleeping out 
on the decks, cushions every- 
where. All that reclining— 
that’s what appealed to me, 
that was the atmosphere I 
wanted to re-create.” 
Anouska Hempel is the 
designer of houses (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, October 


“Tt was blue and white when we 
bought it,” says Anouska Hempel 
(above), who transformed a tradi- 
tional Turkish fishing boat into 
Beluga I, used for family vacations 
on Majorca. The hull was painted 
black, and the canvas sails have a 
border of Manuel Canovas fabric. 





1994), couture clothes, the 
Louis Vuitton shop in Paris 
and two remarkable hotels in 
London, Blakes (see Architec- 
tural Digest, April 1988) and 
her latest venture, The 
Hempel. She and her hus- 
band, Sir Mark Weinberg, 
who were sailing in Turkey, 
asked around if any of the 
fishing boats were for sale. 
Their friends Mica and Ah- 
met Ertegun knew that in 
Bodrum everything is for 
sale. Word spread, and after 
five days up and down the 
back streets of town, they 
owned a boat. 

Then the question was 
how to transport it to Major- 
ca, where they used to have a 
house. Again, word spread. 
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\ ceiling and pivoting shutters of 
Majorcan cane fencing that provide 
guests with privacy define the sa- 
loon, which is behind the captain’s 
bridge. Hempel added straw cush- 
ions dyed deep red and, as low ta- 
1 1923 Louis Vi 


and two Chinese velh 


tton trunk 
trunks. 
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“We were in the local bar,” 


Hempel says, “and up came 
two chaps called Genghis 


Ataturk, ‘No 


problem.’ Mark gave them a 


and saying, 
radio so they could get the 
weather forecasts—the boat 
than 
hosepipes and wires at that 
and off they 


wasn’t much more 


point went. 

Would we ever see (¢ renghis, 

\taturk or the boat again?” 
‘Two weeks later the boat 
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chugged into the bay at Pal- 


c 


ma. Eighteen months after 
that it had acquired new en- 
gines, cutting-edge naviga- 
tional and communications 
equipment and a new per- 
sonality. Now Beluga I is 
tucked amid the yachts at 
Puerto Portals, attracting 
crowds and playing the role 
of the exotic Gypsy prince- 
ling among the looming 
white fiberglass hulls. The 


ba 


boat, explains Hempel, 
my versiorr of that scene in 
Bodrum, my version of a 
pasha’s palace at sea.” 

Those who know her 
houses and her hotels will 
recognize the style—the Ori- 
ental banding and wrapping 
up, the stripes, the rich col- 
ors. Gone are the blue-and- 
white hull and the golden 
varnish that made the interi- 
or look as though it had been 
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“THE MAIN THING IS NOT TO BE 
Prete NTIOUS, NOT TO TRY TOO HARD, 
THE BOAT HAS ITS OWN CHARACTER— 


ABOVE AND ABOVE RIGHT: “Presen- 
tation is all,” says Hempel. Table 
settings combine linen banners as 
place mats with pieces of Welsh 
slate, on which sit an assortment 
of canapés. Among the delicacies 
are black locusts (“They’re full of 
protein,” says the designer). 
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BELow: The broad aft deck initially 
inspired Hempel to create “a float- 
ing pasha’s palace.” For a striped 
effect, the deck was bleached and 
the caulking done in white. Stripes 
were continued in the rugs, Indian 
chairs and table mats. Wasp swats 
bought in Turkey sit in water jars. 
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dipped in honey. She painted 
the hull black, stained the 
mahogany dark and bleached 
stripes onto the deck, but she 
reluctantly accepts that any 
pine will have to be forev- 
er golden. “Stain pine and 
it looks like a King’s Road 
chest of drawers,” she says. 
The eight cabins at sea 
have what she would have in 
rooms on land. The same 
team that works on her resi- 
dences worked on Beluga I, 
making cushions for all that 
reclining, hanging raffia-and- 
parchment shades to temper 
the sun, getting straw fabric 
dyed in Madagascar to exact- 
ly her shades of navy blue 
(“the indigo of the night sky 
between midnight and early 
morning”) and terra-cotta 
(“the dark reds of the earth, 
bleached to russet”). Tables 
are trunks bearing labels 
from long-ago journeys to 
Singapore; heavy chairs were 
once in a club in Calcutta. 
“The main thing is not to 
be pretentious, not to try too 


hard,” she says. “The boat 
has its own character—it 
doesn’t need elegance. Any 
port is a world of one-up- 
manship. This boat is a de- 
liberate exercise in one- 
downmanship. Baskets take 
care of everything. Cane gar- 
den fencing for ceilings and 
shutters, bamboo blinds— 
most people see all that and 
call it ‘the basket boat.’ It is, 
but get sloppy and it could 
look like the inside of a pic- 
nic basket. That’s why I’m 
such a tyrant about details.” 

Her perfectionism is re- 
nowned. She looked at the 
rigging and said, “We must 
get rid of all those ropes.” 
She meant it. Control is im- 
portant. She looked at the 
sun on the sail and said, “We 
must make the shadow a bet- 
ter shape.” 

Decorating techniques 
were imported from Lon- 
don; boatyard tricks came 
from Bodrum, like putting 
pepper in the tar to keep the 

continued on page 150 
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Lert: Place mats made in Beijing 
were draped over pillows in the 
master cabin to carry out the stripe 
motif. ABOVE: Stacks of baskets, 
which Hempel used throughout 
Beluga I for storage, shoe boxes and 
rails made from gun ramrods are 
featured in one of the baths. 
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Architecture by Francisco Manosa 
Landscape Design by Ponce Veridiano 
Text by Petra Carroll 
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pano, architect ereth co 
Sonera e Cd 
nana grower Antonio penal 
and his wife, Nenita. The main 
house, whose roofs recall tradition- 
al salacot hats, sits cantilevered 
above the beach atop,coral rock. 
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ABOVE: Four of the houses for the 
couple’s children and grandchil- 
dren perch on stilts over the water, 
while others are set into the rocky 
hillside. The bamboo for the walls 
and shingles and the ipil wood for 
the decks were taken from the 
Floirendo plantation on Mindanao. 


Lert: Leading to the stilt houses 
is a winding path of wood and 
crushed coral stone. Landscape 
designer Ponce Veridiano added 
narra trees, yucca, bougainvillea, 
heliconia and other tropical plants 
to suit the island’s climate. 





collaboration be- 
tween Francisco 
Majiosa, one of the 
Philippines’ most 
esteemed architects, and An- 
tonio Floirendo, one of the 
Philippines’ major agricul- 
tural producers, was bound 
to lead to something spec- 
tacular. But as Majfiosa tells 
it, the far-flung direction it 
took surprised even him. 

In 1991 Floirendo had ap- 
proached Mafiosa, an old 
friend and a champion of in- 
digenous Philippine archi- 
tecture, about developing a 
parcel of land on Samal, the 
largest island in the Davao 
Gulf. “We built a bamboo 
hut on stilts there as a trial,” 
Manosa recalls. “Tony liked 
it, so we built twenty-four 


“WHEN YOU’RE 
ALREADY IN PARADISE, 
THE IDEA IS TO LEAVE WELL 
ENOUGH ALONE.” 


more, and he opened a small, 
low-key hideaway, the Pearl 
Farm Beach Resort. Then, 
before he knew it, the resort 
had gotten so popular that 
there was no place for him 
and his family to stay. 

“So I said, “Tony, why 
don’t you buy that small is- 
land across the way and build 
some private houses for your 
family?’ I was just ribbing 
him, of course. But a couple 
of weeks later he called back. 
‘I have purchased Malipano 
Island. Please fly down to 


talk about the concept for 
the houses.’” 

A private retreat was the 
right idea at the right time for 
Floirendo and his wife, Neni- 
ta. As the biggest indepen- 
dent banana grower in the 
Philippines, Floirendo had 
been spending more time 
near his plantation in Davao, 
and the couple wanted a con- 
venient island getaway. 

Their wish list was short 
but firm: They envisioned a 
place that was comfortable 
enough to lure their six chil- 





dren, thirteen grandchildren 
and brother south for Christ- 
mas each year. They wanted 
optimal views of the Pearl 
Farm Beach Resort that they 
had created on Samal. And 
since Floirendo also grows 
bamboo, ipil trees, abaca 
and pineapple, he and his 
wife had their hearts set on 
using native materials from 
their plantation. “At my age, 
you want to celebrate what 
you've accomplished,” ex- 
plains the eighty-one-year- 
old magnate. 

Floirendo entrusted the 
project to Mafosa and to 
landscape designer Ponce 
Veridiano. The retreat, com- 
pleted in 1994, represents 
their creative joint venture— 
a compound of eight houses 
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situated amid towering gold- 
en coconut palms, pungent 
ginger plants and tangles of 
bougainvillea. Its success lies 
in an understated design plan 
that points up the island’s 
setting and views. “When 
you're already in paradise,” 
Manisa says, “the idea is to 
leave well enough alone.” 
Staggered along the is- 
land’s southern coastline, the 
constellation of eight houses 
borrows from Maranao and 
Samal ethnic influences in 
both materials and forms. 
Four of the houses squat on 
stilts directly over the water 
in a nod to traditional sea- 
farers’ residences on Samal. 
The remaining four houses 
are located on rocky out- 
croppings above the beach. 
All of the houses are com- 
posed of three octagonal 
structures containing a re- 
ception area and living room, 
guest suite and dining room 
around a cantilevered deck. 
The master bedrooms are on 
the top tier. The shape of 
their roofs is inspired by the 
traditional Philippine hat, 


the salacot, Manosa savs. 


In keeping with Antonio 
Floirendo’s wishes, all of the 
structures make use of mate- 
rials that are native to the is 
land and the region. The 
decks are constructed of ipil 
wood. Steps and walkways 
are made of coral stone. But 
it is bamboo that most de- 
fines the houses —OV\ erlap- 
ping for roofs. split for walls 
and whole for railings. “We 
found a way to make shin- 
gles from bamboo,” Floiren- 

vs. “Bamboo is an ex- 
ppealing material 
to me pe ses tremen- 
dous mov 


[he interiors display the 


The living room tl 
houses contains bam! 

a coral-stone table from 
in foreground, 

made by the Ifuga 

ern Luzon. In the d 
lights from Davao ¢ 
neighboring island of \ 
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from Cebu are joined by a narra- 
wood-and-hammered- silver chest 
from the Maranao tribe on Min- 

| danao. The silk-and-cotton Yakan 
| sarong is also from Mindanao. 


#} same insistence on indige- 
| nous materials. Furnishings 
were crafted of locally pro- 
duced bamboo, rattan, co- 
conut and cane. Fabrics are 
woven from abaca and ba- 
nana fibers. The ceilings in 
| the main house are lined 
with delicate anahau palm 
| leaves. (In the other houses, 
the architect has used woven 
bamboo.) In the master bed- 
room, walls are surfaced in 
capiz shells. 

Against this backdrop of 
natural hues, the family’s col- 
lection of crafts by some of 
the Philippines’ one hundred 
and six ethnic tribes takes 
center stage. Many of the 
objects come from Minda- 
nao, the southernmost of 
the Philippines’ main islands 
—and where Floirendé made 
his fortune fifty years ago. 
One of the family’s favorite 
pieces is a worn Samal grave 
marker depicting a horse- 
man; it was purchased in 
honor of Antonio Floirendo, 
who is a horse breeder and 
racing enthusiast. The family 
is also proud of a suit of sil- 
ver-inlaid brass armor from 
the Bagobo tribe near Davao. 

“My mother likes antiques, 
and my father likes most any- 
thing that has to do with 
Philippine traditions,” says 
Linda Lagdameo, the Floi- 
rendos’ oldest daughter. 
“Tribal crafts are the ideal 
meeting ground for them.” 

Outdoors, the secret to the 
seamlessness of the retreat 
can be found in the unobtru- 





Ricurt: In the main house, anahau 
palm leaves cover the ceiling in the 
master bedroom. The plantation 
chair is of cane and balayong wood. 
Brass vessels from Mindanao rest 
on the altar table. The wives of 
plantation workers wove the 
window shades of banana fiber. 








Asove: A stilt house displays pieces 
from Mindanao, including spears 
from the B’laan tribe and Bagobo 
tribe armor. “We were each re- 
sponsible for decorating our own 
house,” explains Linda Lagdameo, 
the Floirendos’ oldest daughter. 


me OF Tint 
STRUGTURES 
MAKE USE OF 

MATERIALS 

THAT ARE 
NATIVE TO THE 

ISLAND AND 
THE REGION. 
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sive plantings by Veridiano, a 
self-trained landscape de- 
signer who has been work- 
ing with the Floirendo family 
for about seven years. When 
he first visited Malipano in 
1993, it was densly covered 
with trees. For Veridiano, the 
island’s tropical climate, daily 
thunderstorms and rich vol- 
canic soil were allies. “It’s 
hard to go wrong when na- 
ture is backing you all the 
way,” he says. “There’s forest, 
white sand and limestone 
formations—the island has a 
real natural beauty.” 

Veridiano’s most substan- 
tial contribution to Malipa- 
no is his transformation of 
the gardens and beachfront 
surrounding the villas. He 
brought in golden coconut 
palms (Floirendo’s favorite) 
to fringe the beach. He laced 
the interior courtyards of 
each house with heliconia, 
rare waling-waling orchids 
and birds-of-paradise. He 
built up limestone cliffs with 
golden duranta bushes, co- 
leus, native yucca plants and 
flowering narra trees. Else- 
where are frangipani, bou- 
gainvillea, ginger plants and 
accents of lobster claw and 
hanging marginatas. He 
planted creepers on railings, 
installed benches of drift- 
wood and created paths from 
coral stone. 

“My father wanted this 
place as aw ay to bring the 


family together,” Linda Lag- 


dameo observes. “] le’s aman 
of hospitality but also a clev- 
er man. He built his chil- 
dren beautiful houses. but 
his is the only one with a 
real kitchen. That way. when 
we are with him on Mali 


pano, we take our 


1 


meals together! 


A lighted stair of coral st ‘ads 
to the main house from tl hite- 
sand beach, where Veridiano plant- 
ed golden coconut palms, a favor- 
ite of Antonio Floirendo’s, along 
the waterfront. “We sited the 
houses for the best views,” says 
Manosa of the stilt houses beyond. 
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~A CHOREOGRAPHY OF PLANES BY ARCHITECT RICARDO LEGORRETA 
| Text by Joseph Giovannini/Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


he long gravel 

drive, which an- 

gles in from the 

road to join an al- 
lée of pines, is in no hurry 
to reach the cobbled motor 
court. When you finally ar- 
rive, you don’t just park the 
car—you shed it, along with 
any urban toxins that trailed 
you from Mexico City. The 
silent precinct immediately 
exerts its hold. 

Curved and embracing 
walls, the outer rings of a 
court centered on a flat stone 
etched as a labyrinth, block 
views of the path to the front 
door. There is, however, the 
beckoning murmur of what 
sounds like a brook, and grav- 
itating to its call, you slip 
through an opening that leads 
to stone steps that climb down 
a slope. Carved in light and 
shade by the intense merid- 
ional sun, the walls grow tall- 
er during the descent, allow- 
ing only a glimpse of the sky. 
For a tantalizing moment you 
don’t really know where you 
are or where you are headed. 

Welcome to the enigma in 


“The wall makes a beautiful silence,” 
says Ricardo Legorreta (above) of 
the dominant feature of a house he 
designed outside Mexico City. “To 
me it is the essence of Mexican ar- 
chitecture.” Lerr: At the entrance 
court, a path leads from the steps, 
past shallow pools lined with river 
stones, to the carved stone doors. 
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The forecourt is centered on 

a labyrinth-patterned stone; the 
walls form a mazelike approach 

to the house. “You vary the height 
of the walls, because you never 
want to see over them,” Legorreta 
notes. “The proportions don’t 
lend themselves to intellectual 


analysis—they’re purely intuitive.” 


stone and stucco designed by 
Ricardo Legorreta, a Hitch- 
cock among architects who 
conjures suspense through 
the common Mexican wall. 
Legorreta choreographed the 
approach with a carefully cho- 
sen progression of spaces that 
distantly recalls Mexico’s tra- 
ditional walled domains: clois- 
ters, haciendas, missions. 
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When you arrive at the 
bottom of the stairs, your 
senses are primed for the spec- 
tacle of a monumental court, 
with water trickling down 
the broad embankment of 
steps to a large, limpid pool 
in a bed of river stones. The 
water court is bounded by 
blank ocher walls, which show 
the high canopy of surround- 





ing trees and make the sky 
into a fifth facade. A cause- 
way crosses the shallow pool 
to a pair of heavy stone doors 
placed within the plate-glass 
wall. You are at last standing 
at the entrance to the house. 

“Our lives today are too 
stressed and too fast—we are 
used to television, we want 
the first page of the newspa- 


per to tell us what is going on 
in the whole world, we need 
to see everything at once,” 
says Legorreta, the architect 
who has shaped this country 
house into a calm refuge for a 
family of five: a businessman, 
a magazine editor and their 
three grown children. “I am 
convinced that we have to re- 
cover the delights of life, and 


ay 


they include mystery and dis- 
covery. In a house, you can 
go directly through the front 
door, and that’s it. Or you can 
have the pleasure of walking, 
the pleasure of stairs. So the 
idea for this house is a proces- 
sion of spaces in which you 
discover the courtyard and 
then the door. For that, walls 
that hide are very important.” 
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Legorreta’s solid planes 
may seem like abstract sculp- 
ture molded by the rotating 
sun, but they resonate with 
memories of Mexico’s mixed 
culture, rooted in Roman, 
Moorish and Spanish ances- 
try and the pre-Columbian 
past. Legorreta says that his 
wall is neither Spanish nor 
Indian but mestizo. “The se- 


“After the wall, the thing that is 
most an obsession for me is ruins,” 
says Legorreta. “What others see 
in them and what I see in them are 
completely different.” Top: Sculpt- 
ed rocks mark the beginning of 

the descent to the entrance court. 
ABOVE: The sound of water adds to 
the peaceful nature of the courtyard. 








Opposite: In the living room, all of 
the furniture, including the table, 
fashioned of five hand-cut beams, was 
designed by Legorreta Arquitectos. 
The lower ceiling beams give intima- 
cy to the expansive space, which lies 
at the center of the house’s long axis. 


“Mexico is really a country of artist- 
architects,” Legorreta observes. “We 
have wonderful light and materials, 
and everyone—rich and poor—cares 
about the color of a house.” ABOVE: 
A first-floor bedroom features a fire- 
place and a wood window grille. 





LEGORRETA’S LOOSELY 
SEQUENCED SPACES ARE BUILT 
TO EASYGOING GEOMETRIES. 

















Che lattice ceiling transmits strik- 


ing light patterns on the vibrant walls 


of the indoor pool. “We considered 
making the house entirely of high 
volumes, but it v { right for the 
site,” Legorreta says. “So I made 
these low rooms is Inter- 
esting to create a sec ouage,” 


ries of walls at the entry is 
based on the reminiscence of 
ruins and the sense of mys- 
tery created by old build- 
ings,” he explains. 

With his friend and men- 
tor, the revered Mexican ar- 
chitect Luis Barragan, Lego- 
rreta revived his country’s 
tradition of protective enclo- 
ting an archi- 
tecture of walls when the 
modernist edicts coming from 


sures, reilnve! 


Europe made the column the 
basis of structure. “High tech- 
nology has attempted to de- 
stroy the wall,” Legorreta 
maintains. “Yet it lives through 
the vernacular architecture. 
The strong and romantic wall, 
full of color and light, clearly 
reveals what Mexico should be 
—free from foreign influence, 
maintaining our values.” 

In a reaction to the so- 
briety of imported modern- 





ism, Legorreta and Barragan 
looked not,only to the forms 
of vernacular buildings to 
Mexicanize their architec- 
ture but to anything that 
was game for the eye: Beauty 
was the principal criterion. 
The architects found that 
when struck by the sun, a 
wall painted a single viva- 
cious color—pomegranate, 
fuchsia, magenta—provoked 
intense responses. “You can 





spark those very Mexican 
emotions with the wall,” says 
Legorreta. “It speaks of peace, 
tragedy, strength, joy.” 

The front doors open along 
the side’ of a vaulted hall that 
runs the length of the expan- 
sive living room to the bed- 
room wing. Floored in rough, 
carefully fitted granite taken 
from a hacienda demolished 
in Puebla and plastered with 
the same hand-troweled stuc- 


co that clads the exterior, the 
hall seems an extension of 
the outside, at the same gen- 
erous scale. A low, wide wall 
separates the corridor from 
the living room, which is book- 
ended by two fireplaces. Her- 
culean pine beams support a 
shed roof that slopes down to 
the sprawling stone terrace 
overlooking an idyllic valley 
and hill. “Each room has a 
main feature,” says Legorreta, 
adding that in the living room, 

it’s the barnlike ceiling. 
Working with his son Vic- 
tor, who recently joined his 
office, and with Armando Cha- 
vez of the architectural firm 
Chavez & Vigil, Legorreta 
left no detail of the spare in- 
teriors undesigned. “They 
made models of the stairs, 
patio, swimming pool, dining 
room—of everything, really, 
even the beds and candle 
holders,” marvels the hus- 
band. Like all the rooms— 
as opposed to the corridors 
continued on page 151 
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ABOVE: Clay figures from Oaxaca 
enliven a corridor that connects 
the three first-floor bedrooms. 
The open, grated wall and the blue 
columns “impart mystery” to the 
passageway, Legorreta remarks. 


BELOw: The main, garden facade 
shows the house’s contrasting build- 
ing materials. Plastered brick en- 
cases the two-story bedroom wing 
and the adjoining living room, while 
the pool structure is clad in stone. 





WILD STYLE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


MAKALALI INVITES GUESTS INTO THE HEART OF THE TRANSVAAL | 





Architecture by Silvio Rech/Text by Graham Viney 
Photography by Tim Beddow 


always thought the bush 
was boring,” claims ar- 
chitect Silvio Rech. “I 
was really an urban an- 
imal.” And indeed, his ap- 
pearance—with shaved head, 
designer stubble, gymned- 
out body and _ singlet—is 
more suggestive of Johan- 
nesburg after midnight than 
the African dawn over the 


exceedingly rural location of 


Makalali Private Game Re- 
serve, which encompasses 
some twenty-five thousand 
acres in the northeast Trans- 
vaal area of South Africa. 
How then a career spent in 
the lowveld of South \frica, 
designing, crafting, cajoling, 
laying out and building some 
of the country’s most exclu- 


sive and acclaimed 


vame 


lodges, v the exhila 


rating pr¢ f similar 


the J) 


work in NFOro 
Crater in Tanzania and 
island off Zanzibat 


It is a curious progression. 


nan 


\ partner in a successful 


architectural practice that 


> 
i 


designed—soulless, Rech no 


i ‘ely admits—conte! po 


buildings, he was intrigued 
to meet Johannesburg-based 
businessman Charles Smith, 
who had returned to his na- 
tive South Africa after spend- 
ing most of his young life in 
Miami. Smith 
stage running a competition 


was at this 
to design a game lodge— 
then a new venture for him— 
and Rech, fascinated by the 
client and the project, spent 
several nights working on 
had 
definite ideas that, expressed 
in his brief, resonated with 


some sketches. Smith 


the architect’s; he wanted 
something with verve and 
flamboyance in the bushveld 
and at the same time some- 
thing that had integrity. 
Smith recalls that he loved 
what he was shown. “Just go 
for it,” was all he said to Rech. 

In the four self-contained 
camps that make up Makala- 
li, which is one of twenty game 
lodges operated by the Con- 
servation Corporation, Rech 
has honed his vision of bush- 
veld living and retreated into 
| fine art that is entirely his 

n. Abhorring the often seen 





- Makalali, a private game reserve 
located in South Africa’s northeast- 
ern Transvaal region, consists of 
four secluded camps designed by 
architect Silvio Rech on the 

banks of the Makhutswi River. Op- 
POSITE BELOw: Mud-plastered 
walls with decorative knobs define 
a satellite kitchen compound. 


BELow: A typical African kraal 
layout of specific rooms or build- 
ings placed around a courtyard in- 
spired the arrival clearing that 
leads to the thatched-roof hut 
housing the main living and din- 
ing rooms. A rock obelisk and 
small torches, left, stand at the en- 
trance to the covered walkway. 





travesty of suburban Johan- 
nesburg transplanted to the 
bush, he also eschewed the 
popular Out of Africa format 
that many admire. Instead, 
employing forms from what 
he describes as his “wide li- 
brary of shapes of Africa,” he 
has produced a genre that, in 
addition to owing much to the 
continent, owes something to 
Gaudi and something, really, 
to Hollywood—via Indiana 
Jones. It’s high fashion in an 
\frican medium in the bush- 
veld, at the point more or less 
where Sir Percy Fitzpatrick 
meets Gianni Versace. Put like 
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that, it shouldn’t work. But it 
does. It is new, bold and, im- 
portant for its location, curi- 
ously unfrenetic. And it has 
an undeniable sex appeal. 
‘The approach to a camp 
at Makalali is noticeably un- 
heralded. A dirt road leads 
through the untamed bush- 
veld, and the first views are of 
stepped thatched roofs and 
red mud walls set beneath 
the jakkalsbessie and marula 
trees. Closer inspection re- 
veals a hybrid style of bee- 
hive domes, grass finials and 
metal cones offset by ocher 
floors, stone chimney stacks 


and rustically contrived decks. 

Yet the camp sits as com- 
fortably in the landscape as a 
typical native village of the re- 
gion. This conceit is enhanced 
by a seemingly hugger-mug- 
ger grouping of buildings— 
the kitchen and service areas 
behind the main living and 
dining rooms, for example, 
are disguised within what ap- 
pears to be a less important 
hut; the central boma seems 
to be a traditional cattle kraal; 
and the swimming pool be- 
yond owes nothing to Cali- 
fornia and everything to a 
natural spring. The guest 


Lert: Bold Abidjan fabrics on a 
banquette add color to the main liy- 
ing room, which displays artifacts 
from central and East Africa. The 
tall sculptural room divider was 
fashioned from mud-plastered earth 
bricks and etched with drawings. 





A thatched roof supported by 
rough timbers shelters the main 
dining room. The space’s steel ac- 
cents, as well as those found 
throughout all the camps, were 
conceived by Rech and made 
on-site by local craftsmen. 











chalets spread out in a single 


line along the riverbank. 
‘This arrangement has the 
added advantage of ensuring 


greater privacy. Rech intends 


each chalet to be a place of 


retreat as important a part 
of the bushveld experience, 
he believ es, aS game viewing 


itself. Jolly neighbors and 


prying eyes are not part of 


his scheme of things. In the 
best Swiss Family Robinson 
style, the dwellings have tree 
trunks growing through them 
and rough-shuttered windows 
that expose wonderful views. 
lhe shower off the bath is 
roofless; it opens to the mon- 
keys, the balmy African breez- 
es and the sala, which pro- 
jects airily off the veranda. 
Yet the fantasy created is 
never politely picturesque: 
\nthill-like obelisks spear 
the rooflines; the thatch is 


left shagey 


DS 


and unkempt 
at the eaves; and the baked- 
earth banquettes assume gro- 
tesque proportions. Added to 


this mélange are some bold- 
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patterned fabrics from Abi- 
djan, a crudely carved table 
from Mali and the bleached 
visages of animal skulls found 
in the surrounding bush. 

It is this deconstructed 
ethnic approach that estab- 
lishes the tone at Makalali. 
It has been further enhanced 
by the carpentry and metal 
workshops, which use trained 
local labor. ‘The handsomely 
barbaric metal screens, fire 
surrounds, taps and doorknobs 
are produced with dispatch, 
the selection of red bush wil- 
and leadwood for the 
boma fencing and railings 
achieved with artistry and 
the mosaics laid with a Third 
World creativity that defies 
the normal constraints of the 
First. At one stage the mate- 
rials ran out and broken tiles 
were cheerfully incorporated 
into the plans. 

This is very much as Rech 
wants it. Indeed, he likes 
to think of Makalali as one 
great sculpture. “The whole 
idea is to allow the local art- 


low 


ists freedom to experiment 
with their own skills,” he says. 
“At the end of the day the en- 
tire design is enhanced by that 
creative energy. [he irregu- 
lar angles and rough finishes 
don’t really abide by the laws 
of normal architecture, yet the 
result is quite sophisticated.” 
It is all very compelling. 
The excitement of a day’s 
game drive through the bush- 
veld draws many to Africa, 
but there can be few treats 
more sybaritic than that of 
returning through the gath- 
ering dusk to one of the camps 
at Makalali. Then the torch- 
es flare in the darkness, and 
kerosene lanterns light the 
beaten path to your quarters. 
The adjacent sala is stacked 
with bolsters and cushions, 
and smiling faces announce 
dinner around the campfire in 
the boma. The cicadas scream, 
the hippos snort; you shower 
beneath the terrific African 
night sky and retire to bed be- 
neath the mosquito nets and 
gently turning punkahs. 0 


Lert: A guest bedroom’s mosqui- 
to netting is draped from spear 
hangers. The steel room-dividing | 
panels, fire surround and lamp- 

shade contrast with the wood and 
stone. The shuttered windows 

and carved door open to a veranda 
that extends into the trees. 





MAKALALIIS NEW, BOLD AND 
CURIOUSLY UNFRENETIC. AND IT 
HAS AN UNDENIABLE SEX APPEAL. 
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Exotic rock obelisks border the 
stone-edged swimming pool; 
kerosene lanterns provide illumi- 
nation. A thatched roof, right, of- 
fers shade for a deck by the water. 
Lighted torches, beyond, mark the 
entrance drive, which winds 
through the thick bushveld. 





Text by Carol Lutfy 
Photography by Robert Reck 


INDONESIAN 
VISIONS 


ADAP TING JAVANESE 


ELEMENTS 


S FOR A EF; MILYS 


S VILLA 


ON THE ISLAND OF BALI 


are the 
Indonesia. 


ava and Bali 
pulse of 
Dotted with tiny rice 
fields and 
they 


volcanoes, are the 


most densely populated of 


the islands that compose the 
nation’s labyrinthine archi- 
pelago. Both islands have 
made extraordinary contri- 
butions to Indonesia’s cultur- 
al heritage. But whereas Java 
is Muslim, Bali is Hindu. 
\nd w hereas Java is the na- 
tion’s center of politics, Bali 
is its center of play. 

Nitriashih, a well- 
clothing 
manufacturer and restaura- 


\sse 


known Balinese 


L272 


tOW ering 


For her residence on the west 
coast of Bali, entrepreneur Asse 
Nitriashih incorporated Javanese 
architectural elements into a Bali- 
nese village-style design. ABOVE: 
The entranceway to the complex, 
which is built on three levels, is 
through a painted Javanese portal. 


RiGut: “The Balinese construct 
multiple one-level pavilions that 
are separated by gardens,” says Ni- 
triashih, who topped each struc- 
ture with a different Javanese-style 
shingled roof. The smallest build- 
ing, crowned by a two-tiered round 
roof, is an aviary for tropical birds. 
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“For religious reasons, Javanese 
designs don’t portray human or an- 
imal figures, so the motifs are dec- 
orative, ornate and geometric,” 
notes Nitriashih (above, with her 
daughters, Putri, left, and Luna). 
Opposite: A late-19th-century 
carved Javanese ceiling beam 
dominates the main living area. 


Ricut: In the formal dining area, 
panels salvaged from several 
houses on Java are trimmed in 
gold and combined “in such a way 
that they blend together.” The 
circa 1910 marble-topped table, 
which seats ten, is also Javanese. 


teur who was educated in 
Java, was eager to find a place 
“that possessed a Javanese 
look while maintaining a 
Balinese feel.” She wanted a 
Javanese house, replete with 
tall, hand-carved pillars and 
multitiered shingled roofs. 
But on Bali, where she lives 
with her husband, Ezio Mi- 
gliavacca, and their daugh- 
ters, Putri and Luna, that was 
about as easy to find as a 
French chateau. 

Unable to purchase a Ja- 
vanese residence, Nitriashih 
did the next best thing: On 
business trips to Java she 
amassed a collection of local 
building fragments—painted 
teak palace facades; floor tiles 
from old city houses; carved, 
weathered’ beams from the 
hinterlands—and had them 
trucked back home. “It was a 
gradual process,” she recalls. 
“Every time I had a little ex- 
tra money, I would add an- 
other piece.” 

In 1994—eight years and 
multiple truckloads later— 
she finally put the pieces to- 
gether, plunking down a small 
slice of Java in the village of 


Krobokan, not far from Semi- 
nyak on Bali’s western coast. 

Nitriashih’s residence is 
made up of four Javanese- 
style pavilions sited accord- 
ing to traditional Balinese 
principles. Stylistically, the 
compound inhabits a no- 
man’s-land. Without a for- 
mal courtyard, it is too casual 
to be Javanese; but by Bali- 
nese standards it is ornate, 
even showy. It distinguishes 
itself by unifying the two 
styles in a harmonious, if sin- 
gular, way. 

Nitriashih, who is trained 
in interior and landscape de- 


sign, conceived the entire 
complex, including the build- 
ings. But her most substan- 
tial innovation was the gar- 
den, which she laid out in 
steplike tiers to offset the 
pencil shape of the property. 
“Both the siting and the ter- 
racing encourage a sense of 
openness,” she says. 

She dug out and built up 
sections of the grounds to 
create three levels. From the 
entranceway, visitors walk 
down a flight of stairs to a 
guest pavilion and a relax- 
ation pavilion, both set amid 
flowering shrubbery. On the 





next level down is the main 
living pavilion, which towers 
over the other structures. 
Deeper into the complex, 
on the lowest tier, is the pool. 
It is bordered by the dining 
pavilion, which sits alone 
atop a steep flight of stairs. At 
about the same height as the 
first tier, it enjoys an unen- 
cumbered view of the prop- 
erty. Nitriashih describes the 
vista as “worthy of a queen.” 
Indeed, Nitriashih’s resi- 
dence does not exactly aspire 
to humility. A hundred-year- 
old, forty-two-foot-long, ol- 
ive-colored painted panel acts 
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Opposite: A Dutch colonial low 
table and cane chairs furnish an in- 
formal open sitting area. “I bought 
antiques from all over Indonesia, 
but mostly from Java,” says Nitri- 
ashih. High ceilings and exposed 
teak beams are among the few 
Balinese architectural elements. 


Axsove: A Madurese bed is vis- 

ible through a sliding door in the 
main pavilion. “The beds through- 
out are intricately carved, and one 
belonged to the king of Singaraja, 
in north-central Bali.” The pat- 
terned antique tiles are Italian. 


as the entrance and alerts 
visitors that this is not your 
average Balinese cottage. 
Panels of this size and quali- 
ty are rare, even in Java; this 
one probably came from a 
small palace. 

Just inside the entrance, 
roofs—with sharp angles, 
triple tiers, shallow eaves— 
are each a different style. 
Colors—fuchsia, lemon yel- 
low, fire-engine red, royal 
blue—are vibrant. Patterns 


—on floors, banisters, balus- 
trades and beams—are varied 
and intricate. Stone paths, 
scalloped wood shingles and 
detailed carvings offer an 
orgy of textures. The effect is 
blissful sensory overload. 
The living pavilion, which 
was relocated from a moun- 
tain village in central Java, is 
the centerpiece of the res- 
idence. It is there that Nitri- 
ashih gathers with friends at 
a low table surrounded by 
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cushions covered with strik- 
ing textiles from the island of 
Timor. A delicately carved 
teak panel divides the living 
area from two bedrooms. In 
one of them is an elaborate 
bed that was formerly used 
by the king of Singaraja. 
The weathered central 
beam that supports the living 
pavilion is said to be from the 
late nineteenth century and 
is the most unusual piece in 
the compound. So unusual, 
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in fact, that Nitriashih called 
in a psychic to determine 
“T asked, ‘What is 
the life of this wood?’” she 
remembers. “And I was told 
that it originally belonged 
to royalty.” Royal or not, 
the beam, which she found 
through a dealer in 1986, in- 
spired Nitriashih to begin 


its past. 


collecting Javanese antiques. 

House panels are the heart 
of the collection. She has six- 
teen in total, all of which are 
from Java. Their distinctive 
characteristics set the tone 
for each of the structures. 
‘The Madurese panels on the 
back wall of the dining pa- 
vilion are trimmed in gold, 
while those in the relaxa- 
tion pavilion are elaborately 
carved but unpainted. 

In addition, Nitriashih as- 
sembled a huge assortment 
of furniture, from Madurese 
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beds to Dutch colonial tables 
and chairs. She also trans- 
planted hundreds of floor 
tiles from Javanese houses. 
“Old-fashioned floor tiles 
were increasingly rare in 
the late eighties,” she says. 
“Finding them became an 
obsession for me. Every time 
I saw a house that still had 
them, I would ask the owners 
if I could buy them. Invari- 
ably they would look at me 
like I was crazy and then say 
no. So in the end, I bought 
the tiles through a dealer.” 
After she had gathered all 
of the pieces, the construc- 
tion occupied eight men for 
a year and a half. Nitriashih, 
who oversaw much of the 
painstaking work, is clearly 
pleased. “Who would ever 
know that I’m in the middle 
of Bali?” she says. “It feels 
like a Javanese village.” O 


AsBove Lert: Nitriashih landscaped 
the gardens herself, using indige- 
nous vegetation such as frangi- 
pani and palm. A stairway ascends 
to a Balinese temple, “which is ori- 
ented toward Gunung Agung vol- 
cano, the home of the gods.” 





The swimming pool, on the lowest 
level of the complex, is bordered by 
terraced patios and lawns that lead 
to the main pavilion. A pair of Bali- 
nese frog fountain statues rise out 
of the pool, while tiles in geomet- 
ric patterns decorate the bottom. 
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DYNASTIC DREAM 
IN INDIA 


CENTURIES OF ROYAL SPLENDOR IN THE 


MAHARANA OF UDAIPUR’S PRIVATE PALACE 


Text by Roland Flamini 
Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 





Shambhu Niwas, built in the 1860s 
in Udaipur, India, is the private res- 
idence of Arvind Singh Mewar (op- 
posite), the sixth generation of In- 
dia’s oldest royal family to live there. 
ABOVE: The structure is located in 
the southern part of the City Palace 
compound, overlooking Pichola, a 
lake made in the 14th century. 


n the eyes of the Indian state, His 
Highness Arvind Singh Mewar, 
seventy-sixth head of the world’s 
oldest ruling family, the Mewar dy- 
nasty, is just another ordinary citizen. 
Princely titles and privileges were abol- 
ished by India’s Parliament in 1971. But 
in Udaipur, where the maharanas ruled 
the kingdom of Mewar for fourteen 
hundred years, this political change 
clashes with an older historical reality. 
True, Arvind Singh Mewar’s residence, 
Shambhu Niwas, is a far cry from the 


dazzling palatial surroundings of his 
distant ancestors. And the magnificent 
throne rooms that were once crowded 
with courtiers, soldiers and servants are 
quieter now. But men and women still 
bend to touch the end of his shirt in rev- 
erence; silent turbaned servants pour 
the vodka tonics for his guests on the 
moonlit veranda overlooking Lake Pi- 
chola; uniformed guards are on duty at 
the gate; and the palace bagpipe band 
wails away in a nearby courtyard. 

“So one is no longer a sovereign—so 
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Lert: The oldest section of the 
City Palace—the east fagade—was 
the living quarters of the Mewar 
men (the women resided nearby 
in the Ladies’ Palace). It is now a 
museum dedicated to the Mewar 
dynasty. BELOw Lert: Life-size 
portraits of Mewar rulers line the 
entrance hall of Shambhu Niwas. 


what?” fifty-two-year-old Arvind Singh 
Mewar says in impeccable English. 
“The important thing is to find a solu- 
tion to the current problem.” His prob- 
lem is this: How can he preserve the 
monumental complex of Hindu edifices 
that had housed the dynasty for future 
generations? And how can he redefine 
the family’s time-honored role as ben- 
efactor, employer and adviser to the 
people of this ancient principality in the 
northwestern part of India? 

His ancestors learned the art of sur- 
vival by defending their land and their 
religion from the invading Mughal em- 
perors and the onrush of Islam, and lat- 
er from the more subtle pressures of the 
British Raj, with which a succession of 
maharanas of Udaipur had a prickly re- 
lationship. Indian independence in 1947 
succeeded where the Mughals and the 
British had both failed: In the new India, 
Udaipur ceased to be an independent 
state, becoming part of Rajasthan, with 
Jaipur as its capital. The final blow came 
with the loss of titles and privileges. 

But Shriji, or Mr. Arvind Singh Me- 
war, as he is now styled, has fought off 
becoming an anachronism. “Fortunate- 
ly, we have become commercially strong 
and have set up institutions to maintain 
our bond with the people,” he says. 
In the 1960s Arvind Singh Mewar’s fa- 
ther, Bhagwat Singhji Mewar, the last 
maharana to bear the title, turned his 
seventeenth-century summer residence 
into a hotel. The Lake Palace rises out 
of the water like a sailor’s mirage, its 
white-marble turrets shining in the sun- 
light. One of the world’s most celebrat- 
ed luxury hotels, it is managed by the 
Taj Hotel Group, but it remains a 
Mewar property. The lake itself is also a 
Mewar creation, formed in the four- 
teenth century by damming a small riv- 


Opposite: The drawing room of 
Shambhu Niwas combines Victori- 
an-style furnishings and European 
architectural elements with a pastel 
Indian palette. Photographs of 
guests, including Elizabeth II and 
Jacqueline Kennedy, are displayed 
throughout on English side tables. 
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er that flowed through a natural basin. 
Arvind Singh 
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Viewar was sent to 
hicago to gain experi- 
ence working in the hotel business. In 
Chicago he worked in various hotels 
and lived in a one-room apartment with 
years ago, he 


a Murphy bed. Then, fiv 


took up where his father left off and 
Hotels | fae 


converting four other royal palaces and 


formed Historic Resort 


lox avions into hotels. 
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Shiv Niwas Palace was once the ma- 
haranas’ opulent guest quarters: Eliza- 
beth II, Jacqueline Kénnedy and the 
shah of Iran slept there. Now it’s a thir- 
ty-five-room showcase, with every suite 
and room decorated in the traditional 
Indian style. The newly opened Fateh 
Prakash Palace, built in 1909, has a ma- 
jestic durbar hall where the maharanas 
once presided over ceremonial tribal 
gatherings. Likenesses of the last twen- 





An archway ornamented with Re- 
naissance-style plasterwork divides 
the banquet room, the largest room 
in the palace. The crystal chande- 
lier—one of 11 that an ancestor of 
Arvind Singh Mewar’s imported from 
Birmingham, England—illuminates 
the dining table, which seats 48. 





ABOVE RiGut: The early-20th- 
century banded English dinner 
service bears the Udaipur state 
coat of arms. The silver palm tree 
candelabrum, which is adorned 
with statuettes of a giraffe, a lion 
and an ostrich, also came from En- 
gland, as did the brass elephants. 


THE IRONY OF COCOONING 
HIMSELF IN ENGLISH SURROUNDINGS 
IS APPARENT TO MEWAR. 


ty-four maharanas cover the walls. The 
royal hunting lodge is a country hotel 
and horse stud farm. 

In addition, the Mewar family has a 
foundation that supports two public 
schools in Udaipur, funds research proj- 
ects, awards scholarships for vocational 
training, college and graduate school, 
helps local charities and publishes 
books. Reflecting his own sporting pas- 
sions, Arvind Singh Mewar also owns 
one of India’s leading polo teams and 
the Udaipur cricket team. “In many 
ways we’re way ahead of other Indian 
ruling families because we had a bond 
with the people, and we never let go of 


that bond,” he says. “Many still haven’t 
realized that you need that continuity to 
survive.” This link can be seen in the 
number of portraits of his bearded head 
hanging in the stores, restaurants and 
souvenir shops of Udaipur City, which 
sprawls beneath the Olympian height of 
the hilltop palaces. Often Arvind Singh 
Mewar shares wall space with James 
Bond star Roger Moore. (The movie 
Octopussy, starring Moore, was filmed on 
location in Udaipur, and one local 
restaurant runs the movie every night.) 
Mewar likes to recall somewhat rue- 
fully that he was looking forward to a 
life of playing polo when he became 
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successor after his older brother chose 
to disinherit himself from the throne. 
The brother also lives in Udaipur, but it 
was Arvind Singh Mewar who moved 
into Shambhu Niwas when Bhagwat 
Singhji Mewar died in 1984. Built in the 
British colonial manner in the 1860s, 
the residence added one more style to 
the complex of Mewar palaces that grew 
from a single structure in the sixteenth 
century. Maharanas have occupied the 
first floor of Shambhu Niwas as private 
living quarters since that time. 

Recently renovated to Arvind Singh 
Mewar’s specifications by two Indian 
architects, Parul Zaveri and her hus- 
band, Nimish Patel, Shambhu Niwas 
has numerous portraits and pho- 
tographs of Mewar rulers hanging in 
practically every room. In the entrance 
hall is a large likeness of Mewar’s fa- 
vorite ancestor and model, his great- 
grandfather Fateh Singhji Mewar, a 
ruler known for his wisdom and spiritu- 
al authority. In the eastern gallery, there 
is a fading photograph of his father as an 
awkward teenager in traditional dress, 
taken on his wedding day. After his 
arranged marriage the young heir went 
back to school. 

In other respects the house is a time 
capsule, putting the clock back to 
Mewar’s youth. The dominant decora- 
tive tones are familiar Mewar colors: 
pale green, pink, saffron. The only 
black is that of the short cords suspend- 
ed from some of the crystal chandeliers 
to ward off the evil eye. The palette, 
portraits and mounted tigers’ heads in 
one of the galleries are virtually the ex- 
tent of Indian influence. The furniture 
consists of mostly Victorian pieces— 
some originals acquired by his grandfa- 
ther and some reproductions ordered 
by Arvind Singh Mewar himself. The 
stiff-backed sofas and armchairs have 
new brocade upholstery, and the heavy 
velvet draperies with fringed pelmets 
and draped silk cords are new, but the 
setting remains relentlessly 1870. Al- 
though Queen Victoria would have ap- 
proved, some contemporary Indians 

continued on page 150 


Beyond the sw imming pool of 
Arvind Singh Mewar’s private 
terrace are Lake Pichola and the 
lights of the Lake Palace, the island 
hotel that was once the royal sum- 
mer retreat. The Indian-style turret, 
right, is part of Fateh Prakash Palace, 
erected in 1909 for royal ceremonies. 
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A HAWAITAN IDYLL 


ike the big island of 

Hawaii itself, the 

house known as 

Hale Pau Hana is 
an experience rather than 
just a place. Walls are scarce. 
Stepping through the rock- 
bordered glass entrance door 
is akin to being transported 
straight into the landscape. 
The floral scents that per- 
vade this subtropical island, 
which is the largest and the 
youngest in the Hawaiian 
archipelago, overwhelm the 
indoors, too. 

“The feeling I was af- 
ter was almost the feeling of 
no house,” explains architect 
Spencer Anne Leineweber of 
Spencer Mason Architects, 
which is based in Honolulu. 
“Just to have everything 
blend into the land.” The 
landscape in question is 
Hawaii’s Kohala coast: an 
ocean that vacillates between 
pale green and deep blue; 
Matisse-colored sunsets; and 
an almost impossibly bright 
and fragrant profusion of 
plants and shrubs. 

Hale Pau Hana (a Hawai- 
ian expression that means 
“the house to go to w hen 
work is done”) is a building 
that, while dramatic, also 
seeks to efface itself; ev- 
erything conspires to direct 
attention outdoors. “It’s a 
truly transparent house,” 
owner Ray Lagger notes. 


Walls, in the form of glass 


panels and plantation doors, 


can be folded away. And the 
use of natural elements with- 
in the house—including wa- 
ter, rocks (both artificial and 
real) and masses of tropical 
plants—ensures that the fo- 
cus is kept on the outside. 
Lagger cites Frank Lloyd 
Wright when he talks of 
“blurring the plate line” be- 
tween the indoor and the 
outdoor space. “A house is a 
foreign concept in Hawaii,” 
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Architecture by Spencer Anne Leineweber, FAIA 


Interior Design by RobertRose Interiors and Fim Bolman, ASID 





UPDATING TROPICAL ARCHITECTURE 
FOR A VACATION HOUSE ON THE BIG ISLAND 


Text by Penelope Rowlands 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


adds Spencer Leineweber. 
‘The owner, who first visit- 
ed the islands as a teenager, 
spent years determining ex- 
actly what he wanted to rise 
on the site, which is located 
on the leeward side of the 
13,800-foot-high Mauna Kea 
volcano. “I was fascinated by 
how Hawaiian architecture 
engages the environment,” 
Lagger says. “My lifelong 
dream has been to build a 
wonderful house in the is- 
lands.” A neurosurgeon with 
a busy practice in the San 
Francisco Bay area, Lagger is 
an architect by avocation 
only. (“It’s a hobby that 
turned into a passion.”) He’s 
also a collector of Asian art 
and a tireless source of Poly- 
nesian history and lore. 
Lagger, who is fond of 
saying that he “works in Cal- 
ifornia but lives in Hawaii,” 
consulted with two other ar- 
chitects before settling on 
Leineweber as the one who 
could best deliver his house. 
She quickly learned that her 
client had already, and pains- 
takingly, planned his house 
down to the smallest detail. 
The trick was to translate 
those ideas onto paper. “A 
typical client is usually not 
decisive,” Leineweber says. 
“Ray knew what he wanted in 
terms of the spaces in the 
house and the feel of it, but 
he didn’t know how to get 
it.” As she saw it, her job “was 
to keep his ideas in a man- 
ageable mass.” Their dia- 
logue intensified after she 
taught Lagger to read archi- 
tectural plans. “That was the 
enjoyable part,” she says. “He 


“A serious exercise in tropical ar- 
chitecture—it speaks to Hawaiian 
culture and history,” is how Ray 
Lagger describes his vacation 
house on the big island of Hawaii. 
A 19th-century Javanese pediment 
carving set within the gabled roof 
announces the main entrance. 
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Lert: The living area in the can- 
tilevered main pavilion, which 
overlooks the palapa-shaded pool 
bar and the ocean beyond, is open 
on three sides. “The whole idea is 
for you not to know if you’re in- 
doors or out,” says Lagger, who 
planned every detail in the house. 


could read a plan and come 
back to me about it. That’s 
unusual in a client.” He’d 
pore over drawings late into 
the night after long days in 
the operating room, then fax 
his ideas back and forth be- 
tween the architect, interior 
designer and contractor, all 
based in Hawaii. 

Lagger had conceived Ha- 
le Pau Hana as a series of 
three pavilions connected by 
open breezeways; he and 
Leineweber worked out the 
problem of situating them on 
what is, but doesn’t appear to 
be, a relatively narrow piece 
of land. “I wanted a certain 
sense of spaciousness be- 
tween the buildings, and they 
all had to fit like a jigsaw puz- 
zle on the site,” he says. 

The roof was another on- 
going concern. Because the 
site is sloped, connecting the 
three buildings—known as 


BeLow: “Nothing was left to 
chance,” says Lagger. “In the din- 
ing area, guests seated on the left 
have views of the gardens and wa- 
terfalls, and people on the right see 
the pool. Everyone has a sunset 
view.” Donghia chairs. Flatware by 
Ralph Lauren. Bernardaud china. 


the main, master and guest 
pavilions—was a complex 
task. The style of roof, 
though, was never in ques- 
tion. Lagger is an impas- 
sioned fan of Charles W. 
Dickey, perhaps the best- 
known Western-trained ar- 
chitect to have worked in the 
Hawaiian vernacular, and 
he’d always imagined his 
house with a high-pitched, 
sloping “Dickey roof.” (The 
architect’s influence is mani- 
fest in other ways, too, espe- 
cially in the use of large 
rooms inextricably linked 
with the outdoors.) 
Although the roof was 
crucial, “the whole focus of 
the house isn’t the roof, it’s 
rock and water,” Leineweber 
says. Water flows through 
the house in the form of sev- 
eral streams and seven wa- 
terfalls, including, most dra- 
matically, one that cascades 





from the master pavilion into 
the banana-shaped swim- 
ming pool, concealing a 
grotto with a spa behind it. 
Along with a veritable jungle 
of tropical plants—among 
them orchids and lipstick 
trees—running water is used 
to divide the indoor space. 

In the absence of walls (the 
glass panels that enclose the 
main pavilion fold back in- 
to the wall), sound provides 
a means of orientation, par- 
ticularly in the hexagonal- 
roofed, multilevel main pa- 
vilion. And not just the 
sound of water. “There are 
nineteen speakers between 
the front door and the ocean 
side of the pool,” Lagger 
Says; numerous others are 
hidden in the ceilings of the 
other pavilions. Music is a 
constant, and it’s always Ha- 
walian, which, Lagger is 
quick to point out, has noth- 
ing to do with “that clanging 
ukulele stuff.” 

His hands-on approach 
encompassed much more 
than just the architecture: 
From the compound’s ba- 
nana-leaf-patterned gates (a 
design that Lagger purloined 
from a hotel’s wallcovering), 
everything bears his stamp. 
Even the property’s ambi- 
tious landscaping, which in- 
cludes eighteen varieties of 
heliconia, two of birds-of- 
paradise and African tulip 
trees, among many others, 
was already detailed in Lag- 
ger’s mind’s eye by the time 
he approached Scott Sey- 
mour, a local landscape ar- 
chitect, for help. 

He turned to Rose Marie 
Alvaro at Honolulu’s Ro- 
bertRose Interiors to assist in 
creating an interior that, 
again, had long been envi- 


Bougainvillea surrounds the break- 
fast terrace off the living and dining 
areas, which has a view toward the 
top level of the two-story guest 
pavilion. A giant root of kiawe 
wood was reworked to serve as the 
table’s base. McGuire chairs. Um- 
brella from Smith & Hawken. 
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“THE 
BUILDINGS 
ALL HAD 
TO FIT LIKE 
A JIGSAW 
PUZZLE ON 
THE SITE.” 


sioned. Lagger knew the 
look he wanted, both in 
terms of the overall design 
and in specific furnishings. 
Curved sofas provide an 
effective way to delineate 
smaller spaces within larger 
ones, such as the media area 
of the main pavilion or the 
master suite’s sitting room. 
Local decorator Jim Bolman 
provided the oval breakfast 
table on the lanai with a ki- 
awe wood base, as well as 
custom rugs and accessories. 
But Hale Pau Hana was 
built around art as much as 
nature. Niches were incor- 
porated to house particular 
artworks, including an eigh- 
teenth-century teak carving 
from Thailand in the dining 
room. Some works are found 
in unexpected places: In the 
kitchen, nineteenth-century 
Buddhist giltwood statues 
share counter space with 
gadgets. Still others take cen- 
ter stage: One guest bed- 
room was designed around 
figures of four eighteenth- 
century jeweled and hand- 

painted Burmese dancers. 
Lagger acknowledges nu- 
merous sources of inspira- 
tion, including architect Julia 
Morgan, whose work served 
as the basis for the floor plan, 
which he calls “a story that 
slowly unfolds.” He also 
continued on page 150 


FOLLOWING Paces: “The strongest 
Hawaiian tradition is the concept 
of rock and water,” says Honolulu- 
based architect Spencer Anne 
Leineweber, who turned Lagger’s 
ideas into reality. A hand-carved 
outrigger canoe in the pool, fore- 
ground, faces the main pavilion. 
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ion is perched above a waterfall 
that cascades into the pool. “You 
can swim from the pool through 


the waterfall and into a grotto, 
which was planted with ferns and 


orchids,” explains Lagger. 
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CARIBBEAN POINT OF VIEW 





continued from page 74 

All agreed the new house would have 
to be impregnable. “Erik wouldn’t allow 
anything less than twelve-inch blocks of 
masonry, filled and reinforced, and four- 
inch-thick timbers—and all the rafters 
had to be fastened to steel straps cast in 
concrete ring beams,” says Helm, adding, 
“The place is a bunker. It gives a great 
feeling of security.” Johnson explains: 
“Tt’s very humbling to have had your 
house down around your ankles.” 

Slowly the building evolved. “It wasn’t 
the normal pace of construction,” Helm 
acknowledges. “We weren’t going to go 
out on a limb.” The test was to build a 
house in both functional and aesthetic 
harmony with the mill, whose form was 
bold and iconic, even noble in its passive 
strength. Helm started by incorporating 
the mill foundations into the new struc- 
ture, and ended by taking differing roof 
shapes and levels and building them up 
in a sweep of converging lines to the 
crescendo of the mill tower. If the place 
from the front looks like a nineteenth- 
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century industrial building, it must be 
remembered that a mill was historically 
a work structure. To balance the pre- 
ponderance of long roofs, low eaves and 
massive elevation, the rear, or western, 
side—the lee—of the house was de- 
signed to appear exceptionally graceful 
in scale and altogether friendly to the 
world: a white-painted wooden great 
house adorned with both Danish and 
French West Indian vernacular forms 
(shutters, porches, balustrades and 
arched colonnades). It’s a sustained 
niece of architecture, with the two styles 
successfully melded. 

The house is entered through a bar- 
rel-vaulted hallway, which, with its thick 
masonry (the walls, interior as well as 
exterior, are plastered with rough lime), 
has the feeling of a catacomb. The eye is 
soon drawn through a series of arches. “I 
don’t like houses where everything’s dis- 
closed at once—I like things to reveal 
themselves,” Helm states. “I want some 
theater in it; | want to make you stop and 


4164 North Marshall Way © Scottsdale, Arizona * 602-941-1707 
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enjoy something through an archway. 
Most people here want all of the view 
all of the time; they want sliding glass 
doors on three sides of a room. That’s not 
architecture—that’s like sitting on top ofa 
bare mountain. I try to teach people to use 
a photographer’s eye to frame a view.” 
The view through one of the archways 
Helm created is of the lush rear courtyard 
crowned by a gumbo-limbo tree that 
looks nothing if not sculpted. “It’s won- 
derfully twisted,” the architect observes. 
“The ultimate, blown-up bonsai. It got 
pruned by Hugo, needless to say.” 

Off to the right is the gallery, where a 
Crucian mahogany ledge holds antique 
maps of the West and East Indies (high- 
ly prized by Wilson and Johnson, as they 
live in the West Indies and do business 
in the East) as well as carved wooden toy 
soldiers dressed in the uniforms of the 
colonial Dutch East Indies era. Up a few 
shallow steps is the living room, or great 
room, one of whose walls is the ten- 
foot-thick rubble-stone exterior wall of 
the sugar mill. The room, slanting up and 
then soaring to a height of twenty feet, 
has been luxuriantly opened to court-* 
yards and verandas—it’s casual, colonial, 
and rich in tone, with a harvest of an- 
tique hardwoods at its disposal. Through 
the archway here can be seen a valley 
dotted with stone ruins and then the is- 
land ending in sharp, sheer cliffs. 

To the left of the gallery is the square 
blue-and-white master bedroom, its four 
windows open on a sea of shimmering 
vegetation. “We call it our tree house,” 
Johnson says. “You'll notice there’s no 
glass here—the whole philosophy of liv- 
ing in the Caribbean is to look out past 
open shutters, not through window- 
panes.” Helm offers a deeper reason: 
“Erik hates glass after Hugo—his house 
has less glass than any house I know.” 
‘The shutters are imbuia, a Brazilian rose- 
wood; the room also features one of a 
handful of four-posters made from native 
sweetonia mahogany—a use sanctioned 
only because of blowdowns from Hugo. 

A serious, working kitchen was creat- 
ed within the thick circular walls that 
form the base of the thirty-foot-high 
mill—a space integrated with the living 
room by means of a central arch. Wilson 
and Johnson’s friend James Langston, 
trained as a shipwright in England, ap- 
plied his experience in heavy-frame 
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A THAI LANDSCAPE 





wooden shipbuilding to the mahogany 
cabinets, not only designing and build- 
ing them but expertly fitting them to 
the tapered walls of the mill. 

“It was the hurricane that pushed 
‘Twila back into interior designing,” John- 
son volunteers. Wilson says simply, “I 
was determined to redo in a beautiful 
way.” (From Estate Clairmont she went 
on to open the Java Wraps Home Store 
and is today involved in interior design 
projects such as the old Hotel 1829 on 
St. Thomas.) Together Wilson and 
Johnson mined Indonesia for antique 
teak furniture, doors and shutters; ter- 
ra-cotta floor tiles; and Dutch colonial 
chairs and tables. “A lot of it we found 
down back roads,” Johnson confides, 
“but remember, since we both spend a 
couple of months a year in Indonesia, 
we had intimate knowledge of the stuff. 
And access.” The seven-foot, one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-year-old Javanese guard 
bed in their living room—painted 
cinnabar and black, then pressed into 
service as a low table—was first 
glimpsed on a porch in Central Java. 
“Workmen were sitting on it playing 
cards,” Wilson recalls. “It was so rustic- 
looking, with those great big chunks of 


“The philosophy of 
living in the Caribbean 
is to look out past 
open shutters, not 
through windowpanes.” 


teak. I knew it would be perfectly at 
home in our house because Erik and I 
both love the irreverent mix of tropical 
hardwoods and old brick and antique 
terra-cotta and rough plastered walls.” 
With its own built-in defenses, Estate 
Clairmont may now be ready to with- 
stand any twist of weather. These days, 
washing through its arched and vaulted 
rooms, happily, are not storms but 
streams of a different nature. “Teak is 
fairly indestructible, and it’s all tile 
floor,” Erik Johnson proudly points out, 
“so when it’s cleaning time I bring the 
hose in, and I can start at the front door 
and water the whole house down.” 0) 











continued from page 90 

Chiang Mai and their easygoing nature,” 
Nithi says. “And I love Chiang Mai-style 
art and architecture. The design for the 
house came to me naturally. It was al- 
ready flowing through my blood.” 

Inside, the layout is straightforward: 
an open living and dining room on the 
first floor and one bedroom on the 
second floor. Furnishings are a casual 
blend of teak, rattan, wicker and natur- 
al-fiber fabrics. “It’s a very simple place, 
just for relaxing,” Nithi says. “We don’t 
even have a dining table.” 

The main house towers over the sur- 
rounding rice barns—scene setters that 
are critical to establishing the right 
mood for the estate. In the tradition of 
Chiang Mai architecture, the barns are 
made of teak and built on stilts to pro- 
tect the rice from floods and animals. 

Nithi reconstructed all of the rice 
barns, leaving some in their original 
states and dramatically reinventing oth- 
ers. Directly behind the house are two 
large barns—adorned with carved na- 
gas, or sacred serpents—which Nithi 
has turned into guest pavilions. Set be- 
side a flowering lotus pool, they are 
joined by a handcrafted teak veranda 
that was probably commissioned by a 
wealthy landowner fifty or so years ago. 
Lanterns carved into the railings look 
like miniature spirit houses. 

Also behind the main house and bor- 
dering the lotus pool is a more primitive 
rice barn, supported by six teak pillars 
and open to the elements. Though 
functionally insignificant, it serves to 
enclose the courtyard, completing Ni- 
thi’s rustic mise-en-scene. 

In the end, there is nothing contro- 
versial or conceptually complex about 
Nithi’s residence. Its charm lies in his 
finely tuned sense of scale, his seeming- 
ly effortless placement of the structures 
and their capacity to work together as a 
single entity. But if the design of the 
house is skillfully quiet, its impact has 
been resoundingly loud—sparking in- 
terest among architects and lay people 
all over Thailand. 

“My ideal has long been to do ar- 
chitecture inspired by Thai traditions, 
but it has been difficult to sell this 
to clients,’ Nithi says. “If I had only 
known that the best way to educate 
them was by building a house of my own, 
I would have done it a lot sooner.” O 
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BELUGA I 


continued from page 97 

barnacles off the hull. Traditional 
Turkish engineering was much admired 
too. The winch is, according to Captain 
Andi, “a treasure, a bit of backyard engi- 
neering, each cog filed by hand, the best 
winch I’ve ever used.” 

Her versatile crew is devoted to this 
remarkable boat and its owner. Job 
specifications are broad—plumping 
cushions is as important as hoisting sail. 
Nautical communications come from 
the captain in one ear, decorating in- 
structions from the owner in the other. 
“Nothing pleases me more than to find 
real talent that I can train up,” says 
Hempel. “Whether it’s my new chef at 
The Hempel or the crew here, my team 
is the most important part of everything 
I do. I’m exacting. If a new member of 
the staff at Blakes says, ‘I’d like to do 
things my own way,’ I reply, “We've got 
a problem here.’ Running a house, a ho- 
tel or a boat is the same. You have to be 
precise in what you do. A boat is a small 
place. Like a hotel, everybody does 
everything.” 

And that includes her. There she is, 
in black sarong and huge black hat, the 
woman who has been on the Best 


“Running a house, a 

hotel or a boat is the 

same. You have to be 
precise in what you do. 
Like a hotel, everybody 


does everything.” 





Dressed List so many times she is in its 
Hall of Fame, on her hands and knees, 
checking that the caulking in the deck- 
ing is the correct white rather than 
the usual black. 

Beluga I has a glamorous new out- 
look, but its role as a family day boat 
continues. Perhaps she and her husband 
will take it up the Nile or sail it around 
the Caribbean. But for the moment 
there are trips to secluded Mediter- 
ranean bays and leisurely journeys back 
to port, crossing the path of the full 
moon, reclining on cushions—just as 
Anouska Hempel had imagined far 
away in Bodrum. 0 
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DYNASTIC DREAM 


continued from page 136 
don’t. The irony of cocooning himself 
in English surroundings while at the 
same time selling Indian splendor to 
tourists is apparent to Mewar. But, he 
says, “What else could Ido? It’s what I 
remembered from my boyhood. It’s 
what I felt comfortable with. I had no 
other terms of reference. I could have 
hired an interior decorator, but then I 
would probably not have been able to 
live with the result.” 

In the long colonnaded banquet hall, 
the largest and grandest room, the mas- 


The Lake Palace 
rises out of the 
water like a sailor’s 
mirage, its white- 
marble turrets shining 
in the sunlight. 


sive crystal chandelier hanging from the 
center of the room was made in Bir- 
mingham, England, and is one of eleven 
in the residence. ‘They were ordered by 
Mewar’s ancestor toward the end of 
the last century, and strong steel brack- 
ets were fitted to the ceiling in prep- 
aration for their installation. By the 
time the chandeliers arrived in Udaipur, 
the maharana had died and his succes- 
sor was having a dispute with the British 
administration and refused to even 
open the crates, let alone allow the 
chandeliers to be hung. Instead, they 
were stored away, still packed, and they 
remained there until Arvind Singh 
Mewar retrieved them more than a 
century later. 

What pulls this contrasting setting 
together is the ubiquitous presence 
of the Mewar crest—the sun in splen- 
dor. It hangs over the entrance to the 
residence, is painted on shields on the 
wall and features in Arvind Singh 
Mewar’s collection of paintings by 
Udaipur folk artists through the cen- 
turies, which form a visual narrative of 
the Mewar dynasty. As always in 
Udaipur, the sun has a thick black mus- 
tache and a wide smile. Given the cir- 
cumstances, the Mewar dynasty has a 
lot to smile about. 0 


A HAWAIIAN IDYLL 


continued from page 143 
credits the Pirates of the Caribbean ride 9 
at Disneyland as an influence, remark- } 
ing on the way visitors “serpentine back } 
and forth in that space.” 

The two-story, three-bedroom guest 
pavilion has eighteen-foot-tall louvered 


teak plantation doors and was lifted 


directly from Morgan, whom he calls 
“a champion of the idea of the serially | 
episodic layout.” Lagger loves the | 
whimsical two-story bedrooms with 
spiral staircases she did for William 
Randolph Hearst’s castle at San Sime- 
on; here, he “just used that concept and 
tropicalized it.” He conceived the pri- 
vate guest pavilion as a series of back- 
to-back bedrooms. And this space, like 
the rest, is given over to nature. From its 
sitting room is a view of the garden’s 
yellow corner—a combination of gold- 
en-hued shrimp plants, shower trees 
and yellow lantana, among others. | 

The house’s ultimate luxury, though, } 
is a dramatic volcano view from every 
bedroom. One guest room also looks 
over Pu’ukohola Heiau, a /uakini (or | 
temple of human sacrifice) that is still 
one of the most famous sites in the 
Hawaiian islands. The master bedroom 
overlooks a more modern place of pil- 
grimage—the golf course at the Mauna 
Kea Beach Hotel. 

More than ten years after Ray Lagger 
first began to dream of it, Hale Pau 
Hana is now triumphantly complete. 
He delights in the times when the place 
“is fired into life” by the presence of 


“I was fascinated by 
how Hawaiian 
architecture engages 
the environment.” 


guests, whether half,a dozen who’ve 
flown in for a weekend or at evening 
parties for over a hundred. Needless to 
say, he’s never at a loss for visitors. 
“When you have a house in Hawaii, you 
get a lot of friends,” he jokes. But he 
confesses to having other architectural 
ideas in mind. “This is not the last 
house,” he says. For the time being, 
though, he aims to enjoy Hale Pau 
Hana: “I plan to spend some time 
smelling the plumeria blossoms.” 0 
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| continued from page 115 

and the service spaces—the living room 
_is painted white, and the floor is wide 
planks of zalam, a tropical wood. Kilims 
| heighten its rustic character, and in a 
_ room so large that it would devour con- 

ventional furniture, oversize sofas with 
| saddlebag pillows slung over the backs 
| accentuate its informality. 
| Throughout, the furniture is arrayed 
| in loosely sequenced spaces built to 
easygoing geometries. Yet for all its 
casualness, the house enjoys the cumu- 
lative impact of serious craftsmanship. 
The great advantage of building in Mex- 
ico is the range of available stones, woods 
and metals—and the individuality with 
which each is crafted to fit its purpose. 
Doors in this house—rich fields of book- 
matched grain contrasted with aniline- 
stained triangles at the bottom—want 
to be touched. Handmade bronze door 
handles fill the palm. Legorreta has 
fashioned everything in a Gesamtkiinst- 
werk rare for the end of the twentieth 
century—a total design that offers a 
gradient of tactility from the wood 
ceilings and stucco walls to the textured 
upholstery, woven carpets and nubby 
blankets. “The house becomes a series 
of commemorative things,” notes Cha- 
vez about the unique moments that 
single themselves out for the caress of 
eye and hand. 

If the labyrinthine entrance dissolves 
city tensions, delivering a quiet, medi- 
tative environment inside, the living 
room is doubly peaceful, with its win- 
dows on the front fagade looking out to 
the water court and the windows oppo- 
site focusing attention on a tree-cov- 
ered ridge. 

Off the living room, a massive door 
opens onto a luminous blast of col- 
or. “We try to make you wonder what 
is on the other side of the wall, to in- 
terest you to move from the living room 
to the dining room to the swimming 
pool,” says Legorreta. “The house re- 
veals itself on a promenade.” The room 
containg an indoor swimming pool 
painted an intense blue by underwa- 
ter lights and set among hot-pink walls 
that pulse against the sides. At its ze- 
nith, through the chevron-patterned 
mullions of a retractable glass roof, 
the sun projects shadows that striate 
the walls and water. The entire space 
is a three-dimensional bath of angles 











MEXICAN MYSTERIES 


and color, blues passing through pinks 
and pinks merging into blues. The 
murmur heard in the water court recurs 
here, as the pool wells over its lip, cas- 
cading into an overflow hidden beneath 
the stone deck. 

“At the end of construction, Ricardo 
goes around and points,” remarks Mi- 
guel Campero, the contractor responsi- 
ble for this meticulously crafted house. 
“*That’s pink,’ he says. “That’s blue.’ He 
feels it.” The colors are always excep- 
tions to the dominant ocher; they are 
usually framed in spaces that pool sun- 
light, which strikes them at various 
times of the day, flaring at high noon 
like a match. 

“There is no philosophy—there’s only 
a reaction to the site and place,” says 
Legorreta, referring obliquely to cur- 
rent American practice, which is heavily 
indebted to architectural theory. “I have 
a lot of problems with an intellectual 
approach to architecture. Why so much 
jumping if the floor is so flat? Archi- 
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WESTERN STYLE 


: Traditional. Contemporary. 


tecture should be the result of simple 
things—solving a problem, taking ad- 
vantage of the light and the climate. 
In Mexico we do things without intel- 
lectualizing—it’s emotional. We build 
for the pleasure of building, not only 
for a need, and the vernacular is an 
inspiration. We’re the geniuses of im- 
provisation; Americans are the genius- 
es of order. 

“IT cannot talk about architecture 
without talking about the way of liv- 
ing in the building,” Legorreta contin- 
ues. “I think architecture is good when 
it makes people happy—it’s as simple 
as that. If I can create spaces that help 
human relationships—friendship, love, 
conversation and, in a church, reli- 
gion—I think that is the best thing 
I can do. In a house you have to pro- 
voke intimacy. I would hope this house 
helps people to like each other. That 
is a very important part of architecture. 
I cannot separate architecture from the 
way we live.” 0 
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ondon antiques dealer John 

Hobbs says, “Two or three 
years ago I bought a house that 
I decided to furnish carefully so 
that I would finally have a real 
home. I asked my son Rupert to 
find lamps for me, and when 
there seemed to be nothing sat- 
isfactory, we decided to make 
our own.” Rupert Hobbs 
worked for two years with Steve 
Groves, “the best metal restorer 
in England,” and came up with a 
line of classic but idiosyncratic 
lamps. Among them are a gilt- 
bronze lamp with a louvered, 
pyramidal shade and two lions 
standing guard on each side of a 
column (below); a graduated 
column lamp with Gothic gild- 
ing on blue glass that was adapt- 
ed from an early-19th-century 
German sugar caster (left); and 
a lamp adapted from a pre- 
Christian-era Roman statue of 
Cybele. Rupert Hobbs, 105 
Pimlico Rd., London SW1W 
8HP; 44-171-730-8369. 


COMFORT CHAIR 


imi London has 

brought a bit of 

Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis’s style to her Los Ange- 
les showroom with the intro- 
duction of the Jackie O chair 
(right), a roomy armchair that 
the former First Lady bought as 
a new bride. “It’s the perfect 
chair to cozy up in, and appar- 
ently that’s what she did. It has 
an easy feel that we all try to 
achieve with upholstery but 
never can,” says London, who 
displays the original in her 
showroom and is making copies 
on request. “We’re having it re- 
produced by a man who under- 


REGENCY 
ROYALE 


ust off London’s King’s Road 

is Julian Chichester’s new 
shop, where he is showing “Re- 
gency furniture with a differ- 
ence.” Says Chichester, “My 
partner was at Christie’s, and 
both of us had a love for over- 
the-top Regency furniture. 
Imagine how it must have looked 
150 years ago, when it was 
gleaming. So we started with an 
ebonized Regency chair with 
gold-leafed details and cane seat 
and an 1820 faux-rosewood-and- 
gold-leaf sofa [above] and made 








stands those upholstery tech- 
niques.” The original is uphol- 
stered in a pale yellow silk vel- 
vet and slipcovered in Aldwych, a 
Lee Jofa glazed chintz that’s still 
available. Mimi London, 8687 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
90069; 310-855-2567. 





slight changes.” The pieces in- 
clude a dwarf bookcase and a 
Dutch table decorated with gilt 
flowers in the same manner as 
the 17th-century original. Chich- 
ester’s collection of teak garden 
furniture, inspired by Chippen- 
dale, is also available from the 
shop. Julian Chichester, 121 Syd- 
ney St., London SW3 6NR; 44- 
171-795-0077. Garden furniture 
available through Andrew Hall, 
297 Kansas St., San Francisco, 
CA 94103; 415-863-4868. 


continued on page 154 
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® Colefax and Fowler 

For British traditionalism, Cole- 
fax and Fowler (212-753-4488) 
has a print on black linen called 
Hardwick that shows plump fruit 
and flowers in a stylized design 
and Chesham, which has a tree- 


COURTESY COLEFAX AND FOWLER 


Neptune’s Folly 
(above), available from 
Colefax and Fowler 


OURTESY SCALAMANDRE 








TO TRADE” 


IN THE SHOW ROOMS 


of-life pattern. In its Jane 
Churchill division it has such 
cozy prints as Rocaille, which has 
cherubs and urns; Print Room, 
with images of potted plants 
placed within frames; and Nep- 
tune’s Folly, which has urns filled 
with seashells against a back- 
ground of stripes. 


» Scalamandré 
At Scalamandré (212-980-3888), 
the Cottages to Castles Collec- 
tion has some unusual combina- 
tions. Cavendish Chenille is a 
plaid that has a handloomed 
quality because of its chenille 
surface. Gentlemen’s Relish has 
three different woven designs in 
yellow and blue that comple- 
ment the chenille. Two light- 
hearted animal prints are Under 
the Ice, which has brightly col- 
ored fish decoys printed on a 
red background, and Ki/kenny 
Cats, which is a traditional toile 
that, instead of the usual shep- 


cats in Regency dress. 
Sanderson 


Sanderson (212-319-7220) in 
New York is now representing 





the Boston firm Classic Re- 
vivals, and one of its delights is 
embossed leather panels made 
by the Belgian firm Lutson 
Goudleder (AD-at-Large, Dec. 
1994). The panels are done in 
relief and have designs of flow- 
ers, geometric figures and ar- 
morial bearings. Sanderson has 
also taken its classic William 
Morris designs and turned them 
into woven fabrics. The images 
come across as bold tapestry 
patterns in such familiar cre- 
ations as Willow Bough, Vine 
(which combines willow boughs 
with grapes), Fruit (bursting 
Pre-Raphaelite pomegranates) 
and Chrysanthemum. 


® Edelman 

Teddy and Arthur Edelman 
(212-751-3339) have created a 
suede called Zig Zag, taken from 
a 1925 engraving. With a zigzag 
pattern of stamped button 
shapes, the leather comes in 
seven different colors, ranging 
from beige to slate blue to red. 
Artisan Leather is a similar pat- 
tern with a more widely spaced 
design that is available in a 
range of earth colors. 


Under the Ice 
(above left) from 
Scalamandré 


Willow Bough (left) 
from Sanderson 


COURTESY HBF 


Ivory (above right) 
and Kenya (right) by 
Orlando Diaz-Azcuy 
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COURTESY EDELMAN 






























Zig Zag (above) 
from Edelman 


@ Hickory Business Furniture 
Designer Orlando Diaz-Azcuy 
has created a furniture collec- 
tion for Hickory Business Fur- 
niture (704-328-2064) based on 
African tribal arts that also has * 
strong hints of Art Déco. Ivory, 
an upholstered chair, settee or 
sofa, has arms of scored blond 
wood. Kenya is an elliptical low 
table of blond wood. Ashanti, | 
available as an armchair or sofa, 
has concave legs in the shape of 
elephant tusks. 0 
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INTO THE CLASSICS, 


Fluted columns . 

Gold leaf... gilt... exotic veneers. Black accents and brass 
mounts. Lions’ heads. Ormolu. The brilliant design vocabulary 
of 18th and 19th century cabinetmakers; inspired in turn 
by the classic forms and imagery of ancient Greece and the 
Roman empire. Revisited, refreshed and imaginatively 
redeployed now by Henredon; in Arcadia. Beautifully 
executed dining rooms, bedrooms, cabinets, chinas, consoles 
and cocktail tables. In ropey cherry and vibrantly figured 
crotch cherry veneers; punctuated with grafted walnut, 
rosewood and Karelian birch; brushed nickel and black 
marble; brass drop pulls and black-veined marble. And 
expressed in a superb collection of wonderfully sophisticated 
upholstery, as well. Arcadia; unparalleled quality, 
craftsmanship. . .dedication to detail. Arcadia; breathing 
new life into the classics. From Henredon, of course. For the 
catalog, send $7.00 to 

Henredon, Dept. A27, 

Morganton, NC 28680. To 

order by MasterCard or Visa, 


or for the dealer nearest you, 


call 1-800-444-3682. 


HENREDON 








Cover: The living 
room of a Park Av- 


enue apartment 
designed by Mario 
Buatta. Before pho- 
tography by Billy 
Cunningham. After 
photography by Scott 
Frances. See page 100. 
ABove RiGut: The 
dining area/library 

of a New York resi- 
dence by designers 
Robert Bray and 
Michael Schaible. 
See page 126. 
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MANHATTAN ROMANCE 

Fashion Designer Cathy Hardwick 
Returns to Tradition 

Interior Design by Mario Buatta 

Text by Jesse Kornbluth 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
\fter Photography by Scott Frances 


MAKING IT New In SOHO 


Stephen Jay Gould and Rhonda Roland Shearer 


Recast a Downtown Loft 

Architecture and Interior Design by 
William T. Georgis, AIA 

‘Text by Suzanne Stephens 

Before and In-Progress Photography by 
Edward J. North 

After Photography by T. Whitney Cox 
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134 


NIGHT AND Day 


Investing Stark Spaces with 
Urban Style in New York 


Interior Design by Robert Bray 


and Michael Schaible 


Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 


Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 


CALIFORNIA CLASSIC 


Rejuvenating a Wallace Neff Residence in Bel-Air 
Architecture by Charles T. Young, AIA, 


and David E. Martin 


Interior Design by Bettye J. Young 


Landscape Architecture by 
Robert E. Truskowski, ASLA 


Text by Michael Webb 


Photography by Philip Clayton-Thompson 
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144 Fresu START IN New YoRK 
An Architect Restructures His 
Own Apartment in Chelsea 
Architecture and Interior Design by 
Ryall Porter Architects 
Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


continued on page 6 


116 RESTORATION DRAMA 
Playwright David Mamet Updates 
His House near Boston 
Architecture by Robert Kahn, ata 
Interior Design by Susan Reddick 
‘Text by David Mamet 
Photography by Richard Mandelkorn 
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* 3,2-LITER, 290-HORSEPOWER, V-6 ENGINE WITH VTEC 


* NEW 6-SPEED MANUAL TRANSMISSION 
¢ LEATHER-APPOINTED 4-WAY POWER SEATS 
+ AcuRA/Bose® Music SYSTEM 
* AUTOMATIC CLIMATE CONTROL SYSTEM 
¢ ABS AND TRACTION CONTROL SysTEM (TCS) 
* PRICED AROUND $86,0004 


Wr THE ACURA NSX was inspired by the F-16 


fighter jet, it becomes apparent, on close inspection, that 
the latest NSX was also influenced by a rocket. 


Its sweeping lines and forward-poised cockpit 


may seem familiar, but beneath the fuselage, increased 


engine displacement allows it to produce 290 horsepower." 


To further add to the sheer pleasure of driving, we added 
x 
a new six-speed manual transmission to put torque right 


where you need it and improve midrange acceleration. 


The obvious next question was, “How do you slow 


this craft?” So we equipped it with larger brakes. 

And assuming that you'll not be engaging in any 
covert missions, the NSX comes in an eye-catching array 
of color choices. New among them, Spa Yellow Pearl, 


Monte Carlo Blue Pearl and Kaiser Silver Metallic. 





All of which, we should mention, are specially 
formulated to help resist rock chips, acid rain, and the 
relentless friction of reentering earth’s atmosphere. 


Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for information, 





or visit our website at www.acura.com. ACIWWIRA 
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A Welsh dresser 
accents playwright 
David Mamet’s dining 
room. See page 116. 


150 Kansas Crry HicH LIFE 
Building a Polished Apartment 
in a Contemporary Tower 
Interior Design by Thomas Britt, asiD 
Text by Michael Frank 
Before and In-Progress Photography by 
John Lowrey 
After Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


East HAMPTON FRANCOPHILE 

A Designer Gives Her Family’s Plain 
Long Island House a French Twist 
Interior Design by Penny Drue Baird 
Architecture by Frank B. Hollenbeck, ara 
Text by Susan Cheever 

Photography by Billy Cunningham 
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MonrTEcITO MAKE-OVER 
Softening Modernism’s Edges 

on the Coast of Southern California 
Architecture by Warner & Gray 
Interior Design by Bruce Gregga, ASID 
Text by Hunter Drohojowska-Philp 
Photography by Peter Valli 
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174 PARK AVENUE UPGRADE 
Uninspired Rooms Are Enlivened 
with Color and Light 

Interior Design by Stephanie Stokes 
‘Text by Annette Tapert 

After Photography by Michael Moran 
180 RescUE ON KiawaH ISLAND 

A Historic Plantation House in 
South Carolina Is Restored 
Architecture by Chris Schmitt, AA, 
and Glenn F. Keyes, AIA 

Interior Design by Amelia Handegan 
Text by Beth Dunlop 

After Photography by Steven Brooke 
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After 150 Years 
Of Wind, Rain 
And Sun, 
They’re 
Finally Ready. 


Barnwood weathered over 
decades, random-width planks 
and flooring, and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their 
own — today they're historical 
treasures that give you a rare 
opportunity to create interior and 
exterior designs with a unique 
sense of warmth. 

To find out more about a part 
of our heritage that’s been around 
for 150 years, but won’t be around 
forever, call (717) 465-3832. 

Available through architects, 


custom builders and interior 
designers. 


Conklin’s 


Authentic Antique Barnwood 
6; Hand Hewn Beams 
R.D. #1, Box 70 
Susquehanna, PA 


18847 
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“ROBERT STONE’S EVOCATION OF THE SHABBY WEST 
SIDE HOTEL ENDICOTT WAS A MASTERPIECE.” 


As a stereotypical forty-three-year-old 
architect and owner of a silver Mer- 
cedes that I can’t afford, I read with 
great amusement Paul Goldberger’s col- 
umn “Machines for Living” (AD Autos) 
in the October 1996 issue of Architec- 
tural Digest. Now I have a new unob- 
tainable automobile to covet—Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s 1956 gull-wing Mer- 
cedes. Very nice! However, I can’t get 
the picture out of my head: F L. W. 
cruising suburban Racine, Wisconsin, 
not realizing his cape is stuck in the door. 
J. Gary McGraw 

Cora GABLES, FLORIDA 


Robert Stone’s evocation of the shabby 
West Side Hotel Endicott (Guest 
Speaker, October) was a masterpiece. In 
the 1960s, after I was discharged from 
the army, I lived in such a place. The 
dingy marble-edged halls, the brown 
Lincrusta Walton wainscoting and the 
somber stained glass of the late 1880s 
witnessed the comings and goings of 
old, retired legal secretaries who sipped 
sherry from chipped Limoges china. 
Thank you for your article; we drank 
from the same cup and saw faces in 
the tea leaves. 

KENT SHAWVER 

Wicuita, KANSAS 


I am new to Architectural Digest. Your 
September and October issues were 
aesthetically thrilling. Architect Bar- 
tholomew Voorsanger’s Montana re- 
treat (October) was breathtaking. I like 
to style cars, and to describe the house’s 
essence, I have to use automotive archi- 
tectural terms such as streamlined and 
aerodynamic. 

Henry H. DANNENBERG 

‘TERRE Haute, INDIANA 


Nice try, but it didn’t work! You thought 
that the exquisite Tuscan dining area or 
the photographic elegance of Big Sur at 
sunset, which graced the cover of your 
October issue (“California Counter- 
point”), would distract us from noticing 
an unpardonable flaw. You have serious- 


ly underestimated the deadly eye of a 
couple of fanatic chess players, who can 
spot a board turned the wrong way (the - 
white square, not the black, should be to 
the players’ far right). As they say, the 
devil is in the details. Otherwise, our 
compliments on a fine issue. 

SONDRA AND ALAN ENGEL 

OxrorbD, OHIO 


I was appalled at your inclusion of 
Hugh Newell Jacobsen’s modern struc- 
ture (October) and to read that it “paid 
homage to the graceful clapboard farm- 
houses” of Maryland’s Eastern Shore. 
My husband and I own a traditional 
eighteenth-century home on the shore, 
and we couldn’t believe that this sort of 
architecture would be compared to the 
grand old homes of the Tidewater. 
ALISON BENDLER 

CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


I have a strong interest in your fascinat- 
ing October Historic Architecture fea-* 
ture on Robert Stacy-Judd. In looking 
at my own early edition of John L. 
Stephens’s volumes from 1841 describ- 
ing his Mayan adventures, I find that 
they have “Robert B. Stacy-Judd Archi-. 
tect” stamped on several pages and have 
margins filled with Stacy-Judd’s hand- 
written notes. It is unquestionably the 
same book that helped launch his off- 
beat career. The only regret I have in 
discovering that I own the original vol- 
umes is that author David Gebhard died 
before I could share them with him. 
PAYNE JOHNSON 

SAN DrEGo, CALIFORNIA 


So that your records are correct, please 
be advised that the landscape architect 
for the Kramer house (“Palm Beach Re- 
naissance,” December 1996) was Mor- 
gan Wheelock Incorporated; Morgan 
Wheelock, principal in charge; Mario 
Nievera, project architect. Thank you 
for your attention to this matter. I know 
how careful you are about proper credits. 
MorGAN WHEELOCK 

PaLM BEACH, FLORIDA 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
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& D Building, 979 Third Ave.; NY; NY 10022 (212) 762.9000. To the trade. only. CARPET:.Flanders, WALL COVERING: Cauchois Loutres, 
FURNITURE & FABRICS?Nancy I Sofa with Irlande Linen; Antique Chair with Leopard Velvet; Carmen Chair in Cubic Avocado, 
PILLOWS: Santini Red:Cut Velvet; Velours Fournure Guepard; King Gold Paisley; Cinque Bronze Damask; Chantal Stripe in Brown. 
Room design by Trisha Reger. 
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On page 90 of this issue we introduce a new feature called AD Es- 
tates, a survey of some of the most extraordinary houses on the mar- 
ket throughout the world. Selected for architectural interest, superb 
location and sheer beauty, the properties highlighted in AD Estates 
address both our aspirations and our fantasies. They also remind us 
of the remarkable variety of places, from Colorado ranches to Venetian palazz1, that are 
offered for sale on any given day. So whether you're seriously shopping for a dream house 
or merely dreaming about your ideal home, AD Estates is fascinating reading. Next 


month’s issue offers its own fascinations. Stories include artist Ross Bleckner’s Long Is- 
land house, a Mark Hampton design in Washington, D.C., producer Daniel Melnick’s 
Los Angeles collection, and Joanne and fohn Whitney Payson’s retreat in Hobe Sound, 
Florida. We'll also show strong new projects by architects Dirk Lohan, Michael Rotundi 
and Annabelle Selldorf. 


SusAN Mary ALSsopP is a historian and an 
Architectural Digest contributing writer. Her 
books include Yankees at the Court, Letters to 
Marietta and Lady Sackville. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is 
currently writing Class Act: The Life of Leland 
Hayward for Doubleday. 


SUSAN CHEEVER, an A7chi- 
tectural Digest contributing 
writer, is the author of Home 
Before Dark, a book about 
her father, John Cheever, 
and Treetops: A Family Mem- 
oir, as well as five novels. 





HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA-PHILP, a writer 
who specializes in art and design, is com- 
pleting a biography of Georgia O’Keeffe 
for Knopf. 


BETH DUNLOP, an architecture critic and 
essayist living in Miami, is the author of 
Building a Dream: The Art of Disney Architec- 
ture and Miami Trends and Traditions. She is 
currently writing The National Trust Guide to 
Historic Miami and South Florida. 
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Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


MICHAEL FRANK, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, has written for The New York 
Times, the Los Angeles Times and Antaeus. 


PauL GOLDBERGER is the chief cultural cor- 
respondent and a Pulitzer Prize-winning ar- 
chitecture critic for The New York Times. 


ALICE HOFFMAN, a writer who lives in 
Boston, is the author of 11 novels, including 
Turtle Moon, Seventh Heaven and Practical 
Magic. Her children’s book Firefties will be 
published next fall by Hyperion. 


JESSE KORNBLUTH, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is the cofounder and ed- 
itor-in-chief of The Book Report, an interac- 
tive book review on America Online. 


Davip MaMET, a play- 
wright, director and screen- 
writer, won a Pulitzer Prize 
for Glengarry Glen Ross. 
Among his other plays are 
American Buffalo and Edmond, 
and his screenplays include 
The Postman Always Rings 
Twice and House of Games. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing editor, is the author of American El- 
egy, which was published last year by Dutton. 


JaMEs STEELE teaches architectural history 
and design at the University of Southern 
California. He is the author of Los Angeles 
Architecture: The Contemporary Condition. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Ar- 
chitectural Digest contributing 
writer, is on the board of di- 
rectors of the Architectural 
League of New York and Sir 
John Soane’s Museum and is 
a member of the editorial 
board of Monacelli Press. 





CHRISTOPHER LITTLE 


ANNETTE TAPERT, the author of The Power 
of Style and Objects by Architects, collaborated 
with Slim Keith on her autobiography, S/im, 
and with Irving Lazar on his memoir, Swifty: 
My Life and Good Times. She is working on a 
book about actresses for Crown Publishers. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. Among 
his many books are Make-Believe Presidents 
and Capitalist Fools. 


MiaCcHAEL WEBB’s latest books are Architects 
House Themselves: Breaking New Ground and 
Architects Guide to Los Angeles. 
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moisturizing colour treats lips beautifully. 
scious full coverage lasts and lasts. 


INTRODUCING 
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MAGNO MESQUITA /ECLIPSE 


MUSEUM TOUR 


hen my daughter, 

Anna Maria, asked 

me to design a con- 
temporary art museum in 
Niterdi, I accepted immediately. 
She told me that the site near 
Rio was enchanting. My design 
sprang up spontaneously—a 
central pillar, with the architec- 
ture floating free in space, like a 
flower. It’s a walk through ar- 
chitecture,” says Brazilian archi- 
tect Oscar Niemeyer about his 
third museum design. Looking 


DANIEL AUBRY 


like a spaceship that has landed 
atop a hill, the Museu de Arte 
Contemporanea de Niteroi 
(above) was built in part to 
house the contemporary Brazil- 
ian art collection of Joao Satta- 
mini. Museu de Arte Contem- 
poranea de Niteroi, Mirante da 
Boa Viagem, Niterdi-RJ; 55-21- 
620-2400... The Hunt Muse- 
um has taken permanent quar- 
ters in one of Ireland’s finest 
Palladian buildings, the Old 
Custom House, designed by 





Davis Duckart in 1765. Set on 
the River Shannon in Limerick, 
the museum contains the ap- 
proximately 2,100 objects and 
artworks amassed by John and 
Gertrude Hunt in the 1930s and 
40s. Their collection encom- 
passes Neolithic flints, Belleek 
porcelain, 18th-century Dublin 
tapestries, a 15th-century wood 
figure (right) and the Antrim 
Cross. Hunt Museum, Old 
Custom House, Rutland Street, 
Limerick; 353-61-312-833. 
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MOVING MOMENT 


oe has only 


noved a half block, but 
partners Douglas Reymer and 
Mady Jourdan have more than 
doubled the size of their New 
York gallery. A French Direc- 
toire partners’ desk with origi- 
nal cartonnier is rare for its sim- 
plicity and size. Then there are 
a pair of 1940s gilt-metal arm- 
chairs and matching cocktail 
tables by René Prou, a white 
parchment Jansen commode, a 
pair of Emilio Terry mahogany 
arrow screens from the 1930s or 
40s, three Louis X VI-style 
armchairs Terry designed in 
collaboration with Jean-Michel 


Frank for the play Les Temps 
Difficiles in 1934 and a ca. 1700. 
ebony-and-tortoiseshell cabinet 
on its original stand of ebony 
with brass inlay (left). Reymer 
and Jourdan still favor the 18th 
and 19th centuries alongside 
1930s and ’40s pieces, and they 
recently bought nine Louis 
XVI and early Empire pieces 
from a French chateau. They 
also carry a line of Neoclassical- 
ly inspired lighting and tables 
by Marie Guérin that incorpo- 
rate slate, zinc and leather. 
Reymer-Jourdan Antiques, 29 
E. 10th St., New York, NY 
10003; 212-674-4470. 

continued on page 27 
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The complex, contradictory elements that make up 
your personality have finally found their soul mate: The 
new Infiniti QX4" the first sport utility vehicle that does 
as. much to enhance your comfort on the road as to 
inspire your confidence off it. 

Its All Mode 4WD; for example, is the most techno- 
logically advanced system ever engineered in an. SUV. 








Without taking your hands off the wheel or your eyes 
off the road (or your mind off the Vivaldi CD you're 
playing), the QX4 instantly and effortlessly adjusts 
to changing conditions with exquisite accuracy. When 


you factor in MonoFrame’ construction, independent 
front suspension and rack-and-pinion steering, the 
QX4 presents the ideal combination of quiet luxury, 





responsive handling and muscular durability. 

Of course, as befits an Infiniti, the QX4 also comes 
with the features you'd expect in a true luxury car -all for 
1 base price around $37000 leather seating surfaces, 
dual air bags, remote keyless entry and a So i tonto 
audio system with CD player. . 

We've also made the QX4 as pleasant to own as it is to 


oa 
H ae 


drive, with our Infiniti Total Ownership Experience. The 


defining philosophy of our company, it has made us the 
Number One Carline in Customer Satisfaction” 

We encourage you to bring all the various elements of 
your personality to a nearby showroom for a Guest 
Dye coasted ome lI oman tol Mer ee Rate moe Maran 


behind the wheel. ‘a 
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To become better acquainted with the new 
Infiniti QX4, call 1-800-419-3186 for our 
free video and brochure. Or stop into your 
nearby Infiniti showroom for a Guest Drive. 


www. infinitimotors.com 





WPI Fe . 
pe j © Che (Me Hie Bose Corporation. “Estimated 1997 QX4 Standard Model MSRP at the time of printing excluding tax, 
f f tok roe j 4 ; Tae tion Stu.” Study based on a total of 23,365 consumer responses. QX4 not included in study. 
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MODERN MOTIFS 


at Palumbo had tired of 

Herman Miller and Knoll 
furniture after dealing in it for 
most of the 1980s. “I was wait- 
ing to be reinspired when I 
started collecting custom post- 
war furniture. I like the ele- 
gance and the comfort. I feel 
grown-up with this furniture,” 
she says of the Tommi Par- 
zinger, I. H. Robsjohn-Gib- 
bings, Edward Wormley and 
William Pahlmann furnishings 
at Palumbo, her new gallery. 
Palumbo enters a crowded field 
of dealers of mid-20th-century 
furniture in New York, but she 


ear his home in Leeds, 

New York (AD, Sept. 
1996), Stephen Shadley has 
found antiques dealer Mark 
Phillips to be a great resource 
for 20th-century furniture and 
objects. “He’s one of the few 
dealers on this side of the Hud- 
son River. He has a great eye,” 
says Shadley, who bought two 


‘sculpted metal art lamps and a 


chartreuse ceramic Russel 
Wright lamp. “I lean heavily to- 
ward Mission and 1940s and 
"50s furniture as long as it’s by a 
designer. I have some Thonet, 
Heywood-Wakefield, Herman 
Miller, Knoll and Scandinavian 


GEORGE OBREMSKI 


singles herself out for her pre- 
sentation. “My store is on the 
second floor, and it looks like 
someone’s apartment, done 
with different vignettes. I wish I 
could live here.” Her selection 
(above) includes a Parzinger 
chandelier “with little animals 
running around it,” an eight- 
and-a-half-foot Parzinger cre- 
denza in pickled wood, a 1940s 
French table and two armchairs, 
a Fontana Arte floor lamp and 
an unusual three-part screen 
made of iron filigree. Palumbo, 
972 Lexington Ave., New York, 
NY 10021; 212-734-7630. 


COURTESY LIEF 





SCANDINAVIAN SCENE 


n addition to Los Angeles 

dealer Lief Aarestrup’s in- 

ventory of Gustavian an- 
tiques at his store, Lief, there’s 
a cache from castles and manor 
houses of Europe, including a 
rare 1780 Josephine sofa from 
the Hapsburg family in Austria, 
an early Biedermeier chair dat- 
ing to about 1830 (above), a 


UPSTATE UPSTART 





Russian secretary from a large 
manor house in Denmark and a 
few 18th-century pieces from 
Sweden’s Castle Okna. Aare- 
strup’s son, Mick, has opened a 
Lief store in Santa Monica. Lief, 
8922 Beverly Blvd., Los Ange- 
les, CA 90048, 310-550-8118; 
1010 Montana Ave., Santa Mon- 
ica, CA 90403, 310-458-4863. 


pieces,” says Phillips, who also 
sells old textiles and Murano 
glass lamps. For sale are a seven- 
foot-long Finn Juhl cabinet 
with two tambour doors and 11 
maple dining chairs (left) from 
Jackie Gleason’s upstate New 
York house. “The house was 
round, and everything in it— 
the bedroom, the shower—was 
round. These chairs look so or- 
ganic, like they could get up and 
walk away. I suspect they were 
designed by Vladimir Kagan,” 
he says. Mark Phillips Antiques, 
1164 Rte. 23, Catskill, NY 
12414; 518-943-0884. 


continued on page 30 
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MYSTERY DATE 


“here is a secret destination _ its original hangings.” Sue, Lady 


COURTESY ERIC DEVER 


ne Désert de Retz, a 
park outside Paris filled 


with 18th-century ar- 
chitectural follies, has been 
taken as a subject by artist Eric 
Dever, who has painted more 
than half of the 20 original fol- 
lies. The paintings, which will 
be exhibited from Feb. 4, range 
from a pyramid to a metal cam- 
paign tent to the Temple of Pan 
(above) to a broken-off column 
that houses a complete minia- 
ture chateau. Dever also has 
paintings of Paris’s Pare Mon- 
ceau in the show. The Désert de 
Retz (AD, Mar. 1992) was built 
between 1774 and 1789 by the 
marquis de Monville, whose 
best friend, the duc de Chartres, 
built the Pare Monceau. Both 
men were active Freemasons, 
and many of the follies and 
their sitings reflect astrological 
and geometric rites used in 
Freemasonry. 

The Désert de Retz is being 
restored by Olivier de Janvry, 
who is part owner, and the 
French government. It is only 
open to the public the fourth 
Saturday of every month be- 
tween March and October for 
two hours at a time. Dever, who 
was asked by de Janvry to do his 


paintings, says, “The idea of the 
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picturesque was important in 
the 18th century, and in both 
the architecture and the plant- 
ings, the Désert de Retz sought 
to recall what they defined as 
‘all times and places.’ This 
makes it a fascinating place to 
paint and something of a multi- 
media event to visit. I tried to 
capture that.” Nicholas Davies 
& Co., 23 Commerce St., New 
York, NY 10014; 212-243-6840. 


JOHN BLUMEN 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
living room desk 
(above) and hassock 
for Fallingwater 


EN 


JOHN BLUM! 


in the American Friends 
of the Georgian Group’s up- 
coming trip to Northampton- 
shire. Its newsletter offers few 
clues, except to say that the 
group will visit “a remarkable 
house” whose history dates back 
to the Middle Ages. “The house 
has superb furnishings, especial- 
ly from the 17th century, in- 
cluding a grand state bed with 


The great hall (right) 
at Boughton House, 
Northamptonshire 


COURTESY THE LIVING LANOSCAPE TRUST 







Bradbury, notes that there will 
be other private visits on the 
five-day tour that starts Apr. 21 
to places like Boughton House 
and Elton Hall, which contains 
paintings by Gainsborough, 
Alma-Tadema and Millais. 
American Friends of the Geor- 


gian Group, 177 E. 70th St., 
Second Floor, New York, NY 
10021; 212-861-3990. 





REPRODUCED 
WRIGHT 


leven of Frank Lloyd 

Wright’s furniture designs 
for Fallingwater are now being 
reproduced. “The new furni- 
ture is indistinguishable from 
the original. We use the same 
North Carolina black-walnut 
veneer—we have yellow sap 
streaks running through the 
furniture,” says Thomas 
Schmidt, Fallingwater’s direc- 
tor. The reproductions embody 
the cantilevered theme of 
Fallingwater. Five designs are 
exact reproductions; the others 
are based on built-ins that have 
been adapted to be freestand- 
ing. Available through Dennis 
Miller, 306 E. 61st St., New 
York, NY 10021; 212-355-4550. 

continued on page 32 
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Walter Gay’s Dining 
Room of the Pavillion 
Colombe (right) 


COURTESY JAMES GRAHAM & SONS. 


AN INTERIOR LIFE 


had a sentiment for the past. 

It meant much to me,” said 

American expatriate painter 
Walter Gay (1856-1937) late 
in life. In Gay’s case, the past 
meant the interiors of 18th- 
century French rooms that he 
painted. Gay had the artist’s ca- 
reer of a character in a Henry 
James novel, moving from 
Boston to Paris when he was in 
his twenties. For the first 15 
years of his life there, before 
marrying New York heiress 
Matilda Travers (a childhood 
friend of Edith Wharton’s), Gay 
painted a variety of convention- 
al subjects, but his heart wasn’t 
in academic pictures. 

Instead, after moving with his 
wife in 1895 to a chateau near 
Fontainebleau, Gay devoted the 
rest of his life to painting interi- 
ors of that and other old houses. 
“I was searching for the spirit of 
empty rooms,” he said. 

Fashion designer Bill Blass 
and New York real estate dealer 
Edward Lee Cave both collect 
his paintings. “I worked in the 
decorative arts department at 
Sotheby’s for 15 years,” Cave 
says, “and friends teased me that 
[ never looked above the chair 
rail, meaning I only paid atten- 
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tion to furniture and objects. So 
when I did start to collect paint- 
ings, they were Walter Gays. 
But beyond the fact that they 
show interiors, I’m fascinated 
by their evocation of the peri- 
od—1900, the time of Edith 
Wharton and Henry James, 


COURTESY JAMES GRAHAM & SONS 


Interior (above), 
another of Gay’s 
evocative paintings 


when America came of age— 
and by their haunting quality.” 

Gay’s paintings are still rela- 
tively affordable. In the last two 
years they have sold for prices 
ranging from $575 to $20,000, 
with the average falling be- 
tween $5,000 and $9,000. In ad- 
dition to their occasional pres- 
ence at auction, his paintings 
show up at the following gal- 
leries: James Graham & Sons, 
1014 Madison Ave., New York, 
NY 10021; 212-535-5767. 
Hirschl & Adler, 21 E. 70th St., 
New York, NY 10021; 212-535- 
8810. Richard York Gallery, 21 
E. 65th St., New York, NY 
10021; 212-772-9155. Spanier- 
man Gallery, 45 E. 58th St., 
New York, NY 10022; 212-832- 
0208. Kinsey Marable, 1525 
Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20007; 202-337- 
3460. The Mallett Gallery, 141 
New Bond St., London W1Y 
OBS; 44-171-499-7411. 


JOHN LEI 








NEW BOND 
STREET 


19th-century Brazilian 

cheese cupboard, early 
American painted chairs, arrow- 
back Windsors, bowback Wind- 
sors and birdcage Windsors, as 
well as antique Oriental rugs, 
Mission-style furniture and a 
New York State Empire sofa 
made ca. 1840, distinguish a 
recently opened shop called 
Avery on Bond (left). Started 
by onetime accounting firm ex- 
ecutive Rick Avery in the NoHo 
section of New York, the store, 
with its vernacular sensibility, 
combines contemporary pieces 
of folk art and reproduction 
farm tables (available on custom 
order) with the old. Avery on 
Bond, 2 Bond St., New York, 
NY 10012; 212-614-1492. O 


larence house 


211 EAST 58 STREET NEW YORK THROUGH DECORATORS AND ARCHITECTS 





LES PORCELAINES — Cotton and Wool Boucle 








SCOTTSDALE, AZ 
Cabinet Concepts by Judi Davis 
(602) 391-3457 


PHOENIX, AZ 
Designer Cabinetry (602) 840-0988 


TUCSON, AZ 
Dorado Designs (520) 577-1800 


WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA 
Kitchen Design Studio (310) 854-6322 


LONG & REDONDO BEACH, CA 
Kitchen Studio (310) 433-6393 


SAN DIEGO, CA 
European Kitchen Design (619) 452-7724 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
The Kitchen Source (415) 552-5700 


SAN JOSE, CA 
Brand Kitchen & Design (408) 252-1545 


DENVER, ASPEN & VAIL, CO 
Thurston’s Inc. (970) 399-4564 


HONOLULU, HI 
The Cabinetree (808) 523-9688 


CHICAGO, IL 
Merchandise Mart 1-800-268-4527 


CHICAGO (Lincolnwood), IL 
Airoom Inc. (312) 267-0500 


WEST DUNDEE, IL 
E. Dahlin & Associates (847) 428-2500 


ELMWOOD PARK, IL 
Abruzzo Kitchen & Bath Studio 
(708) 453-1000 


VERNON HILLS, IL 
Cabinet Werks (847) 816-7773 


CHICAGO (Suburbs), IL 

In the following prestigious developments 
Painters Lake (847) 433-0024 

Park Place (847) 559-1546 

Bristol Estates (847) 940-1800 


INDIANAPOLIS, IN 
In the following prestigious developments 
Willow Wood (317) 846-1666 


KANSAS CITY, KS 
Kitchens by Kleweno (816) 531-3968 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
Brooksberry & Associates, Ltd. 
(314) 872-7720 





LAS VEGAS, NV 
Ultimate Kitchens (702) 248-7117 


PORTLAND, OR 
Kitchens of Distinction (503) 292-2677 


HOUSTON, TX 
Kitchen and Bath Concepts (713) 528-5575 


WHITEFISH BAY, WI 
Design Group Three (414) 962-5560 


Neff Kitchens, Toronto 
Phone: (800) 268-4527 

(905) 791-7770 
Fax: (905) 791-7788 





. J ERVING AN INTERNATIONAL CLIENTELE FOR 25 YEARS FROM OUR 
VAST COLLECTION OF THE VERY FINEST HANDWOVEN ANTIQUE 
AND CONTEMPORARY RUGS AND TAPESTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


SORAYA RUGS 

2 HENRY ADAMS STREET, SUITE 233 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94103 
PHONE 415-626-5757 

OR TOLL FREE (888) 4-SORAYA 
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There is no noise. 
No pistons. 


No valves or exhaust. 


Just the whir of an AC motor. 
And the wind. 


And your thoughts, of course. 


As you drive the electric car. 


EV1. From General Motors. 








NEW ADDITIONS TO 


The LEtoile’ Collection 





S-119 Sconce with Oval Back 
H 6"- W 312" 


S-81 Brass or Silver 
H11"-W 8" 





S-120 H 6" - W 834" S-96 Regence One Light 





Sconce with Oval Back H 734"-W 5" 
Available in Two Lights 
S-116 Shield Back Tole Shade S-122 Adam Style 
H 16" - Shade 7" Dia. H 9" - Oval Back 44/2" x 53/4" 
Available in Gold 





MARVIN ALEXANDER, INC. 


315 E. 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 ¢ 212-838-2320 
http://www.dir-dd.com/marvin-alexander.html 


Chandeliers/Lamps/Sconces/Candelabra/Decorative Accessories 
Catalogue available only for the L’Etoile Collection $5.00. Through your Design Professional. To The Trade. 


-~UNFOLD HISTORY 
AT YOUR HOME 


Fine Old Oushak 
6.8x 9.0 





PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 8687 MELROSE AVE SUITE #B139 WEST HOLLYWoop, CA 90069 
340-657-7000 Sax 310-657-6519 


DEDICATED 


TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 





THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 


downtown Los Angeles 
213.621.2766 





Did you know that one in five 
structures designed by 
American architect 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


has been destroyed? 
We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of America’s 
architectural legacy. 


For information on how you 
can be a part of this 
international preservation movement 
please contact: 





AMERICAN 








4 2 COMPANY The Frank Lloyd Wright 
| National Sales 800/553-5611 Bullding Conseresnoy 
Los Angeles 310/823-7753 = 
San Feanetiae 415/864-7813 343 South Dearborn Street , Suite 1701 


Chicago, Illinois 60604.3815 


San Diego 619/551-9951 
Newport Beach 714/650-2200 FAX 312 663.1683 

Walnut Creek 510/210-1042 E.MAIL BLDGCONS@AOL.COM 

Seattle 206/938-3718 ee VISIT OUR WEB SITE http://www.swep.com/FLW 


TEL. 312 663.1786 



















Arté de Mexico specializes in hand craflsmanship and has revived 
the lost art of hand-forged wrought iron in the development of 












our lighting fixtures. “By using these age-old crafts and 
incorporating them with modern technology, we have the 
capabilities and the expertise to modify any existing 


fixture or fabricate your original designs. 



































‘We welcome the opportunity to bid on 
' any and all of your custom and contract projects. 


Our lighting catalog features over 225 different 





ly / i i hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures, available 
in 20 distinct hand-applied finishes. 
For more information, please call our 


customer service department at: 





feos) 508-0993. * Fax(818) 563-1015 
1000 Chestnut Street, Burbank, CA 91506 








AGA JOHN ORIENTAL RUGS 


Creator of Exclusive Handmade Carpets, Aubussons, & Needlepoints 











Sultanabad Design No.Z-103 
Hand-knotted, Vegetable Dye, 100% Wool Pile 
Available in Standard Sizes up to 18’ x 30’ 


Genuine Oriental Rug 





FOR THE LARGEST SELECTION OF ANTIQUE RUGS AND TAPESTRIES, 


PLEASE VISIT OUR MAIN SHOWROOM IN LOS ANGELES. 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN DIEGO LAGUNA NIGUEL LOS ANGELES 
DESIGN DISTRICT MIRAMAR DISTRICT DESIGN CENTER SOUTH PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 
290 SAN BRUNO AVENUE 7340 MIRAMAR ROAD 23811 ALISO CREEK ROAD 8687 MELROSE AVENUE 
TEL:(415)553-8505 TEL:(619)549-4314 TEL:(714)643-2451 TEL:(310)657-0890 
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1) 19th Century Austrian 
Polychromed Terracotta 
Bust of “THE BANJO 
PLAYER,” 29" H 





6)An extraodinary 
Italian 19th Century 
Carved Carrara 
Marble & Wrought 
Iron Wishing Well 
in high relief with 
cherubs playing 
musical instruments. 


52” dia.x 119” H “ 





15)ltalian 19th Century 
Carved Carrara 
Marble Sculpture 
of “The Finding of 
Moses" by N. 
VICARI, 59” H 





20)Napoleon III Boulle Tor- 
toiseshell & Gilt-Bronze 
Mounted “ERARD" 
Upright Piano, 56” W x 
24” D x 48"H 




















4)A Five Piece 19th Century Louis XVI Style 
Carved Gilt-Wood Aubusson Tapestry Salon 
Suite comprised of canapé and four 

3)lmportant 18th Century fauteuils. ae 

2)lmportant Pair of 19th Cen- | French Aubusson Tapestry, 
tury Russian White Marble 152” W x 126" H 
& Gilt-Bronze Mounted 





Urns with Cover, 30” H 





9)A Pair of Louis XV Style Maho- 
gany & Gilt-Bronze Mounted 
Bergeres 





8) Louis XVI Style Tulip Wood 
& Gilt-Bronze Mounted 


7) 19th Century Louis XIV Style 
: . Marquetry Poudre/Desk. 


“COLLAR & COLLARD” 
Rose Wood Marquetry Baby 
Grand Piano, 55" W x 72" L 
x 39° H 





13) Pair of Louis XV Style 
Gilt-Bronze Mounted Tulip 
Wood Marquetry Bombe 
Commodes signed CARLIN. 

47" W X 25" D X 35" H 


‘en 


12) Louis XVI Style Marie 
Antoinette Mahogany Gilt- 
Bronze Mounted Commode 
after Benneman & Stocket, 
70” W x 26" D x 38"H 





11)Louis XV Style King Wood 
Parquetry Bonheur-du-jour 
Lady's Secretary by 
JENSEN, Paris, c.1880. 
50" W x 26” D x 40" H 











16)Louis XVI Style Gilt-Bronze 17)ltalian 19th 


Mounted Marquetry Armorial 19)Palatial 19th Centu 

Commode after J.H.Reisner, eee 18)Italian Marble Louis XV style Gilt. 

GoanixeesD x.43" 1 figure of a “ Knee- Group of “The Bronze & King Wood 
ling Joan of Arc” Lecture” signed Display Cabinet by 
by A FRILL. D.ZOl, Firenze. A. GILBERT. 78” W x 
Firenze. 46" H 54”H 24"D x 110"H 








5) Italian Micromosaic 
Easel Mirror, Venice @& 
1897, 19 Wx 24"H 





10)lmpressive 19th 


21)lmportant Pair of ; : finel 23)19th Century Louis XV 
22)19th Century Italian Renaissance tinely ; 
finely carved 19th ey Carrara Marble Bench with Figures Style Gilt-Broze Mounted 
Century Pine Mir- of Winged Sphinxes, 120” L x 32” D x Parquetry Side Table, 
rors, 73" Wx 40" H 36' W X 26” D X 29" H 
114” H 


VISIT OUR WEB PAGE AT: http://www.jansantiques.com 
OPEN Monday-Friday 9:30AM - 4:30PM -- Saturday 10:00AM - 12:30PM 
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Century Louis XV 
Style Gilt-Wood 
Mirror with Cher- 
ubs, 44” W x 69" H 


14) 19th Century 
Portrait of a Lady 
with Angel. 

School of Nattier, 
46” W x 48"H = 


24) Italian 19th 
Century Carved 
Carrara Marbley= 
Sculpture of 
“EVE" on pedesi? 
tal, by SCIPIO 
TADOLINI c. 
1873. 72" H 


““NEW SHIPMENT*** 
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Open a portfolio of custom and limited-production furniture, 
cabinetry, hand-forged hardware, and 
millwork. Click on dining tables, chairs, 


sideboards, love seats, coffee tables, beds, chests, dressers, tansu, 





desks, conference tables, entry doors, gates, 


and trellises. Only premium-grade hardwoods 
with a clear lacquer finish. Simple designs that fuse 
Asian aesthetics with Western Arts and Crafts style. 
Made to last longer than it takes trees to grow. 


Visit anytime. Or call 510-549-2854 for further instructions. 


BERKELEYMILLS 


330 7th St., Berkeley, CA -1714 Paseo de Peralta, Santa Fe, NM « Public Welcome 





MIRACLE MILE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Fnjoy the convenience of five museums 


on Museum [Row in the Miracle Mile 


CAROLE AND BARRY KAYE 
MUSEUM OF MINIATURES 
213/937-6464 


CRAFT AND FOLK ART MUSEUM 
213/937-5544 


GEORGE C. PAGE MUSEUM OF 
LA BREA DISCOVERIES 


213/ 936-2230 


LOS ANGELES COUN 
MUSEUM OF ART 
213/857-6000 


PETERSEN AUTOMOTIVE MUSEUM 


213/930-2277 





Elegant Neoclassical 
Dining Table. Made of 
rare Plume of mahogany. 
Hand crafted in Italy. 
Delicate Palissandro 

and Maple inlays. 

The finest attention 

to detail. Specially Dimensions: 
priced at $4,950. Be ee 


Extends to 160” with three leaves. 





" 
Full color catalogue 


available for $15. 
Courtesy to the trade, 





4 
Showroom: 


164 N. Robertson Bl., LA, CA 90048 
B® [(310]657.2545 [FAX]657.2547 
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ORIENTAL RUGS 


Since 1945 Purveyors of antique and fine decorative rugs 
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Mehraban features an exquisite collection of fine Antique 


Decorative reproductions woven by the master weavers of Egypt. 
545 North La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 
Tel. (310) 657-4400 
Fax. (310) 657-1909 


( ONLY LOCATION ) 
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Ushak 12 X 15 from our Egyptian collection 














Donegal Carpet 


Circa 1890’s 


10ft.W. X 13ft. H. 


Further information 


on Ushaks and 


Donegals contact 


MURAD. 





KILIM 


By MURAD Inc. 


8590 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 
TEL.: 310.289.8590 FAX: 310.659.6652 


THE 


EXPERIENCE CREATIVITY 


Use your imagination to play with cushions, designer fabrics and Ultrasuede. 


“Entr'acte” sectional sofa (designed by Hans Hopfer). Large and IROGIBUE covered in UUTRASLED best known for its soft, luxurious feel, as 
small back cushions are feather filled and covered in 100% cotton well as being completely washable, durable and stain resistant 
fabric from the Nomades collection (jacquard and chenille blend) ® % Many other exclusive fabrics and leathers from the Roche-Bobois 
The frame and seat cushions, filled with high density foam are é collection are available. © 1997 Roche-Bobois. All rights reserved 
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For our spectacular 100-page color catalog. = NEWYORK = HOUSTON PALM BEACH ROSLYN HEIGHTS, NY TORONTO ROCHE-BOBOIS 
please send $ 10 (check or money order only) ~~ BOSTON LAJOLLA PARAMUS, N} SAN FRANCISCO VANCOUVER 

to Roche-Bobois (dept AFI) CHICAGO ~—- LOSANGELES PHILADELPHIA SCARSDALE WASHINGTON, DC 

183 Madison Avenue. New York NYIOOI6 COLUMBUS MIAMI PORTLAND,OR SCOTTSDALE WESTPORT ee 


nearest you or call 


(reimbursed with your first purchase). DENVER MONTREAL QUEBEC SEATTLE WINNETKA, IL |-800-972-8375 


Through interior designers and these exclusive locations. 


PARIS ¢ LONDON «# BRUSSELS ¢ GENEVA #¢ ATHENS © BARCELONA # ROTTERDAM ¢ MEXICO CITY ¢ BUENOS AIRES * TOKYO #e HONG KONG 








ALICE HOFFMAN 


REVIVING THE SPIRIT OF A CAPE COD FARMHOUSE 


Photography by Richard Mandelkorn 


N THE OUTERMOST REACHES OF 
Cape Cod, where we spend our 
summers, the land is narrow 
and precious, a beautiful patchwork of 
safe harbors and sand dunes, wetlands 
and meadows. Blue heron fish in the 
marshes at dawn. Roses cascade over 
fences. Wild blueberries, tart and per- 
fect for pies, can be found by the side 
of the road. There are rabbits on the 
lawns, and coyotes in the pine woods. 
Labrador retrievers wait patiently in the 
backs of pickup trucks, most likely 
dreaming of a swim in one of the clear 
kettle ponds, some of which are hidden 
so deeply in the woods it takes a local 
boy to show you the way. 
This is the piece of the Cape rescued 
from fast-food stands and motels by the 


| 


aa 
AD 


| 
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passage of the National Seashore act in 
1961. It’s a place where history matters. 
Here the oldest houses are usually 


overlooking seawalls or hidden behind 
a grove of locust trees, these old Cape 
houses may shake a bit when the hurri- 








ABOVE AND RIGHT: 
“We fell in love with 
the house, despite its 
condition,” says Hoff- 
man. The frame had 
to be reinforced, and a 
basement was added 
to hold new heating 
and plumbing systems. 








painted white, with either black or 
green shutters. Found on main streets or 





Novelist Alice Hoff- 
man (far left) and her 
family renovated a 
Greek Revival farm- . 
house on Cape Cod, 
in Massachusetts. 
Lert: A transom and 
side lights now mark 
the front entrance. 





canes sweep off the Atlantic in late Au- 
gust and September, but they stand firm. 
Such houses tend to stay in families, 
generation after generation, and so we 
were surprised to discover that there 
was a Greek Revival farmhouse for sale 
and that it had been on the market for 
continued on page 40 
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PLATO. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


! MOZART. 


THEY ALL WENT 
TO THE BATHRCGOM. 





Over the years, more great thinking’s been done in the bathroom than in all the seminars and summits 


put together. Which makes the design of it worthy of considerable thought. We'll get you started with | 
ideas and inspiration. Call for a free guidebook. 1-800-524-9797, ext. 325. Aatrican Standard 











continued from page 36 

several seasons. Built in 1846 for a ship’s 
master and fish inspector who had just 
married, the house spoke of a time when 
nearly every inhabitant of the Outer 
Cape followed the sea. Back then, be- 
fore the interference of roads and dikes, 
before jetties changed the natural 
course of currents and tides, the Outer 
Cape was shaped differently. What are 
now reedy creeks were then deep har- 
bors with wharfs and hundreds of ships. 
Most towns had a fishermen’s school, 





which held sessions from November 
through April—the time of year when 
the boats didn’t go out—so that boys 
who went to sea, often at nine or ten, 
could receive an education. 


In fact, there were some people who 
spoke of a ghost at the farm, a little 
sailor boy who went to sea and returned 
only in spirit. But the reason we hadn’t 
been shown the house wasn’t simply be- 
cause some real estate agents had no- 
ticed lights turned on at odd hours. 
Though it had remained in one family 
for over a hundred years and had then 
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ALICE HOFFMAN 


ABOVE LEFT AND 
ABOVE: Several small 
spaces were united to 
form the living room. 
The 19th-century oak 
mantel was taken 
from a formal city 
town house and re- 
configured to fit the 
space. Vintage furni- 
ture is from Mexico. 


LEFT AND RIGHT: 
“The kitchen area 
was cramped and 
dark,” says Hoffman. 
The space was en- 
larged a few feet, and 
French doors were in- 
stalled. The pine floor- 
boards are original. 
Sub-Zero refrigerator. 


been a well-loved summer getaway, the 
house had been ignored for so long that 
some prospective buyers had contem- 
plated tearing it down and selling off 
the land in sections. The place was too 
run-down for anyone to seriously con- 
sider; it was falling apart. We hadn’t 
been shown the old farm because no- 
body wanted it. 

But as it turned out, the farm was 
exactly what we wanted. As it turned 
out, you never can tell. Looking for a 
house, after all, is like looking for love: 
You may have to search for a long time, 








particularly if you already have an im- 
age of your beloved in mind. You can 
settle, or you can keep, right on looking, 
convinced that walking through the 
door of the right house will affect you 
like love at first sight—it will strike just 
like lightning, it will feel just like home, 
as though you were meant to be togeth- 
er, as though it had been yours from 
the start. 

Both my husband and I grew up in 
tract housing in New York in the 1950s, 
in houses built with common sense but 

continued on page 44 








It Gets Into Your Soul, 


Not Your Pocket. 


1997 Lincoln Continental s279c5Q) 
37950 
In truth, you don’t get into a Continental. "aan" 


It gets into you. The meticulously detailed 


leather and wood-trimmed cabin soothes 





you while the 32-valve InTech" v-8 engine invigorates 

your spirits. In fact, Continental is engineered to make a 
lasting impression 
in every area but one: | 
your finances. For a 


free brochure call 





I 800 446-8888, or 


visit www.lincolnvehicles.com. 


$ LINCOLN 


WhatiA Luxury ‘Car Should. Be 
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its presence, 


you are at home. 


20 Minutes from San Francisco 


Call 1(800) 441 
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AtL LN Ove RESORT 


Fiesta Americana Coral Beach Canctin is Canctn’s first Five-Diamond resort. 

A distinction which reflects its idyllic setting, romantic atmosphere and 
luxurious appointments. 

“HA SPECTACULAR BEACH. Sink your toes into soft, seductive white sand. 
Gaze out over a jade and turquoise ocean that becomes translucent in the sun. 


And comparisons with par- 





“a : adise easily come to mind. 
México is surrounded by six thousand miles of beautiful beaches. But few are 
as magnificent as the beach at Fiesta Americana Coral Beach Canctin. 
<#  PALATIAL ACCOMMODATIONS. The elegance and spaciousness of your 


suite will overwhelm you. Imported marble floors, a sunken living room and 





thoughtful amenities create 
an environment of extraordinary comfort and luxury. And since every suite is 
oceanfront, the panoramic view of the beach and beyond is breathtaking. 

@# TANTALIZING CUISINE. Dining at Fiesta Americana Coral Beach Canctin 

can be a sumptuous experience with culinary masterpieces, or an alfresco delight. 


Enjoy simple Mexican fare 





poolside or haute 

cuisine in the legendary La Joya, the first Five-Diamond restaurant in México. 

HP UNCOMPROMISING SERVICE. Impeccable service and attention to detail 
are the hallmarks of a great resort. Fiesta Americana Coral Beach Canctin is no 


exception. With a staff of 





600 dedicated profession- 
als—an average of one per room—we provide a level of service unsurpassed 
in Canctin. It's Mexican hospitality as warm as the sun. 


WP FIVE-DIAMOND STANDARDS. Five-Diamond status is the highest recogni- 





tion a resort can achieve. Everything is adjud erfect. ® 

a reso achieve. Everything is adjudged to be p Ge 

And that's your assurance that a vacation with us will be an wy ae 
Motu 


enchanting experience you'll never forget. 


Ae 
FIESTA AMERICANA 
CORAL BEACH CANCUN.. 


R E S O R T 
HOSPITALITY AS WARM AS THE SUN 








FOR MORE INFORMATION OR RESERVATIONS AT FIESTA AMERICANA CORAL BEACH CANCUN, MEXICO, PLEASE CALL 
1*800* FIESTA. FOR A FREE BRO Gooey ee et eee 
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OTTAWA Triton Ons 
964 Indian I 
Panta norte 
Tel. (804) 5 
Fax. (804) 23 











GieMme Stile s.p.a. 
via A, volta 4 ‘. 
36060 Romano D’ezzelino 
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Vicenza, Italy 
Tel. 0424-513900 , 
Fax. 0424-35108 


The charm of the 
house was its 
simplicity, although 
structurally it 
was a disaster. 


BEFORE 


Top AND ABOVE 
RiGut: A bedroom 
with a sleeping loft 
and an adjoining stor- 
age/laundry area was 
cleaned out and 
turned into the mas- 
ter suite. Skylights 
and exposed beams 
now define the high- 
ceilinged space. 
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ABOVE: New doors 

and a batten-board 
ceiling distinguish the 
breezeway that divides 
the master bedroom 
from the main house. 
“We wanted to make 
it a part of the interior 
while keeping the feel 
of separate buildings,” 
says Hoffman. 


ALICE HOFFMAN 


AFTER 


continued from page 40 

no heart and soul. Like most dreamers, 
we wanted everything we’d never had. 
We wanted a home. From the moment 
we pulled into the dirt driveway, we 
knew we had found it. What affected 
us most was a sense of solitude and 
simplicity. The house has an odd, al- 
most hypnotic effect. Even visitors who 
have come to deliver wood or bricks 
make excuses in order to stay. They’re 
instantly relaxed; they forget about 
headaches. or appointments to keep. 
Maybe it’s the abundance of birds—car- 
dinal and red-winged blackbird, owl 
and mourning dove—or the remains 
of someone’s forgotten garden—the 
wild sweet peas and lilies and grapes— 
that holds people here. Or perhaps 
it’s the white clapboards, the angles of 





the roof against a cloudless blue sky, 
that mesmerize. 

Our hope for the restoration of the 
farm was that upon a visitor’s approach, 
the house would look exactly the same 
when finished as it had the day we first 
saw it. We wanted to ensure that the 
structure and systems were all in state- 
of-the-art shape while fully maintaining 
the spirit of the house. Should the little 
sailor who was lost so long ago ever find 
his way over the dunes and back to this 
house, we wanted him to feel, above all 
else, that he had indeed come home. 

We began working with Bob Wein- 
stein of Roberts Associates and the ar- 
chitects he recommended, John R. 
Tankard III and his associate, Marsha 
Topham. Together, we agreed that our 

continued on page 46 
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BELOW AND RIGHT: 
“The beauty of these 
angles, set against the 
blue sky, captured our 
imagination,” says 
Hoffman. Windows, 
French doors and a 
transom were added 
to help open the inte- 
riors to the setting. 





continued from page 44 
goal was to return the farm to all that it 
ever was and ever could be. For all in- 
volved, the charm of the house was its 
simplicity, although it was apparent that, 
structurally, the house was a disaster. 
The biggest undertaking was work- 
ing to reinforce the original framing. 
The house was taken down to its very 
core, then rebuilt, skeleton first. There 
were thirty-two inches between joists 


GUEST SPEAKER 
ALICE HOFFMAN 


U8 


rather than the sixteen inches standard 
now, and all agreed it was quite amazing 
that no one had fallen through from the 
second floor to the first. At the time the 
house had been built, the oak forests of 
Cape Cod had long been destroyed by 
overfarming. Many local trees—the 
locust and pine, as well as the apple 
and pear and linden trees that arrived 
and naturalized after a shipwreck— 
were not useful for construction, and 
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builders often skimped on wood. The 
original nineteenth-century framing, 
plus several substandard renovations, 
were the greatest challenge. In effect, 
carpenters created a new house within | 
the old one, reinforcing each beam and 
joist. Additional carpentry that might 
have been straightforward in other cir- 
cumstances became more complex— 
a dormer, for instance, that added.a 

continued on page 49 


Lert: Mahogany steps 
lead down to the blue- 
stone patio and pool. 
“People before us had 
truly lived here, had 
enjoyed the farm as a 
home and then as a 
summer house, and we 
can feel their pleasure 
and their memories.” 
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continued from page 46 
bathroom to the second floor had to fit with the quirkiness of 
the existing structure. 

Coal stoves had provided the only heat at the farm; one 
stove had been attached to a chimney in the kitchen, the oth- 
er to a chimney in the living room. Both chimneys were un- 
lined; bricks had deteriorated, the mortar had failed. Once 
the chimneys were taken down, the absence of the one in the 
kitchen allowed us to rethink the floor plan. We eliminated a 
bathroom, which had been hastily added in the recent past, 
then expanded out three feet, reversing the current kitchen 
and dining area. The chimney in the living room was rebuilt, 
and we were fortunate enough to find an oak mantel decorat- 
ed with hand-carved owls (recently removed from a Victori- 
an house being “condoized” in Boston), a nature motif that 
expressed the relationship of the farm to the land around it. 

A bulldozer was brought in to excavate a basement to allow 
for the addition of a heating system, along with all new 
plumbing and electrical systems. Damage that had been 
caused by a nineteenth-century foundation that was only six 
bricks high also needed to be addressed. ‘Two beehive cellars, 
one of which had originally been connected to the gutters 
and used as a cistern for rainwater, were incorporated into 
the new basement. 

Because the farm’s rooms are small and the ceilings are low, 
the living room and a small bedroom were combined. How- 
ever, great care was taken to keep the house to scale: All orig- 
inal windows were replaced exactly to size. The wide pine 
floorboards were taken up and relaid. New walls and insula- 


Looking for a house, after all, 
is like looking for love: You may 
have to search for a long time, 
particularly if you already have an 
image of your beloved in mind. 


tion were added, but the wainscoting was preserved through- 
out, as were the original bricks in the breezeway. The white 
post-and-rail fence, which had surrounded the small front 
yard through hurricanes and summers as humid as they were 
hot, was echoed with a white picket fence. An arbor was 
added to help support the old trumpet vine, a bloom the bees 
and butterflies prefer above all others. 

In the end, it’s what you prefer, what you yearn for most of 
all, that makes you want to stay in one place. It’s what calls you 
back again and again, even when the whole world beckons. 
Sailors from the Cape have always returned to their roses and 
fences. Far out at sea, they have dreamed of blueberry pie and 
of quilts set out on soft feather beds. For us, it is much the same. 
We have at last found the place we dream of on January nights 
in the city. When there’s ice on our windowpanes and buses 
skid along the avenue, we can think about summer and blue 
skies all we want. We can imagine we’re already home. 0 
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DECONSTRUCTING THE AMERICAN DREAM 
CONTEMPORARY EDGES SET OFF A COLONIAL-STYLE HOUSE IN MICHIGAN 


By Fames Steele 


HE COLONIAL HOUSE— 
a potent American 
icon symbolizing aus- 
tere national beginnings—was 
first viewed with disdain by 
the aristocracy on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The British saw it 
as a clumsy attempt to adapt 
their vernacular to a separatist 
style, while Thomas Jeffer- 
son, echoing the opinion of 
wealthy landowners who pre- 
ferred classicism, dismissed 
the indigenous buildings as 
“rude” and “misshapen.” 
Colonial architecture didn’t 


i, e—, | 
IN PROGRESS 


‘Top AND ABOVE: Gio- 
vannini set the rear ad- 
dition, which includes 
revamped living spaces, 
at an angle to capture 

the long-view. RIGHT: 

A fretwork railing off 

the new bedroom suite 
marks the facade. 


receive critical acceptance, in 
fact, until the mid-nineteenth 
century, when James Elliot 
Cabot, a disciple of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s, praised 
“the homes of Old New En- 
gland” 
The low ceil- 
ings conserved heat, and the 
aligned windows provided 
natural ventilation and am- 


their design: 


for the sensibility of 





ple light. In subsequent de- 
cades the style’s historic as- 
sociations as well as its qual- 
ity of construction and its 
details—clapboard _ siding, 
steeply sloped roofs, pro- 
jecting second floors, stone 
chimneys, small windowpanes 
and exposed beam ceilings 
—established the look and 


accelerated the trend to- 


John and Deborah Do- 
han’s Colonial Revival 
house outside Detroit 
was added on to and 
renovated by Joseph 
Giovannini. Lert: “The 
front gives little in- 
kling that anything has 


changed,” he notes. 





ward Revolutionary nostalgia. 
During the heightened na- 
tionalism of post-World War I 
America, Colonial Revival ar- 
chitecture continued to rep- 
resent a distrust of foreign 
influences. It was the domi- 
nant style in the Midwest by 
1925, favored because of the 
economy of wood construc- 
continued on page 52 
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RiGut: A two-sided 
fireplace serves both 
the family room and, 
beyond, the library, 
which was formerly a 
sunroom. The layout 
“affirms the order of 
the house while in- 
creasing the space,” 
Giovannini remarks. 
continued from page 50 
tion that allowed more floor 
area for less labor—and the 
compatibility of such floor 
plans with family life. Co- 
lonial Revival remained the 
style of choice for builders 
capitalizing on the flight to 
the suburbs after World War 
LI: As the various Levittowns 
demonstrated, it was the per- 
fect vehicle to carry the Amer- 
ican dream. 

‘This metaphor-laden his- 
tory figured prominently in 
Joseph Giovannini’s reno- 
vation of and addition to a 
generic 1930 Colonial Revi- 


5?) 











“The addition seam- 
lessly integrates with 
the house,” says Gio- 
vannini. LEFT: An ex- 
terior brick wall became 
a room divider in the 
main living area ex- 
pansion. BELOW LEFT: 
French doors “give the 
feeling of a back porch.” 


val house in a suburb outside 


Detroit. An architectural writ- 
er and designer, Giovannini 
was interested in turning 
theory into built form, in 
translating concept into space. 
His clients, John and Debo- 
rah Dohan, a lawyer and a 
teacher, respectively, needed 
more room for themselves 
and their young son. They 
specified only that they want- 
ed to modernize their vin- 
tage house and still present a 
stately facade to the street. 
“Any new work had to be 
suitable to a family’s contem- 
porary lifestyle and sympa- 





“Any new work had to be suitable 
to a contemporary lifestyle 
and sympathetic to the strong 
character of the building.” 


thetic to the strong charac- 
ter of the building,” Giovanni- 
ni emphasizes. 

He began his restructur- 
ing by searching for a more 
expansive sight line from 
the rear of the residence. He 
found that an angle aimed at 
a corner of the restrictive, 
narrow lot would “corkscrew 
the addition out of the orthog- 
onal context of the street, 
breaking up its boxiness,” and 
he set up a deconstructivist 
“noncongruent system” that 
intersects the house and cap- 
tures generous views bor- 
rowed from the adjacent yards. 





On the first level, a skewed 
envelope encloses what had 
been a sunroom tacked onto 
the rear of the house and 
is now a library. The once 
isolated kitchen has been 
relocated to gain light and 
air; it balances the library 
at the other end of the enclo- 
sure. Throughout, circulation 
is generally more liberal than 
it had been previously: An 
expanded family area be- 
tween the kitchen and the 
library takes maximum ad- 
vantage of the reconfigured 
rear garden, which has been 

continued on page 56 
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continued from page 52 
made more accessible by 
French doors that line two of 
the three perimeters of the 
extension. The odd, triangu- 
lar spaces left over by the col- 
lision of the old and new sec- 
tions have been converted to 
a garden room beside the li- 
brary and a pantry serving 
the kitchen. 

The garden fagade of the 
lower part of the addition, in- 
spired by a neighbor’s colon- 





“T brought out the angles latent in 
the gabled roofs of all Colonial houses.” 


an ol 


NEDO ou 


es 


‘Tor AND Apove: Gio- 
vannini transformed 
the attic by placing two 
linked dormers on the 
roof. ABOVE RIGHT: 

In the study/playroom, 
what was part of the 
roof exterior is now an 
oak-sheathed wall. 


AFTER 


naded neo-Georgian porch, 
escapes disparity with the 
rest of the house through the 
insertion of vaguely classi- 
cal pilasters between each set 
of French doors and an ab- 
stracted chinoiserie fretwork 
railing along the flat roof. 
This base permits the bed- 
room suite above—which Gio- 
vannini visualized as “a pavil- 
ion On its own terrace”’—to 
read as both a separate and a 
connected entity. 
Giovannini removed the 





bedroom suite ceiling, allow- 
ing the space its full height 
by extending it to the origi- 
nal gabled roof. His transfor- 
mation of the house’s upper 
reaches continued with his 
conversion of the attic into a 
third-floor study/playroom, 
where he bestowed neces- 
sary headroom by muting 
the intersecting edges of a 
series of progressively small- 
er dormers that spin out to- 
ward the rear. Giovannini 
was “inspired by the eaves,” 





Far Lert: A stair leads — 
through an opening in — 
the ceiling of the cen- — 
tral hall to the new 
third floor, which had 
been the attic. Lert: 
The walls now con- 
verge at the peak of 
the original roof gable. 





he remarks: An important 
cue was “Bachelard’s notion 
of the attic as the haunt 
of the imagination, a place 
of dreaming.” 

The dormers and a diago- 
nal flue rising through the at- 
tic from a new fireplace in 
the library contribute to the 
angularity of the space, as 
do a custom-designed planar 
desk and daybed and a pair of 
Rietveld chairs. The severity 
is sustained by the stark con- 

continued on page 60 
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DECONSTRUCTING THE AMERICAN DREAM 


BELOw: Rietveld chairs 
and a custom-designed 
daybed and desk accen- 
tuate the angularity of 
the study. A demilune 
window, the single 
traditional element, 
overlooks the garden 
and forms a stylistic 
link to the rear facade. 








ABOVE: The attic was 
defined by the fireplace 
wall and the pitched 
roof. ABOVE RIGHT: 
The converted space 
is where “the house’s 
geometries meet,” 
says Giovannini, who 
encased the flue, cre- 
ating a canted support. 


continued from page 56 
trast between the white ceil- 
ing and walls and the hard- 
wood floors and is only par- 
tially softened by occasional 
rugs. A demilune window in 
the asymmetrical gable fac- 
ing the garden is the one tradi- 
tional note: It was introduced 
to make that end stylistically 
compatible with the exterior. 

Of the marked dissimilari- 
ty between the attic’s abstrac- 
tion and its standard frame- 
work, Giovannini explains 
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that once he decided to build 
the new dormers, “I didn’t 
try to trick out the interior, I 
just let it happen. I wanted 
some complexity, and when I 
started to open up the attic it 
became much more interest- 
ing than I thought it would 
be. It seemed essential to bring 
out the oblique and acute an- 
gles latent in the gabled roofs 
of all Colonial houses.” 

The outside of the house 
laterally parallels the sense of 
surprise that vertically un- 





folds inside; that “it doesn’t 
add up to a perceptible whole,” 
says Giovannini, was the idea. 
From the street, the Colonial 
Revival facade is intact—and 
static—but that changes dra- 
matically at the side, where, 
“as the building begins to 
gravitate toward the better 
view,” he says, “the move- 
ment accelerates.” The place- 
ment of the back door and 
the garage, and the bluestone 
and granite cobblestone paths 
between them, “confirms” the 








angle of the new construction. | 
The strategy of the overall 
design, of planned accident 
and spatial’ release, is consis- 
tent with deconstructivist 
theory and with what Gio- 
vannini calls a “self-proliferat- 
ing, enigmatic architecture.” 
In showing that the Colonial 
style can be reassessed, that 
there is no inherent desecra- 
tion in the fragmenting and 
twisting of its forms, he has 
given new, creative force to 
its enduring iconography. 0 
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EVOLUTION OF THE JAGUAR 


THE XK8 REAFFIRMS A RICH STYLING LEGACY 


AAPHY COURTESY JAGUAR CARS ARCHIVES 





Asove: The Jaguar 
XK 120 roadster de- 
buted in 1948, provid- 
ing Britain with its 
first postwar opportu- 
nity to enter the Unit- 
ed States sports car 
market. RiGHt: The 
E-type, introduced in 
1961, is in the design 
collection of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 


By Paul Goldberger 


HE CONCEPT OF BEAU- 

ty ima Car is not easy 

to define. A car, after 
all, is a machine, and aren’t 
machines supposed to look, 
well, mechanical? Yet the au- 
tomobiles most acclaimed as 
works of design have gener- 
ally been the ones that have 
looked the least like ma- 
chines—the cars that hide 
their mechanical identities 
within smooth, flowing lines. 





They symbolize speed and 
movement. And of course 
when cars are truly beautiful, 
they possess just as much al- 
lure at rest. 

What is it? There is no 
single word in the English 
language for perfection of 
line: Fluid, elegant and lyrical | 
only begin to hint at those 
ineffable qualities that make 
an automobile as appealing 
to look at as it is to drive. It’s 
a matter of a natural, easy 

continued on page 66 


BeLow: The 1997 
XK8 is Jaguar’s first 
new sports car in over 
two decades. Its shape 
takes inspiration from 
both the E-type and | 
the XK 120. “We want- _ 
ed to give the new style 
a more assertive per- 
sonality,” says Geoff , 
Lawson, Jaguar’s 
styling director. 
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did nothing to quicken the 
heart when parked in the 
driveway. The XJS had nei- 
ther the extruded, bullet- 
like profile of the E-type 
nor the suave curves of the 





sports cars much beyond an 
initial concept. 

Could there again be a 
Jaguar that people loved— 
not just respected but craved 
as they had craved Jaguars 


XK 120. It looked as if past? Welcome to the XK8, 

it had been designed by a_ the first new Jaguar sports 

somehow managed to be worthy of acquisition. committee, and in fact Mal- car in a generation and per- 
both voluptuous and ami- Jag lost its way some-__colm Sayer, the brilliant de- _ haps the finest piece of auto- 
able, and continued in 1961 what in the mid-1970s, when _ signer who had created the motive design of the 1990s. If 
with the introduction of the _ the E-type was replaced with vibrant sculptural shape of ever there were a car that 


type, a spectacularly po- the E-type, hadn’t lived to embodied both an under- 
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The XK8 boasts a 
pow erful 4.0-liter, 
32-valve engine—the 
first V-eight ever de- 
signed by Jaguar. 
ABOVE AND LEFT: 
The XK8 convertible 
(also available in 
coupe style) is expect- 
ed to account for the 
majority of XK8 sales 
in the United States. 


he XJS generation of 


standing of history and an 
eagerness to move ahead, it is 
this one. Like a work of ar- 
chitecture that recalls certain 
traditional elements while 
breaking new ground, the 
XK8 is both deeply connected 
to the classic designs of past 
Jaguars and firmly of its own 
time. Could we think of it as 
representing the highest ideals 
of postmodernism, then? No, 
the XK8 is too complete a 
work of design in itself, with- 
out a whiff of pastiche. Jag- 
uar’s designers, led by Geoff 
Lawson, the company’s styl- 
ing director, have produced 
an object that exudes both 
energy and utter refinement. 
This isn’t just me talk- 
ing. When I had the use of a 
rich-blue XK8 convertible 
continued on page 68 
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HY IS HE A MUCH BETTER 
DANCER HERE THAN AT 
HOME? COULD IT BE THE 
MYSTERIOUS HEALING POWERS OF 
THE SONORAN DESERT? OR THE 
INTOXICATING AROMA OF A MESQUITE 
FIRE? MAYBE IT’S THE PIQUANT 
PRICKLY PEAR SALSA. ALL | KNOW 
IS THAT SINCE WE'VE BEEN AT 
THE SCOTTSDALE PRINCESS HE'S 
JUST NOT HIMSELF COME TO THINK 
OF IT, HE'S MORE LIKE HIM- 
SELF THAN HE HAS BEEN IN A WHILE. 
| HOPE MY FEET CAN TAKE IT. e CALL 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 800-223-1818. 
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for the price of 5. 


And on the first day | rested. But on 

the first night we danced amidst the 

/ hibiscus and listened to the waves - 
"break. In the morning we watched the 
sun glisten off the Sierra Madre. This 
perfect weather, day in day out, is | 
going to spoil me. No wonder the 
Acapulco Princess was voted one of - 

the top 50 tropical resorts in the world. 
\ J Imagine, We're spending seven days 
i’ here for the price of five, including | 
breakfast and dinner. Somebody wake | 

me. | must be dreaming, *Call your travel 
agent or 800-223-1818 for details, 
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‘The’ Teading Hotels of the’World 
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When you own this desk from Mill House of Woodbury, 
of course you'll want to sit down and use it. 





But you'll also be tempted to stand back and just 
gaze at it fondly. 


At Mill House you'll find the desk that fits your body and spirit. It might be a partners’ 
desk. A banker’s desk. A kneehole desk. A simple writing table. Or a cylinder-top desk 
like this one. And while you’re choosing a desk for your office, you might also take a 
peek at our 17 showrooms of fine English and French furniture, accessories, chandeliers 
and works of art for your home. 
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Mill House Antiques 


1964 _THIRTY-THREE YEARS OF CHOICE _1997 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 
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You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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You know what you like. 
And with over 1100 
furniture designs, 400 upholstery 
styles, 1200 fabric choices 
and 200 leather patterns, 
Drexel Heritage Home 
Inspirations is the one place 
to find it. For the name of 
your nearest dealer, 
call us at 1-800-916-1986 or 
visit our web site at 
http://www.drexelheritage.com. 
Come visit us soon. What you 


discover may be yourself. 
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01997 Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc. 
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JAGUAR’S XK8 


continued from page 66 

for several days last fall, the car stopped 
traffic everywhere I went. At a red light 
in lower Manhattan, a man crossing the 
street stopped midway, looked right at 
me and said, “Do you know you're driv- 
ing the most beautiful car in. New 
York?” Four people got up from a café 
on Madison Avenue to look at the car. 
Getting attention became so common 
that I began to feel cheated if a short 
trip didn’t yield at least an admiring 
look from a passerby. 

If some of this came from the fact 
that the Jaguar was new, it was prompt- 
ed at least as much, I think, by the com- 
pelling beauty of the car’s form. Here at 
last is a car in which the proportions are 
exactly right, the details perfect, the 
overall sense one of understated finesse. 
The Jaguar XK8 is sensual, as sensual as 
any sports car that has ever come out of 
Italy, but its beauty possesses a certain 
dignity, too. Its design is British to the 
core and has none of the overeagerness 
of an Italian car, that vaguely adolescent 
sense of trying too hard. If there were 
such a thing as a Savile Row suit that 
you could also run the marathon in, that 
would be the XK8. 

The front, with its horizontal oval- 
shaped grille, recalls the E-type (or 
XK-E, as it was known in the United 
States). But the long, stretched-out 
hood of the E-type has been replaced 
with something less visually spectacular 
and more serene. If the brilliance of the 
E-type was in the way it altered the 
conventional proportions of a car and 
convinced us that this radical change— 
long front, stubby back—made perfect 
sense, the great achievement here is 
to take the look and spirit of the E- 
type and mold it back into a normally 
proportioned shape. 

Both front and rear lights are set flush 
with the curving form of the car, and 
there is little chrome ornament in either 
the convertible or the coupe models. 
However fine the details are, though, it 
is the shape that gives the car its com- 
manding presence. Malcolm Sayer took 
pride in saying that the shape of the 
E-type was derived from aerodynamic 
considerations, and indeed he did per- 
form a kind of primitive version of 
today’s computer-driven calculations 


when designing the car back in the late 
1950s. But the sureness of his eye played 
just as big a role, and the same can be 
said of Geoff Lawson’s eye today. The 
proportions of this car are as right as the 
golden section. 

Jaguar expects that roughly 80 per- 
cent of the buyers of the XK8 in the 
United States will opt for the convert- 
ible. The convertible has only a soft top, 
but it is heavily insulated and nearly as 
quiet as a hardtop. Lovers of gadgetry 
will delight in the fact that it is so fully | 
automatic that even the usual manual | 
latches have been replaced by a claw, 
sort of like Dracula’s finger, that pops 
up from the top of the windshield, grabs 
the top and pulls it tight. (The whole | 
procedure takes just twenty seconds.) 
The top can be opened when the car is - 
moving at ten miles per hour or less. 

The interior is full of bird’s-eye 
maple and round analog gauges, and 
save for the absurdly tiny rear seat, 
it is wildly comfortable, elegant and 
easy to use. me 

The XK8 uses a new engine, Jag- | 
uar’s first V-eight, developed with the 
assistance of Ford, which has owned 
Jaguar since 1989. At 290 horsepower, | 
it is powerful enough to reach 60 miles | 
per hour in 6.5 seconds, according | 
to Jaguar, and has a top speed of 156 
miles per hour. 

New York being a superb place in | 
which to attract attention but not the — 
best environment in which to test the 
performance of a car like this, I eventu- 
ally took the XK8 up the Hudson River | 
to West Point and later out to the tip of 
Long Island. On both trips the V-eight 
engine purred with a smoothness you 
would expect from a Jaguar and with 
none of the roar you would associate 
with a high-performance sports car. 
The XK8 has the explosive energy of a 
first-rate sports car wrapped within the 
finesse of a Jaguar sedan. It is quiet, fast 
and nimble. The most important thing 
to say about the experience of driving it 
has to be that I had plans that week to 
go to Chicago—and if it hadn’t been for 
the tightness of my schedule, I would 
have happily turned in my airline tickets 
and put in twelve hours behind the 
wheel of the XK8. 0 
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A reflection of who you are. 


Not what someone expects you to be. 


The quiet confidence w 
To speak boldly without a sound. DREXEL HERI AGE 
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NEW CHAPTER FOR THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


A CENTENNIAL RESTORATION IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


By Susan Mary Alsop 


T WAS THOMAS JEFFERSON WHO WAS 
the real founder of the Library of 
Congress, which was established in 
1800 and housed in a portion of the 
new Capitol building. The War of 1812 
wrecked the slender accumulation of its 
first years, and the account of its burn- 
ing by the British in a contemporary 
journal is a dramatic tale. 
The leading British officers entered the 
House of Representatives, where Admiral 
Cockburn of the Royal Navy seating him- 
self in the Speaker's chair, called the as- 
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sembly to order. ‘Gentlemen,’ shouted he, 
‘the question is, Shall this harbor of Yan- 
kee democracy be burned? All in favor 
say Aye!’ There was a general affirma- 
tive response. . Ind when he added, ‘those 
opposed will say Nay,’ silence reigned for 
a moment. ‘Light up! cried the bold 
Briton, and the order was soon repeated 
in all parts of the building, with the books 
on the shelves of the Library of Congress 
used as kindling. 
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After the war Jefferson, living in re- 
tirement at Monticello, saved the day by 
offering the government the major por- 
tion of his own library, some sixty- 
five hundred volumes. With these as a 
nucleus, the Library of Congress made 
substantial gains throughout the nine- 
teenth century. The collection was al- 
ways deposited in the Capitol. As it grew, 
suggestions were submitted for its stor- 
age. One eager member of Congress re- 








Lert: After more than 
ten years of restora- 
tion efforts the Thom- 
as Jefferson Build- 

ing of the Library of 
Congress will reopen 
to the public on its 
centennial in May. 


BeLow Lert: The 
Jefferson Congres- 
sional Reading Room 
circa 1930 and in the 
1980s. BELow: Gold 
leaf accents the 

beam ceiling. Scala- 
mandré wallcovering. 





portedly proposed the dome of the Capi- 
tol as a perfect location, with the stacks 
made accessible by a system of pulleys. 
It was not until 1886 that Congress 
decided to erect a great new building, 
which one of its designers proudly de- 
clared was “the largest, costliest and the 
safest library in the world.” Appropri- 
ately named the Thomas Jefferson Build- 
ing, it was completed in 1897, and its cen- 
continued on page 72 
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O7 does the world still surprise you? 
Are you still curious? 

Or do you know what to expect? 
Today, technology is not only 
making new things possible, ) 
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The 1997 Chrysler Town & Country LXz. 


DUAL SLIDING DOORS, 8-WAY POWER SEATS WITH DRIVER’S MEMORY, INDEPENDENT CLIMATE ZONES, FULL LEATHER-TRIMMED INTERIOR, PERSONAL SECURITY SYSTEM, AVAILABLE 
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continued from page 70 
tennial will be celebrated on May 1, 1997, 
following more than a decade of resto- 
ration and modernization managed by 
the Office of the Architect of the Capitol. 
The occasion will be marked by the 
opening of “Treasures of the Library of 
Congress,” an unprecedented perma- 
nent exhibition of the rarest and most 
significant items relating to America’s 
past, drawn from every corner of the 
world’s largest library. “When it opened 
in 1897,” says James H. Billington, librar- 
ian of Congress, “the Jefferson Building 
was called ‘the most beautiful public 
building in America.’ The building’s 
restoration, like its original construction, 
is a testimonial to the steadfast support 
and foresight of the Congress of the 
United States and of the American peo- 
ple they represent.” 





Noted historian David McCullough 
has written of the last years of the nine- 
teenth century: “The national spirit was 
expansive, confidence boundless.” One 
feels the truth of this statement upon 
looking at the rich, ornate facade of the 
library that stretches away on either 
side of the main pavilion, its granite 
length ornamented with huge ethno- 
logical heads, massive stone garlands, 
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standing figures of winged cherubs and 
busts of eminent men. It is a long way 
from the severe Neoclassical architec- 
ture of Benjamin Henry Latrobe and 
William Thornton, who designed many 
of Washington’s earlier public buildings. 

Two important rooms on the sécond 
floor have been restored in time for the 
centennial. One is the Members Room, 
once known as the House Reading 
Room. This long gallery is perhaps the 
most sumptuously decorated space in 
the library. Over its three doors are 
carved oak tympana that incorporate 
two different motifs—the first a central 





cartouche with an ow]; the other, the 
American eagle flanked by two cherubs. 
The walls carry an eleven-foot-high dado 
of dark oak, above which hang olive- 
green silk damask panels. At either end 
of the room are superb mantelpieces of 
Siena marble—one bears a large mosaic 
panel representing law and the other, 
history. The mosaics were executed in 
Italy from paintings by a well-known 
artist of the day, Frederick Dielman. 
History is symbolized by a beautiful 
woman holding a pen and a book, bor- 
dered by marble tablets displaying the 

continued on page 76 


Far Lert: A circa 
1930 view shows the 
House Reading 
Room, now known as 
the Members Room. 
Lert: An elaborate 
mosaic panel, which 
represents history, 
rests above a Siena 
marble mantel. 


BELOw Lert: Prior to, 
renovation, the Mem- 
bers Room was broken 
up with individual 
offices. BELow: The 
newly cleaned carved 
and gilded ceiling 
bears Carl Gutherz’s 
painted panels, The 
Spectrum of Light. 
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Nine out of ten kids agree, when tt comes to 
flushing toys down the toilet, TOTO out performs 


every other in tts class. 











Ours. 





TOTO has engineered a breakthrough water-to-bowl delivery system, allowing 1.6 Gpf ee 
toilets to flush just about anything powerfully, quietly and efficiently every time. All thanks 
to our new flush valve and siphon jet flushing system. This system gives our toilets , 
more water flow at a faster rate than other gravity, one piece low consumption toilets. al ele : 
Also, our larger water surface area and smooth 2 1/8” glazed trapway minimizes toy — : i a 

residue, streaking and build up. You'll save considerably on plumbing ’ . 6 - .« - 
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continued from page 72 
names of famous historians. In the sev- | 
en-panel painting on the ceiling, The | 
Spectrum of Light, each color illustrates 
some phase of achievement. Red, for ex- | 
ample, represents the light of poetry, 
embodied by mythological figures. 

Inevitably, changes occurred over 
time, and this glorious room was used 
for offices for a period before being 
restored. Meticulous care was taken — 
throughout the process. Fire prevention — 
was a major feature of the renovation, | 
and sprinkler heads are artfully hid- 
den in the classical ceiling rosettes. 
Telecommunication cables are con- | 
cealed; old electrical systems were re- 
moved and new ones installed. The 
heating, ventilation and air-condition- 
ing systems were completely modern- © 
ized. Finally, some twenty conservators 
cleaned more than a hundred of the | 
murals in the Jefferson Building. 

Just down the corridor from the Mem- 
bers Room lies the Jefferson Congressio- ” 
nal Reading Room, formerly the Senate 
Reading Room. ‘Twelve years ago bur- 
lap hung gracelessly on its walls, the 
golden ceiling had grown sadly shabby, 
and the floor was empty. Today crimson 
silk damask, a copy of the original, rises 
above the oak dado; the revolving an- 
tique bookcases stand on the shining 
parquetry floor; and on the ceiling, gar- 
landed ladies gleam as they used to do. 
Senators enter the room through a door 
crowned with a heraldic shield bearing 
the monogram “U.S.A.” and support- 
ed by glamorous mermaids. Another 
shield, above the marble fireplace, 
shows an eagle with arrows in his claws, 
the device carried by flying cherubs. 

To bring these historic rooms back to 
life was a long and delicate task, but to- 
day it is triumphantly accomplished. “It 
is altogether appropriate,” James Bil- 
lington notes, “that the reading rooms 
in the Thomas Jefferson Building, de- 
signed especially for the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United 
States in both houses of Congress, are 
among the most architecturally beauti- 
ful in the Library of Congress. In their 
decorative richness and imaginative 
symbolism, they reflect the achieve- 
ment, the optimism and the aspirations 
of a vibrant young nation.” UJ 
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Finally, a kitchen worthy of the effort 
you put into everything you prepare. 
The Viking professional kitchen. 

For uncompromising quality in every corner 
of your kitchen. And quite possibly, 


a small portion of your yard. 
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DANGEROUS LIAISONS 
THE HAZARDS OF BLENDING COMPUTER COMPONENTS 





By Nicholas von Hoffman 


HEN EVEN YOUR GURU’S GURU 

can’t come up with a cure 

for a comatose computer, 
what then, O harshly mysterious elec- 
tro-divinity? On at least one occasion 
my computer was paralyzed by some ex- 
otic disorder, and neither my guy nor 
my guy’s guy was able to bring my chips 
and diodes back to useful service. 

It happens. You can never know when 
or how or why, but there may come a 
time when your work or your game van- 
ishes and the screen screams out, “You 
Have Performed an Illegal Act,” or, my 
favorite, “Fatal Error 500.” 

Every day more people make their 
computer the center of their existence, 
giving it control over the address 
book, the engagement calendar, the 
telephone, the telephone answering 
machine, medical histories, correspon- 
dence, business plans and financial 
records. Inside its capacious hard drive 
are Christmas card lists, anniversaries, 
the television set, client reminders, con- 
tracts and photographs of the kids. 
Once the insidious computer has be- 
come the repository of our legal, finan- 
cial and sentimental lives, it is liable to 
turn on us, withdrawing its services for 
reasons it will not divulge unless you 
can crack the secret code containing the 
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meaning of Fatal Error 500. That will 
not be easy. 

One time after Windows 95 flashed 
its fatal error sign at me, I went out and 
bought a book titled Microsoft Windows 
95 Resource Kit. It comes with a CD- 
ROM full of electrobabble. It has 1,348 
pages, and I can’t understand one of 
them. Fatal errors are for cryptogra- 
phers, not the fainthearted. 

“None of us has any idea what Fatal 
Error Five Hundred means,” says Bruce 
W. Stark, a respected Manhattan com- 
puter expert. “The only people who 
understand the fatal error are at Micro- 
soft—if you’re working in Windows 
—or the software company that created 
that fatal error. The companies refuse 
to give anybody a list of what those fatal 
errors are.” 

Microsoft is by no means oblivious to 
these loud plaints; nevertheless, propri- 
etary paranoia, imperial commercial 
ambitions and the perpetually anarchic 
conditions of life in Electroland give fa- 
tal errors a long history. “This is some- 
thing that has been going on ever since 
there was software,” says Stark. “I re- 
member WordStar’s fatal error. It was 
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like the black hole of death. You got a 
‘Fatal Error Twenty-seven’ and that was 
it! This was back in WordStar days in 
1982, ’83, ’84. You’d call WordStar and 
say, ‘What is Fatal Error Twenty-sev- 
en?’ and they’d say, ‘Well, do this, this 
and this,’ but you never knew what all 
the ramifications of Fatal Error Twen- 
ty-seven were. Today you get a fatal er- 
ror in Windows that'll say, ‘General 
Protection Fault at Module Wpshd.dil,’ 
followed by fourteen numbers. That’s a 
Windows error message telling what 
segment the problem occurred in, but 
there’s no place to find a published list 
of those error messages.” 

For owners of computers that are run 
by Windows 95, things can get devilish- 
ly difficult. This computer operating 
system burst upon our world in what 
may have been the loudest, wildest and 
biggest product rollout to assault the 
eyes and ears in decades. For an electro- 
clod like yours truly, Windows is a 
chauffeured limousine ride through the 
electronic labyrinth, but when some- 
thing goes awry, there is the deuce to pay. 

Hearken to the agitated words of 

continued on page 80 
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continued from page 78 
Mark Rausher, the proprietor of Present-Day Products, a 
Brooklyn firm that sells and services computer equipment. - 
“An: operating system like Windows 95, though touted as en- 
abling you to use a computer like an appliance, to use it as re- 
liably, predictably and goof-proofly as a toaster, doesn’t live 
up to the claims. As far as I’m concerned, Windows 95 is un- 
predictable, unreliable and not properly backed up by manu- 
als or tech support.” 

Bruce Stark concurs: “ve never seen a magazine or an in- 
dustry publication print a list of what those errors mean,” he 
says. “I’ve read articles by industry columnists who ask, ‘Why - 
can’t we get this kind of information? Why shouldn’t we be 
able to help our clients?’ because most of the time these com- | 
panies don’t want to admit that these things even occur.” 4 

It would seem that the better the computer, the harder it is 
to bring the thing back into service after it has gone squirrel- 
ly. You can try, of course. You can check the plugs in the back 
of the machine and make sure the cables are tight. Simple | 
stuff. You can turn it off, or “power down,” as the gear heads 
like to say, and then power it back up. You might get lucky, 
but if that doesn’t do it, you are in a megabyte-size mess. 

Assuming your computer hasn’t disabled all the tele- 
phones, the question is who to call. And thereby hangs a tale. 
“When people are getting personal computers, they don’t re- 
alize that they are their own general contractors,” explains — 
Mel Raab, whose Beverly Hills, California, firm, Automagic, — 
sells computers and teaches people how to use them. “They'll 
buy a computer of one brand, they’ll buy software from a 
different manufacturer, they’ll buy a printer from another 
company, a cable from another company, a modem from yet 
another company, an Internet access or bulletin-board service 
from yet another, and hope it all works together. 

“What happens when something goes wrong? Who’s re- 
sponsible?” Raab asks rhetorically. “You start calling the help 
lines for all these companies, and rarely does it dawn on peo- 
ple who own the computer that they are responsible.” 

As the unwitting general contractor, you may be shocked 
to learn that you have accidentally assembled a sort of elec- 
tronic madhouse. You put the wrong combination of pro- 
grams or pieces of hardware in one of these babies, and you 
can hear bloody screams and bumps and thumps of combat 
emanating from your PC. The disasters that can take place 
under the tin cover of your computer are not unlike what 
goes on inside the body of someone who has ingested drugs 
that react badly to each other. f 

“Each company makes a product that it says will work un- 
der certain circumstances, but there can be unforeseen 
interactions, such as those between revisions of products, that 
no single manufacturer is responsible for,” says Raab. 

So what are you to do? You can protect yourself by going to 
school and becoming your own guru. However, if you already 
have a life you like, the second method of protection is to shift 
the general contractor’s job to somebody else. Word of 
mouth can lead you to companies like Stark’s, Rausher’s or 
Raab’s, which keep the hardware and software they sell you 
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| Ve complex, yet beautifully balanced. With a rich 
green hue and golden highlights often imitated, but 
never duplicated. It’s authentic Bertolli Extra Virgin Olive Oil. 


Born in the Tuscany Mountains of Italy more than 130 years 
ago, Bertolli is the best-loved olive oil in Italy, and America. 


If you want to appreciate Leonardo da Vinci’s Madonna and 
Saint Anne, you'll have to visit Europe. To enjoy Bertolli Extra 
Virgin Olive Oil, just visit your local supermarket. 
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[GREAT CITY TRADERS] 


Fine DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES and GIFTS for the HOME 


http://www.HomeFurnish.com/GCT 
Great City Traders’ decorative accessories and gifts for the home are available through 
selected interior and home furnishing design studios. For the name of a resource near you, write: 


Great City Traders, 537 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, California 94103-1636. ©1997 All rights reserved. 





EXCEPTIONAL HANDWROUGHT LIGHTING 
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continued from page 80 

up and running. A big computer compa- 
ny like Gateway 2000 will make sure 
you don’t put warring elements togeth- 
er and will keep your machine hum- 
ming, though it will give you more of a 


mass-production item. When you go 


that route, you become, in effect, a 
Gateway kid, and as long as you do your 
purchasing from Gateway or one of 
the other large, dependable companies, 
your computer troubles will be bearable. 

People who put together their own 
combinations walk alone. “Maybe in de- 


sign you can put plaids with stripes with | 


flowers and pastels and somebody might 
say that’s a ‘style,’ but in computers, if 
you're looking for reliability, go with 
things that are well proven and have a 
large sales base,” advises Raab. 

He urges people to ask themselves 


before buying a computer what they | 


want their machine to do, then get it 
configured to do it and leave it alone. 
Don’t load it up with every new game, 
program, application and gimmick with 
which the marketeers of Electroland 
dazzle us. Every time you add some- 
thing to your machine, you change it. 
Usually the changes are harmless, but 
from time to time one isn’t, and it can 
act on the insides of your. machine like 
a tumbling hollow-head bullet going 
through human tissue. 

In the same vein, Raab warns of the 
penalties early adopters pay for their 
enthusiasms. “Sometimes being on the 
leading edge means you're on the 
bleeding edge,” he observes. “Some- 
times it’s better to let other people push 
through and then join the crowd later.” 

Since the computer may well freeze 
up or wig out, it’s worth paying a little 
more to a dealer who will cure your sick 
machine. So beware of rock-bottom 
prices, even when the, déal looks legiti- 
mate and is legal. Look for certain tell- 
tale signs when doing business with the 
discounters you see advertising in the 
newspapers. Mel Raab tells us that two 
of them are: 1) The dealer “honors” the 
manufacturer’s warranty, and 2) if 
you're not satisfied, he will take it back. 

Both may be true, but that still leaves 
you up the creek, as Raab explains: 
“What ‘We honor the manufacturer’s 

continued on page 84 
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Sell: FoOcR DD level SsuliOuN 


The Town & Country Collection, authentic English and French country designs handcrafted and detailed with the vintage 
larkings of antique furniture. To order the Town & Country Collection catalog, please send $10 to Century, Dept. 42, Box G08, 
Hickory, North Carolina 28603. For a free brochure and the resource nearest you, please telephone 1-800-867-0510. 
Showrooms in Chicago; Houston; Seattle; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Laguna Niguel, CA; High Point, NC. 


Available through interior designers 
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CONSERVATORIES OF YORK 


OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES LTD., YORK, ENGLAND 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
Tel: 1-800-360-6283 Fax: 404-250-6283 © 876 Davis Drive, Atlanta, Georgia 30327 
ALSO AVAILABLE THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS 
Please send $10 for a copy of our full colour brochure 
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warranty’ turns out to mean is that, 
when you come back and say there’s a 
problem, they say, “We honor the man- 
ufacturer’s warranty,’ and you say, 
“Thank God, that’s why I bought from 
you.’ They say, ‘No, you don’t under- 
stand. We’re not offering anything un- 
der the provisions of that warranty, just 
go away. Take it to an authorized service 
provider, not us.’ Then you say, ‘Well, 
I'll just return it.’ That means a fifteen 
to twenty percent restocking fee. They 
make more money selling it ten times 
than they do selling it once.” 

Garnering his restocking fee with 
each transaction, this kind of dealer will 
continue to sell a machine until one of 
his customers does cart it off to the 
manufacturer and invoke the warranty. 
Some dealers have been known to go to 
the trouble of obtaining counterfeit 
new boxes for their machines. There are 
bargains to be had, but if a company is 
selling at prices so low it makes you 
scratch your head and ask yourself how 
they stay in business, you may want to 
get the answer to that question first. 

In Electroland, word-of-mouth rec- 
ommendations are worth paying atten- 
tion to. Manufacturers can also point 
you toward people you'll be glad you 
did business with. “Some manufacturers 
will list independent companies that are 
service providers for them and indicate 
that somehow they are better than the 
rest,” says Raab. “Toshiba, for example, 
has established ‘Premier Authorized 
Service Providers.’ Although the com- 
pany may have a thousand service cen- 
ters, it has these service centers that are 
premier. Texas Instruments has some- 
thing called Diamond Level Service 
Providers. Every manufacturer realizes 
there’s the run-of-the-mill dealer and 
there’s somebody whe’s really doing a 
good job.” A little patience and ingenu- 
ity should turn up some good names. 

Dishonesty and shoddy practices 
aren’t the major problems. The worst 
trouble arises from complexity and 
change and scale. The industries in- 
volved in all of this know that if they are 
going to run everything from life-sup- 
port systems to leisure, they have got to 
get it right. And help is on the way, as 
will be discussed next month. 0) 
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BEVERLY HILLS 
Downsview Kitchens 
COSTA MESA 

Kitchen Spaces 

LA JOLLA 

Direct Distribution 
MONTEREY (Seaside) 


Kitchen Studio of Monterey 
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CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL HUNTINGTON NY CANADA 
nuHaus (847) 831-1330 Euro Concepts, Ltd (516) 493-0983 CALGARY 

BOSTON (Wellesley) MA NEW YORK NY Empire Kitchen & Bath (403) 252-2458 
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Kitchen Studio (810) 645-0410 Heron Bay Limited, Inc (216) 899-0043 TORONTO ON 
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(416) 481-5101 


Cutter’s Custom Kitchens (314) 965-5700 Joanne Hudson Associates (215) 568-5501 OTTAWA ON 
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ANDERS JOHANSEN Oe La Signed upper right 
American, 19th/Early 20th Century 40" x 34" 
Oil on canvas 50" x 44" framed 


IMPORTANT 19TH AND EARLY 20TH CENTURY EUROPEAN, BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
GALLERY CATALOGUE $15.00 


Our current inventory includes works by: 
E. Bernard J.J. Shannon RA, RBS, RHA _ FE Silva E. Verboeckhoven 
G.d’Espagnat _ A.T. Bricher H. LeBasque L. Parker 
J. Robie T. Buttersworth B Pe sscaceye A. Toulmouche 


Ar AEC LA LL OO 


2828 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Department C, Washington, DC 20007 202/333-8533 800/426-3747 
Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America; C.I.N.O.A.; W.A.D.A. 





Pair of 
burl walnut and 
ebony Napoleon Ill 
corner armoires 
incised and inlaid 
with bronze and 
mother of pearl. 


Exquisite detail 
includes scalloped 
pediment crowns 
and impossibly 
intricate floral 
garlands. 
91"h x 37"w each 
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Regency mantel in 
carved white marble 
with scrolled pilasters 

and a scalloped 
acanthus crest. 
40"h x 72"w 


Over 2500 Lots 


Extremely rare pair of gilt 
bronze and carved red 
alabaster chandeliers. They 
feature a large central bowl 
from which radiates ten arms, 
each with its own tulip shade. 
50” drop x 40” diameter each 


Amor del Mare. Important 
carved Carrara marble 
sculpture depicting a boy 
seated within a conch shell. 
Signed Lapini, Firenze 1888. 

25"h x 16"w 


of Important 

Architectural 
Antiques, 
Decorative 





Aris and Collectibles Including 


Chandeliers, Fine Furniture, 
Oil Paintings, Sculpture... 
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.. Statuary, 
Fountains, 
Benches, Gates 
and Much More to 
be sold at 
No Minimum and 7 | 

No Reserve. oon pee 





Left, right: Two of nine sets of Directoire 
style iron and bronze gates with 
ae . ie a ‘ 5 sidelights and stanchions. Interior and ; A 
cA ; . : a exterior applications are possible. a ae 
Perfect for a dramatic entrance to either eae wan ‘ 
a formal garden or wine cellar. y 
79"h x 55"w per set : SDT aL e 


Pair of cast bronze 
hanging lanterns 
originally from a Parisian 
arcade on Rue Royale. 
48" drop x 27” diameter 


Dut Vicenza stone 
fountain group 
lepicting Neptune 
veying the sea with 
his trident while 
surrounded by his 
jerubic attendants. 
One of several 
yuntains to be sold. 
10'h x 12'w 


GAL#C2052 


For a FREE color catalog, contact: 
Red Baron's Dept. A, 6450 Roswell Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 30328 (404)252-3770 Fax (404)257-0268 ‘ 


rbaron@onramp.net 





TOM BONNER 


EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
ITALY, COLORADO, NEW YORK, LONDON, CALIFORNIA 





COLORADO 


bout twenty miles from 

‘Telluride, Colorado, is the 
400-acre Last Dollar Ranch, 
which has been the location of 
numerous commercials due to 
its almost mythical western set- 
ting. The owner, whose father 
was a cattleman and farmer 
before him, has completely 
renovated the eight turn-of- 
the-century buildings, which in- 
clude a log barn that dates to 
1888. Beams from the barn now 
support the restored 1917 Vic- 
torian ranch house. A 1923 
woodshed was transformed into 
a guesthouse, and there is a 
trout-fishing lake. Ralph Lau- 
ren’s Double RL Ranch is close 
by, and the owner acquired a 
conservation easement to pro- 
tect Last Dollar Ranch in per- 
petuity. $9.5 million. 


I: D. Smith, Telluride Real Estate: 
970/728-3111. 
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LOS ANGELES 


ohn Lautner’s solution to 
working on a steep site in the 
Hollywood Hills was to build 

a lightweight frame of steel and 
laminated wood on a single 
concrete column. The freed 
cylindrical form of the Chemo- 
sphere house, which Lautner 
designed in 1960 for Leonard J. 
Malin, allowed a three-hun- 
dred-degree view of the city. 
“The contrast between the 
original intent, which was eco- 
nomic and site-specific, and its 
being described as a spaceship 
landing is funny to me,” says 
Helena Arahuete, Lautner’s as- 
sociate who now heads his prac- 
tice. $1.05 million. 


Geri Berger, Dalton Brown & 
Long Realtors; 310/205-0305. 
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FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY 
t 
FOR A FREE BROCHURE AND THE PROFESSIONAL * 
WoOoD-MODE DESIGNER SHOWROOM NEAREST 


YOU, CALL 1-800-635-7500. 


AD ESTATES 
EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 





NEW YORK 
iE 1919 and 1920 Dr. Walton 
and Charlotte Martin bought 
20 houses in Manhattan along 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth 
streets between Second and 
Third avenues with the idea of 
creating an oasis of green amid 
the brownstones. Charlotte 
Martin took six feet of land 
from each lot to make a com- 
mon walkway between the gar- 
dens, installed fountains and 
statues, and thus was born Tur- 
tle Bay Gardens. The Martins’ 
own brownstone, with its fifty- 
foot drawing room, elevator and 
garage, now counts among its 
neighbors Stephen Sondheim, 
Katharine Hepburn and Robert 
Gottlieb. $2.995 million. 


John Glass, Edward Lee Cave; 
212/772-8510. 


EDWARD LEE CAVE 





COURTESY 


ILLINOIS 


[= the Avery Coonley 
estate a masterwork of Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s Prairie style,” 
says architect Jonathan Lipman, 
who also serves as president of 
the Frank Lloyd Wright Build- 
ing Conservancy. Built in 1907 
and registered as a National 
Historic Landmark in 1971, the 
estate in Riverside, Illinois, was 
divided into two residences in 
the 1950s. Both wings are now 
on the market, and buyers have 
an opportunity to reunite the 
property. Original features in- 
clude a geometric tile mosaic on 
the facade and leaded-glass win- 
dows. North wing, $1.295 mil- 
lion; south wing, $950,000. 


Lois Merrill/David Stanger, F. C. 
Pilgrim Realty; 708/383-8300. 
continued on page 94 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


UMBRIA 


limited number of farm- 

houses and vineyards are 
being offered at Castello di Re- 
schio, a 2,000-acre estate in 
southern Umbria. Owners 
Count Antonio and Countess 
Angelika Bolza, who also man- 
age the property, will oversee 
local architects, interior design- 
ers and craftsmen in the renova- 
tion of the 12th- and 13th-cen- 
tury houses using reclaimed 
stone, beams, oak doors and ter- 
ra-cotta tiles. The main castle 
will function as a town hall, ho- 
tel and restaurant, and tennis 
courts and riding facilities are 
planned. On-site property man- 
agement is offered, including 
cleaning, gardening and a rental 
service. From $900,000. 


Peter F. Kempf, Christie’s Great 
Estates; 505/983-8733. 
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SANTA BARBARA 


hoopi Goldberg’s Cali- 

fornia adobe house, 
Deer Lodge, situated in San 
Marcos Pass above Santa Bar- 
bara, was built in 1910. Set 
among 180 acres of native trees, 
including an oak glen, Gold- 
berg’s weekend hideaway con- 
sists of a two-bedroom main 
house with two-foot-thick walls, 
arched beam ceilings, flagstone 
terraces and two fireplaces; a 
separate guesthouse containing 
two suites; an artist’s studio 
with one bedroom and bath; 
and a caretaker’s cottage. The 
lodge was meticulously restored 
and relandscaped last year by 
the actress. $1.795 million. 


David Mossler, Mossler, Deasy & 
Doe; 310/275-2222. 
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Order your SieMatie Kitchen Book Now 
and receive The American Kitchen Series Catalogue FREE! 
Q) Yes, send me the SieMatic Kitchen Book, a 150 page full-color book illustrating the 


finest in kithchen design. I have enclosed a check or money order for $17.50 and will receive 


Phone 
Send to: SteMatic Corporation, Dept. ADO297 P.0.Box 956, Langhorn 
Or call 1-800-765-5266 to order or to visit the showroom nearest you 


PA 19047 


COURTESY KNIGHT FRANK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


uilt in 1912 by architects 

Clarence R. Ward and J. 
Harry Blohme, the R. Stanley 
Dollar Jr. mansion in San Fran- 
cisco’s Pacific Heights was pub- 
lished in AD in spring 1964 
when furniture designers and 
manufacturers John and Elinor 
McGuire were the owners. The 
interiors were later renovated 
over a five-year period by 
Michael ‘Taylor. Tole columns 
and furniture in the garden 
room came from Elsie de 
Wolfe’s dance pavilion at Villa 
‘Trianon (AD, Sept. 1996). 
$5.9 million. 


Florian McGuire Moore, McGuire 
Real Estate; 415/929-1500. 0 
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LONDON 


stone’s throw from West- 

minster Abbey and the 
Houses of Parliament is a pair of 
town houses Sir Edwin Lutyens 
designed in 1911 for the Honor- } 
able Francis Maclaren, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and his sister 
Lady Norman. Occupying an 
entire square block, the Geor- 
gian-style red-brick houses are 
being combined to make the 
largest privately owned resi- 
dence in Westminster. While 
most of Lutyens’s original de- 
sign remains intact, such as the 
oak-paneled drawing room, the 
owners are re-creating an ellip- 
tical white-marble staircase in 
the entrance hall using Lu- 
tyens’s drawings. £3.25 million 
($5.2 million). 


Noel Flint, Knight Frank, 44-171-_ 
824-8171; David Hallett, King 
Sturge, 44-171-493-4933. * 
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PRESTIGET HOMEOWNERS INSURANCE. DESIGNED FOR ACHIEVERS. 


a 
For more information, contact an independent insurance agent representing Fireman’s Fund. Firemans 
©1995, Fireman's Fund Insurance Co., Novato, CA Fund 
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| Interior Design by Marto Buatta/Text by fesse Kornbluth 
| Before Photography by Billy Cunningham/After Photography by Scott Frances 


ario Buatta has never 

completed a job in his ca- 

reer. This isn’t due to 

neurosis or lack of focus, 

it’s Buatta’s grand theory of the decorat- 

ing experience. “Rooms and houses are 

never finished,” he contends. “It’s all a 

work in progress. You always buy new 

things. You always travel. You always 

change. After all, it’s a living room, nota 

dead room. You don’t want to be like my 

mother, who used to vacuum her way to 

her bedroom so she wouldn’t have to 
look out of bed and see footprints!” 

Cathy Hardwick, who purchased a 

Park Avenue apartment in 1994 that 

cried “make-over,” is completely famil- 


Top: Mario Buatta reworked a loft- 
like space on Park Avenue for fash- 
ion designer Cathy Hardwick. 
Asove: “The living room is basical- 
ly the same—I got rid of the book- 
shelves,” says Buatta. Lerr: He 
balanced Hardwick’s own pieces 
with antiques and 19th-century 
paintings. Lee Jofa drapery fabric. 
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AsovE: “All the living room needed 
was crown and base moldings and a 
new door,” Buatta says. RIGHT: A 
group of reverse glass paintings 
hangs by a 19th-century japanned 
cabinet-on-stand. Lee Jofa floral 
fabrics on chairs. Clarence House 
fabrics on ottoman and child’s chair. 


iar with this point of view. She and 
Buatta are still fine-tuning the 2,000- 
square-foot residence. But the fashion 
designer isn’t complaining about her in- 
terior designer. 

Seventeen years ago, when they met, 
Hardwick was living in an eight-room, 
all-white apartment in the same build- 
ing. She wanted no more of that sterili- 
ty, and so she had filled a folder with 
magazine articles and photographs that 
defined her wish list. Buatta looked at 
those images of glazed walls, faded 
chintz and classical room arrange- 
ments, which were a capsule history of 
his deepest loves, and thus was launched 
a collaboration that seems to work 
best when the air is charged with cre- 
ative tension. 

The first time around, Hardwick 
both admired and feared Buatia’s leg- 
endary decisiveness. “In my old apart- 
ment, he once shouted orders to my 
assistant, Tom Ford [now creative di- 
rector for Gucci],” Hardwick recalls. 
“There were twenty items on the list, 
and when Mario finished, he went right 
back to the first item to change some- 
thing. A while later we couldn’t find 
Tom—he was hiding in the bedroom, 
behind a chair. He said to Mario, ‘I 
wouldn’t work a day for you.’ Mario 
replied, ‘You wouldn’t last an hour.’ ” 

‘This time around, Hardwick prized 
Buatta’s ability to look at a room and 
immediately see its destiny, for she 
hoped to move in quickly. And why not? 
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“HOUSES ARE NEVER FINISHED. IT’S ALL A WORK IN PROGRES 
YOU ALWAYS BUY NEW THINGS. YOU ALWAYS CHANGE.” 
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Asove: The dining room’s panel 
doors were removed. RIGHT: Buat- 
ta created a niche to hold a break- 
front from Kentshire Galleries and 
added a set of George III chairs 
from Florian Papp. Table fabric 
from Scalamandré; fringe by Cole- 
fax and Fowler. Stark carpet. 


Her new apartment was about half the 
size of her old one. Unfortunately, one 
of its previous owners had done such a 
major renovation that its biggest asset 
was its unobstructed views. 

“The apartment had been turned into 
a sort of loft,” Hardwick says. “The hall 
and study were one big room, with an 
enormous red column in the hall. The 
doors to the dining room were brown 
Formica and had paintings of Buddhas 
embedded in them. What should have 
been the living room was a bedroom. 





Anove: “The library was carved out 
of the former living room,” says 
Buatta. “The mirrors had to go.” 
RiGut: A coromandel screen off- 


sets a Chinese lacquered low table, 
from Hyde Park Antiques. Bull’s- 
eye mirror, Florian Papp. Cowtan 
& Tout chintz. Opposrre: An Ital- 
ian landscape hangs in the library 
over a paisley-covered table. 
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ABOVE: “We didn’t have to do much 
to the master bedroom,” Buatta 
says. “We just removed the carpet 
and installed a new lattice wood 
window seat.” LEFT: Buatta’s own 
design for Stark Carpet anchors 
the bedroom. Brunschwig & Fils 
chintz and chair fabric. 


And the bath was a study in black: a 
black mirror and a black bath with gold 
swans. The owner had removed most of 
the radiators in the apartment, so every- 
thing in the bath was cold to the 
touch—the tub was like a block of ice.” 

Hardwick and Buatta knew right 
away what the apartment should be: a 
suite in a five-star hotel, with bedroom, 
study and living room overlooking Park 
Avenue and a traditional dining room 
on the other side of the center hall. Set- 
tling on the location of new walls was 
an instant decision. So was choosing a 
unifying scheme. “Mario looked around 
and snapped, “There’s no molding here, 
and I need some over the windows 
to anchor the draperies,’” Hardwick 
says. “As for paint and paper, we went 
with the same colors I had before— 
lavender and imperial yellow, with apri- 
cot in the library.” 

In the hall, Buatta had artist Robert 
Jackson paint the floor a broody gray 
and brown—“because the rooms on 
both sides are bright and light,” Buatta 
explains—and then had Jackson reiter- 
ate those tones on the hall’s three chi- 
noiserie lanterns. And in every room he 
installed new radiators and found a 


craftsman who could weave lattice wood 
for their otherwise standard covers. 

Then came the test of friendship. For 
the library, Buatta saw a double-width 
doorway framed by a solid wall of 
books. There was a drawback, though: a 
fireplace flue that ran, quite inconve- 
niently, next to the doorway. “The man 
who was going to close it,” Hardwick 
says, “went to Sicily for two months.” 
To rectify the problem, Buatta wanted 
to disguise the flue with trompe l’oeil 
shelves and faux books. Hardwick, who 
was not inclined to see fake anything 
there, won that argument—although 
she pays the price every time Buatta 
looks at the barren patch and frowns. 

Hardwick was less successful in the 
debate about downsizing. “I had a large 
collection of Staffordshire dogs, about 
forty in all,” she says wistfully. “Mario 
hated them. He’d ask: ‘What are you 
doing with these? They’re so country 
bumpkin!’ So I wrapped up thirty-eight 
of them and sold them. He’ll be happy 
to hear that; he doesn’t know where 
they are.” 

Then there was the dark Georgian 
dining table from her last apartment. 
“Too much brown! Send it to the coun- 
try,” Buatta ordered. She obliged. But 
she is still in a continuing dialogue with 
Buatta about the screen in the study, 
which he set, over her protestations, on 
a twenty-inch black base so it wouldn’t 
be lost behind the sofa. 

Buatta doesn’t take these disagree- 
ments seriously. “When we were mar- 
ried, we fought all the time,” he jokes. 
“Now that we’re divorced, we get 
along.” Hardwick is equally amused. 
“Mario’s taste hasn’t changed, and nei- 
ther has mine,” she says. She points 
proudly to her living room sofa. “It’s so 
old the springs are broken.” 

The sofa may, in good time, be re- 
placed. A more urgent project, for Buat- 
ta, is a painting in the hallway that is an 
entire inch from being correctly posi- 
tioned. Hardwick produces a hammer 
and nails, and they go at it. As he labors, 
Buatta serves up a dramatic sigh. 
“There really is no ‘after,’” he says. 
“The ‘after’ is just the next ‘before.’” 0 


“THE APARTMENT HAD BEEN 
TURNED INTO A SORT OF LOFT. WHAT 
SHOULD HAVE BEEN THE LIVING 

ROOM WAS A BEDROOM.” : 
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IN SOHO 


STEPHEN JAY GOULD 
AND RHONDA ROLAND 
SHEARER RECAST A 
DOWNTOWN LOFT 


Architecture and Interior Design 
by William T. Georgis, AIA 
Text by Suzanne Stephens 
Before and In-Progress Photography 
by Edward 7. North 
After Photography by T. Whitney Cox 
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IN PROGRESS 


Architect William T. Georgis con- 
verted the 4,200-square-foot SoHo 
loft of author Stephen Jay Gould 
and his wife, artist-writer Rhonda 
Roland Shearer, to accommodate 
their need for work and family areas. 


“The loft had two living areas and 
only one bath,” says Georgis. “It 
posed a logistical challenge.” Top 
\ND Above: Tin ceiling panels in 
the gallery were removed and 
stripped, and new wiring was added. 
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“The idea was to maintain the apart- 
ment’s open quality,” says Georgis 
(above). Lert: A 1996 work by 
Shearer highlights the living area. 
Clarence House red sofa fabric and 
pillow fringe. Green fabric on set- 
tee is from Brunschwig & Fils. 


ity dwellers who 
acquire industrial 
lofts are usually 
quite zealous about 
keeping the large, undiffer- 
entiated spaces completely 


intact when they convert 
them for residential use. 
There are no “afters.” With 
the exception of adding a 
bath, a kitchen and perhaps a 
sleeping balcony, the “be- 
fore” is it. A loft in lower 
Manhattan designed by New 
York architect William T- 
Georgis violates this prac- 
tice, and with good reason. It 
had to allow for a complicat- 
ed array of living and work 
spaces, including two librar- 
ies: one for him and one for 
her. He is Stephen Jay Gould, 
the paleontologist, professor 
and author who has just pub- 
lished a revisionist argument 
on evolutionary theory, Full 
House: The Spread of Excellence 
from Plato to Darwin. She is 
Rhonda Roland Shearer, an 
artist and writer whose theo- 
retical essays, such as “Real 
or Ideal: DNA Iconography 
in a New Fractal Era,” appear 
in art journals. 

“It was your typical loft 
building, a former doll facto- 
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“IT WAS YOUR TYPICAL LOFT BUILDING, A 


FORMER DOLL FACTORY WHOSE ROUGH-AND- 
TUMBLE DECREPITUDE HAD BEEN PRESERVED 


BY THE ARTIST WHO HAD LIVED THERE 


ry whose rough-and-tumble 
decrepitude had been care- 
fully preserved by the art- 
ist who had lived there,” 
remembers Georgis of his 
first visit to the apartment. 
In transforming the 4,200- 
square-foot space, he ended 
up with a design that not 
only responds to the couple’s 
personal predilections but 
acts as a metaphor for the 
themes of evolution and 
change that are integral to 
their intellectual pursuits. 
While Gould and Shearer 
share similar professional in- 
terests, their work patterns 
differ dramatically: Gould 
retreats each day to a Stickley 
rolltop desk in a library lined 
with books. Shearer, who 
does her writing, reading and 
preparatory work for her 
painting and sculpting in 
various quarters of the apart- 
ment, uses a semiprivate al- 
cove just off the living room 
for her library. “Spaces re- 
flect the people who make 
them,” she says. “Steve likes 
to separate himself from 
people, but I’m more open.” 

In addition to the libraries, 
Georgis was charged with 
creating living and dining ar- 
eas, four bedrooms, three 
baths, a family room and a 
kitchen as well as studio and 
storage space for Shearer’s 
art. Moving into a house 
would have been easier. But 
the couple, committed to liv- 
ing in New York, rejected the 
notion of a town house. 
“They’re too dominated by 
established geometries,” ob- 
serves Shearer. Instead, she 
and Gould preferred the di- 
versity a loft would offer, 
since its raw space could be 
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subdivided according to in- 
dividual needs. “We just 
stripped it and began again,” 
says Georgis. “The floors 
were a patchwork of wood 
with nails sticking out, and 
there were few interior walls.” 
An important considera- 
tion is that the loft lets 
Shearer work where she lives 
and still have access to a sec- 
ond studio that she maintains 
nearby. Her artistic process is 
complex, and her intriguing- 
ly cerebral, figural and ab- 
stract mixed-media works 
involve all the senses. “I do 
the ‘clean’ work at home, 
things like drawings and 
models,” she explains, “and 
the dirty work, involving 
painting and making sculp- 
tures, at the other place.” 
Her twelve-and-a-half- 
foot-high work area merges 
unencumbered into the open 
dining and living areas, 
which reflect Gould and 
Shearer’s desire for spatial 
and visual variety in their 
working and living arrange- 
ments. “It was a matter of 
careful negotiation to make 
everything function togeth- 
er,” Shearer remarks. 
Georgis, who had to ac- 
complish this task, agrees. “It 
seemed impossible to keep 
both the openness of the loft 
and at the same time fit in 
different types of rooms and 
areas,” he says. The fact that 
his clients came to their new 
residence with a collection of 
ostensibly unloftlike antique 
furniture was the least of his 
problems. “There actually is 
a strong affinity between the 
simplicity of eighteenth-cen- 
tury American furniture and 
an industrial loft,” he says. “I 
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Top AND Azgove: Gould, the author 
of Full House, and Shearer, who 
writes for art journals, requested 
separate libraries. Shearer’s is in 

an alcove that Georgis created by 
closing in part of the open space 
off the gallery and the living area. 


Ricut: “I didn’t want to feel as 

if I were rattling around in a big 
room,” says Shearer of her library. 
The pedestal table is 18th century; 
the Japanese futon chest, 19th cen- 
tury. “The antiques are a surprise 
in this context,” says Georgis. Chris- 
topher Norman blue pillow fabric. 
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Far LEFT AND LEFT: To create a 
gallery for Shearer’s artworks, 
Georgis installed wall partitions 
and sliding doors while preserving 
the cast-iron columns that mark 
the loft’s roughly 90-foot depth. 


BELOow: Georgis chose cherry for 
the floors and trim to unify the 
spaces. Shearer’s oil-and-synthet- 
ic-fur Pat the Bunny, 1996, hangs 
opposite Now You Feel Daddy’s 
Scratchy Face, a 1996 work that in- 
corporates a computerized voice 
system. Lee Jofa drapery fabric. 














just tried to deploy the pieces 
in a spare, modern way.” In 
blending these two aesthet- 
ics, the architect proposed 
that wood moldings, doors, 
floors, cabinets and shelves 
appear throughout. “I want- 
ed the same basic material 
everywhere for visual conti- 
nuity,” says Shearer, who fa- 
vored cherrywood because 
its warm tones lend a rich- 
ness to the high ceilings and 
off-white walls. 

At the same time, it was 
important to preserve the ar- 
chitectural character of the 
original spaces. “Steve loved 
the cast-iron columns, the 
pressed-tin ceiling and the 
original windows that imbue 
the place with its nineteenth- 
century industrial character,” 
points out project architect 
Silvina Goefron. But keep- 
ing those elements required 
no small effort. For exam- 
ple, much of the pressed-tin 
ceiling in the living, dining 
and work areas had to be 
removed, stripped and re- 
installed. “We were deter- 
mined to keep the old glass 
in the front windows,” Geor- 
gis notes. “The contractor, 
Curt Royston of RBMc, had 
to reproduce the original 
windows with this glass, be- 
sides adding wood floors, 
ceilings, walls, fifteen tons of 
air-conditioning, a new elec- 
tric service and extensive 
plumbing. And he had to do 
all this in four months.” 

The large axial gallery cuts 
a swath through the loft, 
punctuated by the cast-iron 
columns. Like a row of tall 
trees, they underscore the 
loft’s approximately ninety- 
foot length. 

The windowless middle 
section of the apartment 
contains Gould’s library and 
the family room. The family 
room, which includes a din- 
ing area and kitchen, seems 
an anomaly—as if one had 
just stepped into a New En- 
gland farmhouse. There are 

continued on page 190 


AFTER 


“We did everything—including the 
installation of fifteen tons of air- 
conditioning equipment—in four 
months,” says Georgis. Top LEFT 
AND RIGHT: The family room was 
also designed from open space. 
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ABOVE: The family room features a 
William and Mary tavern table and 
Windsor chairs. “We dropped the 
ceiling for intimacy,” says Georgis. 
Brunschwig & Fils dining chair pad 
fabric; welt from Manuel Canovas. 


IN PROGRES 
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Far Lerr AND LEFT: Gould’s library 
was built from space at the center 
of the loft. Since it would occupy an 
interior room, Georgis lined it with 
floor-to-ceiling shelves. “He was 
mainly concerned that everything 
stay low-key,” says the architect. 


BELOW Lert: The library, with its 
Tiffany shell lamp and a circa 1909 
rolltop desk and chair by Gustav 
Stickley, evokes a period spirit. 
“Steve and I found the desk at auc- 
tion,” explains Shearer. “It was the 
first piece we bought together.” 





RIGHT AND Far RiGut: The master 
bedroom, at the rear of the loft, 
provided one of the project’s pri- 
mary dilemmas—the addition of a 
fireplace. “Lofts don’t usually have 
them,” says Georgis. “And nobody 


else in the building wanted one.” 


BELOw: Contributing to the bed- 
room’s traditional feeling are an 
Arts and Crafts lamp and, from 
Israel Sack, an American Chippen- 
dale mirror. Limestone fire sur- 
round is from Paris Ceramics. 
Brunschwig & Fils settee fabric. 





“S TORATION DRAMA 


PLAYWRIGHT DAVID MAMET UPDATES HIS HOUSE NEAR BOSTON 


BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY ROBERT KAHN 


ABOVE: David Mamet, whose 
plays include American Buffalo 
and Oleanna, and his wife, actress 
Rebecca Pidgeon, refurbished a 
1915 Colonial Revival house west 
of Boston. BELow: Architect Rob- 
ert Kahn discusses plans with in- 
terior designer Susan Reddick 


“The house had only two or three 
owners,” says Kahn. “It was a little 
worn, but the arrangement of 
rooms was essentially identical to 
when it was built.” Ricut: The few 
additions Kahn made to the facade 
include new windows and shutters, 
a slate roof and a picket fence. 





Architecture by Robert Kahn, AtA/Interior Design by Susan Reddick 
Text by David Mamet/Photography by Richard Mandelkorn 


y parents reno- 
vated an apart- 
ment and lived 
in it for thirty 
years. I thought of it as “the 
new apartment” until my fa- 
ther’s death, when I saw it 
was old, outdated and worn. 
It must have been, for it had 
been lived in for thirty years. 

The fellow wrote, “It takes 
a heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ 
make it home,” and the tran- 
sition comes, like most of the 
important ones in life, when 
our attention is elsewhere— 
either on the unremarkable, 
day-to-day business of liv- 
ing or on demanding ritual, 
which is a mechanism de- 
signed to take its place. 

The traumatic transition 
from single to married bliss 
is meant to occur with the 
participants occupied in sex- 
ual anticipation or frenzy. 
The painful and seemingly 
endless period of acclimati- 
zation to divorce to be mod- 
erated by an otherwise inex- 
plicable interest in persons 
unsuitable for companion- 
ship. The shock of life with a 
new baby is lessened during 
and by the wonderful narcot- 
ic of sleeplessness. 

In the tragic instances, of 
course, the stress of disrup- 
tion is magnified by loss; but 
the simple disruption of hab- 
it, even in the happiest of 
situations, can cause stress— 
e.g., the much noted return 
from the vacation. 

Habit, William James in- 
formed us, allows us to raise 
our thoughts and spirits from 
the mechanical—it allows 
our thoughts to wander; and, 
in fact, the obsessive-com- 
pulsive individual artificially 
supplies a demanding me- 
chanical necessity in order 
to protect him- or herself 
against free-ranging thoughts. 
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ABoveE: Kahn retained the scale of 
the “wide, generous” living room 
but gutted it “to remove lead paint,” 
he says. “It was the only room 
where we salvaged the fireplace 
surround and crown moldings, 
which we removed and stripped.” 


BELow: A John Atkinson Grim- 
shaw painting inspired the natural 
palette. Brunschwig & Fils sofa 
chenille; Clarence House fabric on 
George Smith chairs; Bergamo drap- 
ery fabric; Stark carpet. RIGHT: A 
Grueby vase sits on built-in shelves. 
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When the habitual is, at a 
stroke, destroyed, our mind 
is forced to occupy itself with 
the mundane, the minuscule. 
The simplest unconscious 
act—crossing the street—be- 
comes conscious and, so, dif- 


ficult, as those who shuttle be- 


Lert: “We threw away the dining 
room’s architectural detailing.” BE- 
Low: The new moldings “don’t aim 
for a restoration look, but they’re 
appropriate in scale and simplicity.” 
Scalamandré drapery fabric; Stark 
carpet; Simon Pearce table setting. 


tween the U.K. and the right- 
driving world can testify: 
“What country am I in, and 
from which direction must 
traffic, therefore, be coming?” 

When one moves, the ten 
thousand daily choices that 
have become habitual through 
that “heap o’ livin’” are still 
pressing to be made but must 
be made consciously—their 
very insignificance a tri- 
al. The large associations— 
where Sarah told me she was 
pregnant, the couch where 








Buffy always went when she 
skinned her knee, the drawer 
where Boots had kittens— 
are lumped in with the small: 
Where the hell are the 
spoons? The move consigns 
the large and the small into 
one pathetic stew, the mind 
is not free to order the envi- 
ronment; the previously un- 
conscious becomes conscious, 
plodding and regrettable, and 
Life at Home is no longer 
easy. The conscious mind sug- 
gests that the situation is in- 
evitable, that one has just 
moved, but the unconscious 
ripostes: Well and good, but 
couldn’t one have moved into 
the place where one previous- 
ly dived? In the move our at- 
tention is continually forced 
to an order we had accepted 
as natural but that is revealed, 
in its disruption, to have been 
only artificial, essentially or 
originally arbitrary and sus- 
tained only by habit. 

We see that we shall have 
to begin all over again and 
that our treasured peace (or 
pace, the neurotic household 


trauma) was a product of 


time and work. 

I once asked a psychiatrist 
how it came about that intel- 
ligent, kind, perceptive peo- 
ple, when convened into a 
family, could devote them- 
selves to ongoing, nay, eter- 
nal, silly quarrels. He smiled 
and said the quarrels were 
the landing lights at an air- 
port: They let the travelers 
know they'd arrived home. 

Well, we move, and much 
has to begin again. Treasured 
associations wi// emerge, and 
our efforts to speed them will 
not be of much avail. 

‘Transplanted pettinesses 
may be revealed as extraneous 
and discarded or renewed with 
a sigh. (My rabbi tells a story 
of a newcomer to the congre- 
gation. He watched as wor- 
shipers, walking to the front 
of the shul, stooped almost 
into a duck walk at one point 
in the procession. The new 
fellow did likewise, but after 
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Lert: “To enlarge the kitchen, we 
enclosed a porch.” BELOw: Pieces 
by Vermont artisans—a Welsh 
dresser by Lark Upson, a stool by 
Cabot Chair Shop and light fixtures 
by Blackthorne Forge—furnish the 
room. Cowtan & Tout check. 
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| MUCH OF THE STRESS OF 
MOVING IS CAUSED BY THE 

| ENFORCED NOTICE OF THE 
PASSAGE OF TIME. 


| Ricut: “The sunken solarium was 
probably a porch originally,” says 

| Kahn. BELow Ricut: The architect 
raised the floor and changed the 
window casings to create a formal 
extension of the living room. Brun- 


schwig & Fils drapery fabric. 








a year he asked a congregant 
what the religious signifi- 
cance was of that walk. The 
old-timer thought a minute, 
then said, “Oh. There used to 
be a heating duct there.”) 
Stanislavsky wrote that the 
difficult must become easy 
and the easy habitual before 
the habitual can become 
beautiful. And so it is with the 
new house, and no amount of 
denigrating our affection for 
the spot where Maisy dinged 
the doorjamb with her trike 


will lessen its significance. 
And as I age I begin to see 
the sense of the archetype of 
the crotchety oldster—he or 
she becomes or can become 
cantankerous as they are chid- 
ed at every turn by knowl- 
edge that the thing 1s finite. 
Much of the stress of mov- 
ing is caused by the enforced 
notice of the passage of time. 
I did a film with an extraordi- 
nary actor, a movie star of the 
forties. He was eighty-one. 
He didn’t look it, he worked 





and laughed and_ futzed 
around, an equal participant 
in that wonderful jumble of 
work-play that is a film set. 
Then he began to get a bit 
cantankerous, and I won- 
dered why and realized we 
were two days from the end 
of shooting, at which point 
he was going to be translated 
from an ageless member and 
full participant in the world’s 
best club to a life where 
everything and anything had 
the potential of suggesting to 
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‘Top: “The stair hall was opened up 
by removing the wall by the stair- 
case.” ABOVE: Painting the balus- 
ters dark “transformed a Georgian 
element into something more Shak- 
er-like,” says Reddick. Dr awings by 
Grant Wood. Schumacher runner. 
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him that he was an old man. 

And as I age I see my po- 
tential for pique at the incon- 
sequential increase. Much of 
it is plain bad manners or 
lack of philosophy. On my 
behalf I might, however, sug- 
gest the mitigating irrita- 
tions of the intimations of 
mortality in the banal. 

For example, if the shovel 
broke and I trudged off to re- 
place it, well, I might be testy. 
And perhaps I might be so 
because the shovel had asso- 
ciations. Might I not be so, 











Lert: A child’s room with a deck 
was returned to its original pur- 
pose as a master bedroom. ABOVE: 
Badly needed storage was added 
beneath the stairs “to take advan- 
tage of wasted space.” Bergamo 
door sheers; Simon Pearce throw. 








THE NEW HOUSE WOULD, ONE HOPES, BE THAT BULWARK, THAT 


“FRIEND TO WHOM THE SHADOW OF FAR YEARS EXTENDS.” 


tic had been a war- 
2s,” says Reddick. 
LTOM: knocked down walls 
to create a sitting area and cut out 
three windows to bring in light. Ea- 
ton Hill Textile Works throw; Cow- 
tan & Tout velvet; Grange ottoman. 
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however, equally, because this 
new shovel, this traitor, was 
odds-on a favorite to be the 
last that I might buy? And, if 
true of garden tools, what of 
the New House? 

On the one hand, one 
might devoutly wish it to be 
that house in which one might 
live out one’s life—but if it 
were, must that not mean that 
life is not only finite but evap- 
orating? And as we are getting 
toward, or—it may be—well 
into, the last portion of the 
race, must it not mean that 
one can never be a fireman? 

(My wonderful grandmoth- 
er Clara, rest in peace, would 
ask me what I wanted to be, 
and I would always tell her 

continued on page 192 





ABOVE: Unused space below the 
low, sloped roof was reclaimed. 
Opposite: A sleeping niche— 
“nicknamed the mother-in-law 
room,” says Kahn—was modeled 
after a ship’s cabin. The bedcov- 
ering is from Ralph Lauren. 














Interior Design by Robert Bray and Michael Schaible 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 
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e’d always 

loved staying 

in hotels in 

New York, so 
when we got our own place 
there, we wanted to stick with 
the same kind of carefree ano- 
nymity and we went for the 
hotel mode,” declares the 
client, a businesswoman who 
spends her dearly husbanded 
off-time in the country. “You 
don’t have to make every- 
thing a nest—now and then 
it can be more stimulat- 
ing to ‘check in’ to an imper- 





For a couple who wanted a func- 
tional New York residence, Robert 
Bray and Michael Schaible (top, 
left to right) turned an East Side 
apartment into a neutral, tailored 
space. “It’s like an Armani outfit,” 
says Schaible, “perfect for this fast, 
crazy city.” ABOVE: “The rooms 
had a fishbowl quality,” says Bray. 
Lert: Leather is paired with a wool- 
and-sisal carpet in the living area. 





Anove: A Matisse sketch is set 
against a new mahogany panel in 
the entrance hall. BeLow: The 
neutrality of the rooms helped the 
designers create an interior that 
Bray describes as “very much of the 
moment—not so much cutting edge 
as having a current point of view.” 


sonal place, where you’re not 
prompted by the same old 
trappings to think the same 
old thoughts,” she says of the 


apartment ina sleek glass high 


rise on the East River that, 
inspirational and operation- 
al, gives her a clean page on 
which to orde each new day. 

Determined that a gain in 
altitude not spawn a loss in 
residential resonance, the 
client and her husband had 
turned to the New York-— 
based firm of Robert Bray 
and Michael Schaible, whose 
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Ricut: “It’s like a club,” say: 
Schaible of the living area. “Every- 
one has his own chair.” A painting 
and a ceramic by Kenneth Noland 
are above a cabinet by Bray and 
Schaible. The black trays were de- 


vised to hold books and paperwork. 
Upholstery from Edelman Leather. 








career they'd been follow- 
ing for some time—the de- 
signers’ profoundly subtle 
work in the high-tech and 
minimal as well as the classi- 
cal and American idioms had 
after all won them prime 
commissions retail 
stores, banks and such pri- 


from 
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“YOU GO ALONG WITH 


WHAT AN APARTMENT OFFERS 


YOU, W HICH IN THIS CASE WAS MORE 
SPACE-AGE THAN TRADITIGCN Es 


Lert: The dining area/library is 
part of an L-shaped space. BELow: 
“You can’t have a view like this and 
ignore it,” says Schaible. “But we 
scrimmed it so you wouldn’t feel so 
exposed.” The table was designed 
for dining or working. Patterson, 
Flynn, Martin & Manges carpet. 
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vate clients as philanthropist 
Dr. Mortimer Sackler, artist 
Jasper Johns, trend-forecast- 
er Faith Popcorn and futurist 
Alvin Toffler. 

“In this client,” says Bray, 
“we had someone who was 
much more interested in a 
point of view. than in match- 


ing fabrics. We were in- 


trigued by the novelty of 


the approach—the concept 
of surface anonymity. Our 
thinking coincided with hers 
from start to finish, and the 
project went uncommonly 
smoothly—she made deci- 
sions quickly and comfort- 


Opposite: Bookshelves of Costa 
Rican mahogany form part of a wall 
panel that screens off the kitchen. 
“The apartment is like a grand- 
scale safari in the Manhattan jun- 
gle—it’s a place to set up camp,” 
says Bray. “We tried to make it as 
maintenance-free as possible.” 


ably: click click click.” Schai- 
ble presses home: “The key 
here was as much function as 
design—how it was all going 
to work was as important as 
what it was going to look 
like. This was supposed to be 
a place to run in and out of, 
with no time to fuss about 
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BELow: In the master bedroom, 
the designers sought to tone down 
the expanses of white. Rint: Of 
the room’s understated palette, 
Bray notes, “There’s a rhythm be- 
tween the dark mullions, the scrim 
and the furniture.” Noland’s Begin- 
ning to End dates from 1981. 











maintenance, so we also had See ee A um pe 

to think of what would hold Pe Sires Se a cane 

up the best and be the easiest ‘Ghapiktexenl oa ; 

to live with.” Bray takes up tala | ee a ap 

the thread: “And not give " ie i 1 aera 


them white sisal and the fear 
of a glass of red wine—it 
just couldn’t have that edge 
to it... You go along with 
what an apartment offers you, 
which in this case was more 
space-age than traditional: It 
was the thirty-fourth floor 
and views galore.” 

The layout, on the other 
hand, was unspectacular— 
two smallish bedrooms and a 
long unbroken line of living 
area/dining area/library. But 
if the ceilings were low, the 
atmosphere was high: Client 
and designers agreed that 
everything should be scaled 
to the immensity of cloud- 
swept sky, in which ongoing 
aerial acts—helicopters hov- 
ering, planes circling, blimps 
cruising—made for a kind of 
decorative diversion. The 
window scrims installed to 
both neutralize ultraviolet 
light and keep fabrics from 


fading give the feeling of a 


classic screen porch, with 
everything slightly hazy and 
umbrageous. The mood is 

continued on page 191 





COURTESY LILLIAN WURTZEL SEMENOV AND PAUL WURTZEL 


CALIFORNIA CLASSIC 


REJUVENATING A WALLACE NEFF RESIDENCE IN BEL-AIR 


Architecture by Charles T: Young, AIA 
and David E. Martin 
Interior Design by Bettye 7. Young 
Landscape Architecture by 
Robert E. Truskowski, ASLA 
Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Philip Clayton-Thompson 


allace Neff, an erudite 

eclectic who created some 

of southern California’s 

most beguiling houses in 

the two decades before and after the 
Second World War, was a master of pe- 
riod style. He flitted effortlessly from 
Spanish colonial to French Rococo to 
English Regency, fulfilling the dreams 
of Hollywood clients who were them- 
selves in the business of make-believe. 
He also understood the importance of 
well-proportioned spaces, good siting 
and fine craftsmanship—qualities that 
have sustained his reputation. 
A young couple in the entertainment 
industry fell in love with an Italianate 
villa that Neff designed in 1931 for mov- 
ie producer Sol Wurtzel. Later occu- 
pants included Howard Hughes, Prince 
Rainier, who lived there during his 
courtship of Grace Kelly, and Elvis Pres- 
ley. Sixty years on, when the new own- 
ers first saw the house, its exterior was 
crumbling and the interior was dark and 
cluttered, but its good bones and tree- 
filled vistas persuaded them to gamble 
on its future. They quickly assembled a 
creative team that would restore and en- 
hance it. To satisfy contemporary needs, 





ABOVE Far Lert: A couple’s Bel- 
Air, California, residence was de- 
signed by Wallace Neff in 1931 and 
later inhabited by Howard Hughes 
and Elvis Presley. ABOVE Lert: “The 
exterior hadn’t been maintained for 
thirty years,” says architect Charles 
T. Young, who refurbished it with 
his partner, David E. Martin. 


Lert: “We reconfigured the pedi- 
ment and balcony to make the 
facade more dominating.” OpPo- 
sITE: A small rotunda was con- 
structed just off the entranceway as 
a central access to the main wings. 






























Lert: “The double-height en- 
trance hall was the only room 
where Neff’s Italianate detailing 
survived a fifties redesign,” notes 
Young. “Our work here was largely 
restorative.” BELOw: The repaint- 
ed and refloored space has a Rus- 
sian chandelier selected by Los 
Angeles designer Bettye J. Young. 








the kitchen and master suite would be en-' | 
larged, the old screening room remod- 
eled and a new exercise room and spa 
tucked beneath an expanded pool deck. | | 
For the architects, New York-based | 
Charles T: Young and his partner at the 
time, David E. Martin, the challenge |) 
was to create a seamless mix, adding 
spaces in the spirit of Italian Renais- 
sance villas that had inspired Neff while | 
preserving the integrity of the crescent 
plan. “How do you excavate a full story, | 
build new walls and add a tennis court 
without overwhelming what’s there?” 
Martin wondered. Their first move was | 





*to construct pergolas, punctuated by 


open pavilions, around the swimming 
pool and what would become the tennis 
court, turning them into outdoor rooms. 

To balance these extensions, the ar- 
chitects built up the south fagade of the 
house, remodeling the pediment to give 


_ it more authority, restoring the graceful 


south loggia—which the previous own- 
er had enclosed—and extending the 
double staircase down to the garden. 
The west loggia was also reopened to 
create a secondary axis from house to 
pool. This generated a pair of breezy 
outdoor rooms that are linked by the 





“Our goal was to bring the interior 
up to the quality of the exterior,” 
says Young. Lert: The “low, pedes- 
trian” living room was stripped to 
its bones. BELOw: “We heightened’ 
it several feet by creating an inset 
barrel vault.” The Art Déco club 
chairs, desk and desk chair are all 
by Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann. 





first-floor terrace. Their ceilings were 4! 
coffered and stenciled to set off graceful 
arches and handsome, all-weather fur- 
niture. New cast-stone balustrades were }! 
made from molds of the old, and dam- | 
aged ornamentation was cleaned or re- 
placed. With consummate skill, Young 
and Martin wove scattered elements 
into a composition that is stronger and 
more expansive than the original. 
Their efforts were reinforced by the | 
bold strokes of landscape architect 
Robert E. Truskowski, who has worked 
on several major projects with the ar- 

















Ricut: “The dining room ceiling 
could be raised only one foot.” BE- 
Low: For architectural interest, 
Young repeated the Art Déco-style 
frieze used in the living room. “It’s 
Moderne in its simplicity, but its 
detailing is empathetic to the 1925 
table and chairs by Pierre Chareau.” 





“NEFF’S HEAVY ITALIANATE 
DETAILING HAD BEEN 
REMOVED IN THE FIFTIES, 
AND WE WERE LEFT 
WITH A BLANK CAN VAS.” 


}-echitects and who introduced them to 
‘the clients. His goal was to salvage as 
much as possible of the existing land- 
scaping during construction and then to 

reorganize the plantings to complement 

the Italianate character of the house. “As 
the landscape matures, the pergolas will 
be overgrown and the wall of the exer- 

_cise room will be covered by vines,” says 

Young. “Then the new buildings will 

emerge from a green base.” 

The interiors posed even more ques- 

_tions for designers and clients. “Neff’s 

heavy Italianate detailing had been 








Lert: “The space had been a staff 
kitchen and still had 1930s ice- 
boxes, linoleum and Formica,” 

the husband recalls. “We gutted 
it.” BELOw: Exterior walls were 
knocked out, and the kitchen was 
extended to include a covered rear 
porch, now the breakfast area. 








BEFORE 


BeLow: The sleeping area of the 
master bedroom was created by 
enclosing a loggia; the curved wall 
of the sitting room defines the 
original exterior wall. BoTTom: 
“We employed a classical device of 
columns and niches,” says the ar- 
chitect. The Ruhlmann-inspired 


bed was designed by Bettye Young. 





removed in the fifties, and we were 
left with a blank canvas,” says Martin. 
“When the clients decided to collect 
Art Déco furniture, we felt we should 
try to achieve a sophisticated simplici- 
ty.” For Young, the thirties were “a peri- 
od in which architects were still trained 
to appreciate classical proportions but 
came up with a new language, stripping 
ornament and articulating the surfaces.” 
He and his colleague began by enhanc- 
ing the proportions of the major rooms, 
raising the ceilings as much as the struc- 
ture would allow and surrounding them 
with cove-lit soffits that can be removed 
to service concealed speakers, art light- 
ing and air vents. 

Next the architects refined Neff’s 
arrangement of rectangular rooms with- 
in the crescent plan, inserting a tiny 
rotunda two steps up from the lofty 
oval hall to serve as a point of entry 
to five rooms and staircases. There is 
more architectural invention and re- 
fined craftsmanship in this thirty- 
square-foot cylinder than in most large 


OpposiTe: A stepped passageway, 
excavated beneath the enlarged pool 
terrace, leads to the new exercise 
room. Says Young, “The farther we 
got from the entrance hall, the more 
license we had to make modern 
spaces.” The sculptures are Kenyan. 
















BELOw: “We ripped out the dark, 
tired wood in the theater,” says 
Young. Borrom: The new walls 
were covered in olive ash. Two 
1920s panels—designed by Edgar 
Brandt for the elevators of Sel- 
fridge’s department store in Lon- 
don—hide the projection screen. 
Hinson & Company sofa chenille. 
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Anove: The west porch “had been residences. Slender columns frame shift- 
crudely enclosed with wood and 
glass,” says the husband, “but the 
original arches and ornamentation 
were there. We restored them, and ble floor. You feel as though you are 
now we havea furnished openroom — standin g on the joint of a well-oiled 
that’s protected from the sun.” . 
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“YOU HAVE TO SAY NO TO MANY INTERESTING 
POSSIBILITIES TO GET THE ONE THAT’S ABSOLUTELY RIGHT” 


F *. 
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ing axes and stand inches clear of angled 
walls and the circular inlay of the mar- 


hinge as the house swings slowly open. 

Working in close collaboration with 
Los Angeles—based interior designer 
Bettye J. Young and project supervisor 
Mark Spector, the architects pushed and 
pulled the entire house, creating a break- 
fast room within the kitchen porch, ex- 
tending the master bedroom over a 
covered terrace and building a master 
bath over the projecting garage. Dress- 
ing rooms now flank a curved passage Anove: “You ae 


tha t leads to an oval sitting room. — cuitous route to get from the house 
he bath, which the owners jokingly to the swimming pool,” remembers 
call their “temple of hygiene,” is treated the husband. Oppostre: A new Ital- 


; i ifurcated staircase, similar 
as a detached and symmetrical Palladian ianate bifu oo 
to a larger one Neff built on the 


pavilion. A tall, slender cupola admits a south facade, provides direct pool 
continued on page 194 access from the west loggia. 

















“T tried to create a warm, comfort- 
able atmosphere that would contra- 
dict modernism’s cold reputation,” 
says architect Ted Porter (below) 
of his New York apartment. Bor- 
Tom: The floor plans show the 
changes Porter made to spatially 
redefine what essentially had 

been two rooms and an alcove. 


BELow: A partial wall was taken out 
so that the south-facing bank of win- 
dows would evenly illuminate the en- 
tire residence. RIGHT: White-stained 
oak floors are part of the living room’s 
monochromatic envelope. Porter 

mixed modern classics with pieces he 
designed, including, beneath the Ro- 
berto Juarez painting, a téte-a-téte. 


BEFORE 


FRESH START 
IN NEW YORK 


AN ARCHTTECT RESTRUCTURES 
HIS OWN APARTMENT IN CHELSEA 


Architecture and Interior Design by Ryall Porter Architects 


Text by Jeffrey Simpson 


Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Faime Ardiles-Arce 





BEFORE 
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hen I first saw this place, 
it was filled with the pre- 
vious owner’s artworks, 
furniture and clutter,” 
says New York architect Ted Porter of 
the Chelsea apartment that he eventual- 
ly bought for himself. “I also saw, how- 
ever, a simple floor plan and a lot of win- 
dows facing south from a high floor.” 


After Porter had looked at nearly fifty 
other apartments, “it was the classic sit- 
uation,” he says. “One of the first stuck 
in my mind. So I came back to it and 
decided it could be home for me.” 

The apartment, which is a long, open 
space anchored by two rooms, present- 
ed challenges that were both cosmetic 
and structural. “There was a cottage 


cheese ceiling,” Porter recalls. “The oak 
floors had been varnished a bright yel- 
low that I disliked, and there was only 
one bath—which wouldn’t do for all the 
family members who planned to come 
on extended visits from Mississippi.” 
‘The space had not been maximized 
when apartments were created from 
what had been hotel rooms a number 


of years before. “For instance, they put 
up drywall quickly and cheaply,” Por- 
ter says, “so around the windows the 
walls were a foot thicker than they need- 
ed to be, just to cover one or two hot- 
water pipes.” In addition, the doors at 
either end of the central room were sit- 
uated away from the windows, keeping 
most of the natural light in those rooms 
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from carrying over to the living room. 
Porter found the window wall one of 
the apartment’s main attractions, and 
he established it as a dominant feature: 
“I wanted to be able to see the full ex- 
panse of windows from all the rooms,” he 
explains. For the west alcove, which he 
converted to a library/guest bedroom, 
the architect put the door to the living 
room near flanking windows, extending 
it to the ceiling. “That way,” he notes, 
“when the door is open, light is uninter- 
rupted along the length of the wall.” 
Across the apartment, Porter reduced 
the size of the master bedroom and in- 








Opposite: Beyond the living room 
is the library/guest bedroom. The 
sofa and pillows are covered in Don- 
ghia linen, and the cotton zebra 
print is from Clarence House. Above 
the circa 1900 Steinway grand— 
evidence of Porter’s affinity for the 
whole of 20th-century design—is 
Glenn Ligon’s 1991 Whitman #1. 


Top: Prerenovation, says Porter, 
“the ugly kitchen Formica bled into 
the dining area.” ABOvE: One of two 
knotty-pine walls that bracket the 
main space—the “rhythm of the ceil- 
ing beams” dictated its placement— 
separates the dining area and kitch- 
en. Gio Ponti chairs surround an 
ebonized oak table, a Porter design. 


stalled floor-to-ceiling sliding doors. 
He moved the kitchen, which he sepa- 
rated from the dining area with a par- 
tial-height wall, into what had been part 
of the enclosed bedroom. The switch 
left room for a guest bath that could be 
serviced by the same water supply as 
the reconfigured kitchen. 

Finally, Porter corrected the unneces- 
sarily dense walls around the windows, 
and he had the oak floors bleached and 
stained white to make them a creamy, 
light-reflecting gray. Now, when the 
doors to the library and the master bed- 
room are open, he says, “there’s a flood 
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ne end of the apartment 


In a change that was made for both 
appearance and function, Porter low- 
ered the entire ceiling, diminishing the 

depth of the heavy structural beams and 
creating overhead space for concealed 
wiring. For subtle definition, he painted 
the ceiling and the beams two different 
shades of white. 

Setting up a pleasant tension between 
textured surfaces with homey connota- 
tions and gleaming urbanity—a theme 
that he would continue throughout— 
Porter positioned corresponding walls 


a 


Ricut: The wall formations “failed 
to either differentiate or resolve” the 
long space, notes Porter, whose re- 
configuring included lowering the 
ceiling. BELow: Porter installed 
green steel cabinets in the library/ 
guest bedroom. He designed the 
table; the wood column is from his 
collection of architectural artifacts. 
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Lert: Porter removed the standard 
doors throughout. BELow: The slid- 
ing panels in his bedroom are full 
height, he says, “so as to minimal- 
ly affect the flow of space.” Steel- 
and-glass laboratory cabinets form 
a vibrant counterpart to the Porter- 
designed red-oak bed, above which 
hangs a 1989 Jerry Iverson acrylic. 


PORTER SET UPA 
PLEASANT TENSION BETWEEN 
‘TEXTURED SURFACES 
WITH HOMEY CON NOTATIONS 
AND GLEAMING URBANITTY. 


of knotty pine at the living room’s 
boundaries. “Knotty pine is not nor- 
mally thought of as sophisticated,” he 
allows. “I remember it from my child- 
hood, in rooms in the sixties. Here, I 
used it to soften a slick space, but to 
keep it from being too hokey, I stacked 
the planks horizontally.” 

In furnishing his place, Porter says, “I 
was primarily interested in twentieth- 
century design: I wanted to feel that I 
was experiencing the best of this cen- 
tury just as it was about to end. And I 
wanted the apartment to be comfort- 
able, not intimidating and sharp.” His 


choices include a pair of slim-lined 1950 
Hans Wegner chairs made of warm-col- 
ored wood and Gio Ponti’s 1960 dining 
room chairs, which are chrome-plated 
steel with raffia seats. A reproduction 
Gerrit Rietveld armchair has the lines 
of the wood classic, only this one is up- 
holstered and inviting. 

Interpreting traditional furniture in a 
contemporary way, Porter took the idea 
of the Victorian téte-a-téte, a love seat 
in which two people sit in.opposite di- 

continued on page 192 
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= ive thousand square 
feet of raw space on 
the fifteenth floor 
of a brand-new high 
rise in Kansas City, Missouri; 
bright, varied views; a sturdy 
and long-established relation- 
ship with the clients; access 
to a household of good furni- 
ture and freedom to acquire 
more: Thomas Britt acknowl- 
edges that an interior design- 
er can hardly hope for more 
fertile ground on which to 
practice his craft. While he 
maintains that a designer can 
work as architecturally in an 
older building, he concedes 
that there is a particular ex- 
citement in being able to 
do an apartment, like this 
one, completely from scratch. 
“There were given elements, 
but they weren’t impedi- 
ments so much as incentives,” 
he explains. “I got to create 
volumes within volumes. I 
liken it to working on a vast 
stage—it was that open and 
that full of responsibility.” 
Britt was especially fortu- 
nate in his clients, a Kansas 
City businessman and his wife, 
who were living in a 1920s 
Colonial-style house whose 
interiors he had designed for 
them twenty-three years ear- 
lier. They were ready, the 
wife told him, for a change. 
Although tired of tradition- 
ally defined rooms, they were 
nonetheless attached to their 
period furniture and objects 
and wanted to see them in a 
new context. Britt, for his 
part, had recently transformed 
a similarly substantial raw 
space in New York (see Av- 
chitectural Digest, November 
1992) and had learned from 
the experience. Contempo- 
rary rooms often succeed 
best, he had discovered, when 
they are more versatile; har- 
mony can be achieved with 
an architectural vocabulary 
that weaves together the 
modern and the Neoclassical. 
The designer spent several 
days in the bare apartment, 
sketch pad and pencil in 





Interior Design by Thomas Britt, ASID 
Text by Michael Frank 

Before and In-Progress Photography 

by Fohn Lowrey 

After Photography by faime Ardiles-Arce 


RIGHT AND Opposite: Pilasters 
were affixed to the space’s columns. 
BELow: “The great room is less de- 
fined than a traditional living room.” 
Fabric on sofa at left, Brunschwig 
& Fils. Clarence House fabrics for 
pillows, ottoman and small sofas. 
Cowtan & Tout drapery taffeta. 





BEFORE 











IN PROGRESS 





hand. Using the New York 
project as a kind of loose 
model, he devised a floor plan 
around a single dramatic 
room, a combination entrance 
area, living room and dining 
room that takes advantage 
of the building’s best views 
of downtown Kansas City. 
Impressed with the space’s 
height and beamed appear- 
ance, Britt retained both 
in the completed room: He 
followed the existing steel 
support beams and_ con- 





structed an elaborate cof- 
fered ceiling, in which each 
individual coffer is broken 
with a step to give an illusion 
of still more height. 

Britt reflected the ceiling 
in the floor, whose large 
banded squares—reverse cof- 
fers, in a way—are made 
of ash stained in light and 
dark tones. A similar inter- 
play of light and dark charac- 
terizes his treatment of the 
room’s walls: He lacquered 
the plaster surfaces auber- 
gine and glazed the many 
moldings a soft white. He 
made use as well of the great 
room’s two large structural 
columns. After applying pi- 
lasters to help reduce and an- 
imate their bulk, he allowed 
them to set off the dining 
areas—the apartment has 
two of them, each a mirror 
image of the other. 

Indeed, symmetry is the 
informing principle of the 
finished great room. In addi- 
tion to the two dining tables, 
which Britt designed in silver 
leaf in homage to Jean-Mi- 
chel Frank, there are pairs of 
consoles, mirrors, sofas, chairs, 
lamps, vases and urns. The rig- 
orous matching supplies the 
traditional note that con- 
trasts with the more contem- 
porary orientation of the 
space. He also used furniture 
to define the layout: The en- 
trance area is demarked by a 
Chinese altar table on which 
Britt has flanked a Chinese 
jardiniere with a pair of 
carved and gilded Southeast 
Asian figures. “I deliberately 
chose a large table and put 
big objects on it to create a 
kind of scrim,” he points out. 
“Rooms don’t always have to 
be made the old way, out of 
plaster and molding.” 

Although the apartment’s 
remaining rooms are more 
traditional, Britt has careful- 
ly linked them in feeling to 
the great room. In the li- 
brary, for example, he has 
continued the same floor and 
coffered ceiling, while sup- 
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AFTER 


plying an even stricter use of 
symmetry in the moldings and 
other architectural detailing. 
Under the patient hand of his 
associate, Peter Napolitano, 
who spent many hours draw- 
ing and redrawing the room, 
the space emerged with six 
bookcases and two single 
doors and four pairs of doors. 
One pair may conceal ste- 
reo equipment and another, 
shelves for extra books, but 
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balance and precision have 
been maintained. When it 
came to furnishing the room, 
Britt again favored pairs. A 


back-to-back sofa centers the’ 


library, while sofas, chairs and 
Chinese vases all come in 
Noah’s Ark—like units of two. 

Like the great room, the 
kitchen has been treated to 
its own combination of light 
and dark tones: The pine 
cabinets have black-granite 








countertops, while the floor 
is a mixture of black granite 
and limestone. Its bold pat- 
tern of banded squares echoes 
the dominant geometric mo- 
tif in the apartment, but on a 
reduced scale. Britt has al- 
lowed more color into the 
master bedroom, with its vi- 
brant chintz, red rug and 
pale yellow walls. Paired 
dressing rooms and _ baths 
round out the master suite. 


Far Lert: The curved window in 
the kitchen’s breakfast area was re- 
tained. Lert: Renovation included 
the installation of pine cabinetry and 
black-granite countertops. BELOW 
Lert: A granite-and-limestone 
floor adds geometric symmetry to 


the room. Brunschwig & Fils fabric. 


OpPpoOsITE AND OpposITE RIGHT: 
“We built a coffered ceiling in the 
library and put in a lot of architec- 
tural details,” notes Britt. “The 
room was spacious but didn’t have 
enough storage.” BELOow: “The 
touches of blue were inspired by 


the collection of Chinese porcelain.” 
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Top: “The master bedroom boast- 
ed terrific views.” ABOVE: Window 
treatments were kept to a mini- 
mum; the room was glazed two 
shades of yellow. Lert: “The clients 
had handsome heirloom antiques, 
so we incorporated them.” Clar- 
ence House chintz. Stark carpet. 


Two years elapsed be- 
tween Thomas Britt’s initial 
sketchbook-toting visit to the 
site and its completion. In- 
venting the apartment’s pre- 
cise interior architecture was 
the “great challenge and plea- 
sure” of this project, he says, 
although he admits that an- 
other factor runs a close sec- 
ond. “When you’ve worked 
with a couple for almost a 
quarter of a century, you 
come to know them so well 
that you start thinking like 
them,” the designer observes. 
“But even so, it surprised me 
to find out that we were all 
ready to go ina new direction. 
The clients modified their 
lifestyle—and I modified my 
style to help capture it.” 0 





“Disparate architectural details ‘ 
needed to be pulled together intoa | 
cohesive whole,” says Penny Drue | 
Baird (left) of her family’s East 
Hampton residence. Far Lert: “The 
original clapboard house was bor- 
ing.” BELOW: French-style windows 
punctuate the new stucco fagade. 
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OpposiTe: Built-in shelves and cab- 
inets were torn out to make way for 
a formal central staircase and en- 
trance hall. OpposiTE BELow: “The 
area flows easily.” Limestone from 
Country Floors. Stark sisal stair 
runner and living room area rugs, 
left. Enkeboll Designs balusters. 
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| EAST HAMPTON 
FRAN COPHILE, | 


A DESIGNER GIVES HER FAMILY’S PLAIN 


Interior Design by Penny Drue Baird 
Architecture by Frank B. Hollenbeck, AIA 
Text by Susan Cheever 
Photography by Billy Cunningham 





ood decorating starts with 
the ability to see w hat’s there 
and what’s not,” says Pen- 
ny Drue Baird. What was 
there: a nineteenth-century clapboard 
catastrophe with sliding glass doors 
and no central staircase on a wooded 
lot in East Hampton in New York. 
What Baird saw: a Mediterranean-style 
house with a formal limestone entrance 
hall, a romantic master bedroom, a 
playroom for her five children and 
stepchildren and French doors open- 

















ing out onto rolling lawns and great trees. 

“The house was a mishmash,” recalls 
Baird, an interior designer who has her 
own firm, Dessins. “It wasn’t that I wished 
it was a little more this or a little more 
that, it was the whole house that was 
wrong.” With the help of architect Frank 
Hollenbeck, Baird tackled the outside 
first. She tore off the existing second story 
and built a new one with space for five 
bedrooms, and she moved the original 
Colonial front door to face a rerouted 
driveway. Baird, who spends as much 
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time as she can in St.-Tropez, found 
East Hampton’s white-trimmed shingle 
houses uninspiring. “They looked like 
cookie-cutter houses from the same era,” 
she says. Instead, she chose pale yellow 
stucco for the exterior and embellished 
it with a second-story balustrade and 
mahogany casements. “I wanted my 
windows to open the way they do in 
France, so I called executives at the Ritz 
in Paris and asked them to send me 
drawings of their windows. I had car- 
penters build the windows to my specs.” 

Inside, Baird tore out walls and created 
an airy downstairs space with two large 
rooms in front and a kitchen/breakfast 
room and a dining room at the rear. “I 
knew I could redirect this house and 
transform it into a home for my fam- 
ily,” she notes. “It was like giving someone 
a make-over.” Like all good make-overs, 
this one was based on basics. More than 
half the pieces are old treasures from her 
family’s previous weekend residence, 
from the apartment in New York (see 
Architectural Digest, February 1993) 
where she lived until her marriage five 
years ago and from the house where she 
grew up on Long Island. “Decorating can 
be terribly expensive, so I’m attracted to 
pieces that have lasting power,” she says. 

‘The architectural center of the house is 
a stately staircase in the space Baird fash- 
ioned by tearing down shelves and cabi- 
nets. Its banistered curve of dark-stained 
risers is at a right angle to the living room. 
There, a bull’s-eye mirror hanging on 
the white paneling reflects sumptuous 
armchairs with their backs to an English 
drum table that holds Chinese porce- 
lain figures. Opposite, she replaced slid- 
ing glass doors with a wall where a fire- 
place is flanked by two French doors. 
The limestone floor is covered with 
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“I KNEW I 
COULD 
REDIRECT 
THIS HOUSE 
FOR MY FAMILY. 
IT WAS LIKE 
eee ie SOMEONE 

1) A MAKE-OVER.” 


Opposite: The living room’s drab 
windows and sliding glass doors 
were replaced. Lerr: A pair of 
French doors flank the newly con- 
structed fireplace. Sofas and chairs 
are upholstered in matelassé 

from Brunschwig & Fils. Lee Calic- 
chio Chinese bamboo basket. 
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sisal; the lamps are from Paris; the drap- 
ery poles and finials are from London. 
“T like the juxtaposition of things that 
don’t usually go together. I like design 
that takes the traditional look and puts 
it in a different spot,” Baird explains. 
For her, that spot is often in France. Her 
dining room, a glittering formal space in 
what was once the master bedroom, seats 
twelve in Regency-style chairs from the 
Grand H6tel du Cap-Ferrat. Mirrored 
arches on either side of a fireplace cap- 
ture a tableau of antique hall lanterns, 
sconces from Paris and glasses from Biot. 
In the kitchen, copper pots suspend from 
the beams, and the brick is garnished 
with French tile. Her design signature, 
an idiosyncratic, whimsical translation 
of the traditional, is evident all through 
the house, from the fleurs-de-lis carved 
into the limestone entrance hall floor to 
the horizontal pleats sewn into plain 
canvas draperies. “You have to have 
some elements of surprise,” she says. 
On the other side of the central stair- 
case is an informal playroom. To unify 
the oddly shaped space, Baird used six- 
inch-wide white painted board clad- 
ding. “I wanted to give it a country look, 
as if it were original to the house.” She 
installed a fireplace trimmed with French 
tile and kilim-upholstered chairs, add- 
ing a riot of color in a house that is oth- 
erwise predominantly done in whites. 
“Decorating is a way of setting a stage,” 
she observes. “It’s a stage for your per- 
sonal show, and our show is the family 
show.” Every year Baird’s entire family 
reads the same book—selections have 
ranged from Shakespeare to Alexandre 
Dumas. Almost every morning, noon 
and night they sit down together for a 
formal meal. “PABAJAF,” an anagram of 
the initials of their seven first names, is 
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Opposite: “The dining room had 
to be opened up,” explains Baird. 
Lert: French doors allow sunlight 
into the room, which features a 
gridded ceiling and mirrored arch- 
es. Old World Weavers drapery and 
chair fabrics. Nesle antique hall lan- 
terns. Dining table is from Mike Bell. 


Top: A wall with a doorway was 
erected to create separate dining and 
work areas in the kitchen. ABOVE: 
“The emphasis here is on entertain- 
ing.” Clarence House banquette 
and cushion fabric. Country Floors 
brick and ceramic tile for walls and 
terra-cotta-and-inlaid-tile floor. 








inscribed on the fireplace tiles in the 
family room. “What I care about the 
most,” says Baird, “is to be en famille.” 

Baird wanted a master bedroom that 
would be as lushly romantic as a country 
inn but comfortable enough to be wel- 
coming for the children. “I like my bed to 
be dressed,” she says, so she recessed it 
into a wall of cabinets and draped it 
with fabric. She put in paneling and 
covered the walls, furniture and bed in a 
toile de Jouy that depicts scenes from 
the mythological life of Diana—anoth- 
er woman who liked surprises. 

Penny Drue Baird’s career as a decora- 
tor started when she redid her own bed- 
room as a sweet-sixteen gift. Later she 
earned a doctorate in psychology before 
returning to design, but she says she is 
definitely still practicing psychology— 
as a decorator. “There’s a tremendous 
amount of personalization in a home,” 
she points out. “Some people buy a house 
and then see how their lives can fit into 
it. I took this house and adapted it to our 
family’s needs. I design for living. For 
me, transformation is a necessity.” 0 
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“DECORATING 
IS A WAY OF 
SETTING 
A STAGE,” SHE 
SANS “TI'S A 
STAGE FOR YOUR 
PERSONAL 
SHOW.” 


OpposITE Tor AND OPPOSITE 
Asove : “We built an entirely new 
second story for the house, which 
includes a large master bedroom.” 
Lert: “It’s French and romantic.” 
Ralph Lauren patterned rug; Stark 
carpet. Old World Weavers mate- 
lassé and plaid taffeta. The bamboo 
fire screen is from Lee Calicchio. 
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LVI 
SOFTENING MODERNISM’S EDGES ON THE 
COAST OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





AFTER 


The remodeling of a Montecito, 
California, house was a collaboration 
between interior designer Bruce 
Gregga and architect Jack Warner. 
Top: The front door originally 
opened onto a narrow hall. ABOvE: 
In the widened entrance gallery, an 
oak sideboard and chairs are oppo- 
site the atrium. Mansour rugs. 
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Top: In the entrance and throughout, 
the parquetry floor was replaced 
with quarter-sawn white oak. RIGHT: 
A kitchen was added off the open- 
plan dining room; the chair at the 
counter is from Richard Mulligan. 
The earthenware vessel on the lime- 
stone-topped pedestal at the steps 
acts to balance an Irma Palacios oil. 








Architecture by Warner & Gray 
Interior Design by Bruce Gregga, ASID 
Text by Hunter Drohojowska-Philp 
Photography by Peter Valli 
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igh in the hills of the rustic 
yet elegant southern Cali- 
fornia coastal community 
of Montecito, houses enjoy 
sterling views of the eucalyptus-studded 
valley and the Pacific Ocean. The priv- 
ilege of this panorama has not been 
lost on Chicago-based interior designer 
Bruce Gregga: After purchasing a house 
for himself in the enclave just south 


of Santa Barbara, he became convinced 
that previous clients of his, a Chicago 
couple who were also seeking a retreat, 
would share his fondness for the vistas, 
climate and social life of the area. 

His knowledge of the couple’s prefer- 
ence for free-flowing, informal spaces 
led Gregga to a modern house designed 
by the Montecito architectural firm War- 
ner & Gray. Although the residence had 


not been updated since its construction 
in 1974 and was situated amid a forest 
of bamboo that had long since eclipsed 
its views, it had—or could have—the 
spatial qualities Gregga was looking 
for. With his clients’ blessing, he began 
what he calls a “highly collaborative” 
relationship with the house’s architect, 
Jack Warner, to restructure the interi- 
or. The two would retain the essence of 





RiGcut: Painting the wood ceiling 
white opened up the living room. 
BeLow: On the room-dividing ped- 
estal is a 12th-century stone column. 
Near it hangs an oil by Francisco 
Castro Lenero; on the side table 

is a Ming Dynasty stone head frag- 
ment from Therien & Co. The solid 
chair fabric is by Brunschwig & Fils. 





the design while adding contemporary | 
detail and Gregga’s brand of multicul- 
tural eclecticism. 


“The house was one of the first I ever | 


did with my partner, Paul Gray,” War-_ 
ner says, “and I was delighted to have 


the opportunity to remodel it. Whenever | 


you design a house, there are things you 
want to do but can’t, usually because of 
budget constraints. So if you have a sec- 
ond chance, it’s wonderful to be able to 
add some of those things that you ini- 
tially had in mind.” 

In processional fashion, the team— 








). which included landscape architect. 


Sydney Baumgartner—first cleared the 
overgrown property and established a 
streamlined, formal courtyard entrance 
with pots of succulents, young olive 
trees and a grapevine that tumbles 
around the dark oak front door. “We 
created an outdoor room, something 
that’s very inviting as you approach the 
interior,” Gregga says. 

Warner and Gregga then tackled the 
entrance hall, which had been a slim 
corridor offering very little space for 
greeting visitors. On one side were 








floor-to-ceiling glass doors opening 
onto an atrium and a rectangular pool, 
which they resurfaced with black slate 
tile. By tearing out the wall and unused 
maid’s quarters opposite the glass doors, 
they widened the hall by almost two 
feet. “When you come into the house 
now, you immediately see old English 


Lert: Gregga and Warner removed 
a wall, enlarging the dining room. BE- 
Low: Landscape architect Sydney 
Baumgartner extended the hillside 
up to the interior space, where Louis 
XIV-style chairs upholstered in Ed- 
elman leather join the iron-and-wal- 
nut dining table. A pair of Nigerian 
carved posts are near the glass door. 





high-backed chairs, a Spanish table, Af- 
rican sculpture, pottery, a rug,” Gregga 
says. “There’s a marriage of time and cul- 
tures, and right away you sense strength. 

“The house being a form of sculp- 
ture, I thought it would be nice to take 
these pieces and treat them as strong, 
independent forms,” Gregga continues. 
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square footage gained 
by pushing into the maid’s quarters, he 
and Warner put in a powder room and 
a laundry and built a new kitchen. 
The kitchen, which features limestone 
counters and bird’s-eye-maple cabi- 
nets, can be closed off, but, for enter- 
taining, the clients wanted the option 
of an open plan. 

Both architect and interior designer 
(“Every decision about the building was 
made together,” says Warner of their 
successful working arrangement) saw 
the advantage of enlarging the small, 
asymmetrical dining room to be pro- 
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Lert: In the former den, the instal- 
lation of a door to the master bed- 
room made the new sitting room 
part of the master suite. BELOw: All 
of the seating—except the wing chair, 
with Clarence House cotton—is cov- 
ered in Hinson & Company chenille. 


“Bruce does things for a reason— 
not just to make his pieces look 
good,” Warner notes. OpPosITE: 
The old, single bath featured a stall 
shower. OpposITE BELOw: The wife’s 
bath, which looks out to the ocean 
and is part of the addition to the 
house, features marble floor tiles 
and limestone counter surfaces. 






















portional to the living room so that the 
two areas would read as a single space. 
They accomplished this by removing 
an L-shaped wall and expanding the 
dining room into the part of the house 
previously occupied by the kitchen. 
Before the renovation, the sliding 
glass doors at the rear of the din- 
ing room looked out to a concrete 
retaining wall and a barren hillside. 
Baumgartner came to the rescue by 
composing concrete boulders around 
a man-made stream and planting ever- 
greens and other deep-rooted plants 
that would grow in the rock crevices. Lit 


at night, and with the soothing sound 
of flowing water, the exterior lends the 
interior an alfresco feeling. 

Playing against the minimalist dining 
space, Gregga chose an iron table with a 
round walnut-plank top and surround- 
ed it with leather Louis XI V-style chairs. 
The walnut side cabinet is topped with 
glazed earthenware bowls that he found 
at a flea market in France; in the corner 
stand two carved wood house posts 
from Nigeria. A painting by the Mexi- 
can artist Irma Palacios hangs above a 
nineteenth-century red-lacquered Chi- 
nese chair. A Balouchi rug lies on the 





‘As you go through the house, 
you'll also see Japanese, Italian and Span- 
ish influences,” notes Gregga of the mix. 

By dispensing with an entertainment 
center and a wet bar built into the wall 
between the living room and what had 
been the den, Gregga and Warner gave 
a more distinctive outline to the fire- 
place. They squared the lines of the 
living room by placing two stepped 
pedestals where odd-angled walls had 
stood—capping each is a block of heavy 
limestone, whose installation required 
building a hoist on-site. One pedestal 





Playing to the house’s hillside ori- 
entation was Warner’s rationale for 
canting the roof. “The roofline—and 
consequently the high windows— 
points up the sharp angle of that in- 
land view,” he says. Lerr: The prop- 
erty had not been significantly land- 
scaped since construction in 1974. 











Lert: Warner designed a small ad- 
dition to encase two baths as well 
as a passageway to a lower-level of- 
fice and bedroom. BELOw: Improve- 
ments to the grounds, including a 
terrace and a cutting garden, turned 
the rear of the house into an enter- 
tainment area. Giati teak furniture. 


bears a twelfth-century Flemish col- 
umn; on the opposite one is a bulbous 
turn-of-the-century vessel from the 
Ivory Coast. 

Two of the three walls in the living 
room are fully glazed for views of the 
ocean or the atrium. To mitigate the 
sensation of being exposed, Gregga set 
the furniture and rugs at an angle. “In a 
house like this, with incredible views 
and no wall space, intimacy is made pos- 
sible by orienting the seating to the fire- 
place and the exterior,” he says. “Also, it 
seemed better to throw everything off 
scale. It made the room look larger.” 

Placed on the diagonal, and pulled 
around a gateleg table, are high-backed 
chairs and a crewel-embroidered sofa. 
“The wife had done a lot of needlework 
herself and loved stitchery, pattern and 
texture,” Gregga remarks. “I played on 
the textures of the outside by bringing 
them inside.” Russian rugs in faded 
shades of dried roses and leaves are an 
elaborate example of such handiwork. 
“We thought they would be better than 
putting one big rug in the living room,” 
says Gregga, who likens the effect to 
“having paintings on the floor.” 

Some design decisions simply reflect 
changing tastes. Miniblinds were ban- 
ished, and electric shades were con- 
cealed within the walls. Parquetry floors 
were replaced with wide planks of quar- 
ter-sawn white oak (“It has a finish like 
good furniture,” observes Gregga of 
the new surface). The gray wood beam 
ceilings in the living and dining rooms 
and the master suite were painted white 
to approximate the airiness of an art- 
ist’s studio. 

Originally, the master bedroom had 
been fitted with a circular staircase lead- 
ing to an office below. Gregga and War- 
ner removed the stairs to provide more 
usable floor space and converted the 
bedroom to a master suite by taking 
out a dividing wall and annexing the 
old den as a sitting room. The den clos- 
et was transformed into storage for 
television and stereo equipment, which 
is now hidden behind a capacious 
Dutch-style armoire built by Richard 
Targoni, a local cabinetmaker. At an 
antiques show, Gregga discovered an 
eighteenth-century delft fireplace sur- 
round that fit the existing fireplace; he 
had the wood mantel sponged in blue 
and white to match the tiles. Corre- 
sponding to the soaring ceilings in the 

continued on page 192 
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ARK AVENUE UPGRADE 


UNINSPIRED ROOMS ARE ENLIVENED WITH COLOR AND LIGHT 



















“I wanted to keep the proportions 
of the large rooms but to open up 
the space, enlarging doorways 
where possible,” says designer Ste- 
phanie Stokes (top) of her remod- 
eled Park Avenue apartment. Top 
RiGutT: “My first step was to change 
the mantel and the windows.” 
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tephanie Stokes is no stranger to 
wrecks. In her fifteen years as an 
interior designér'she has done 
sixty-three renovations in New 
York City alone. But her fascination 
with construction began long before 
she entered the profession. Her father is 
a builder, and when she was a child his 
construction sites were Stokes’s play- 
grounds. Indeed, her favorite pastime 
was constructing tepees and beading 
them by hand. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that her 
yearlong search for an apartment ended 
the very day she saw what may have 


Interior Design by Stephanie Stokes 
Text by Annette Tapert 
After Photography by Michael Moran 
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Asove: A George II mirror from 
Hyde Park Antiques hangs above 
the Scottish mantel. Hinson & 
Company white chair fabric. Ma- 
nuel Canovas check. OpposiTE: The 
low table, gilt chairs and jardinieres 
are from Florian Papp. Patterson, 
Flynn, Martin & Manges sisal. 
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BEFORE 


AFTER 


Lert: “I closed off the wall because 
I only use the dining room for en- 
tertaining, and I didn’t want to 
spoil the atmosphere with a bright 
kitchen,” she says. BELOw: Stokes 
used gold tea paper from Laos for 
the ceiling. John Singer Sargent 
portrait from Spanierman Gallery. 


Ricut: A bedroom was overhauled 
to serve as a library, media room 
and guest bedroom. BELOW RIGHT: 
Drapery, club chair, ottoman and 
sofa pillow fabrics, by Lady Victoria 
Waymouth, are from Osborne & Lit- 
tle. Christopher Norman chenille. 
Wing chair, pillow and plaid ot- 
toman fabrics, Old World Weavers. 


AFTER 





been the most dismal apartment in the 
recent history of Park Avenue. Stokes, 
the first person to inspect the space, ut- 
tered the proverbial “I'll take it” in 
ninety seconds. Not that there would 
have been much competition for the 
place—any other mortal would have fled 
the jurisdiction in less than a minute. 
How bad was it? The previous own- 
er’s idea of a kitchen consisted of a sink- 
free row of makeshift bookshelves and a 
toaster oven. The risers were exposed. 
As for the rest of the apartment, it 
seemed that every room was both paint- 
ed in some monumentally drab tone and 
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cut off from light by shutters and doors. 

“The living room and library looked 
like the set of a Harold Pinter play,” re- 
calls Stokes. “This apartment was in as 
bad shape as any I’ve ever seen. But it 
didn’t matter, because I was going to 
take everything out and bring it back to 
the original condition. At least I wasn’t 
paying for someone else’s pink-marble 
bathroom.” 

What Stokes saw in this parody of an 
apartment was a space that was archi- 
tecturally intact because it hadn’t been 
touched in forty years. And in those 
terms, it had everything she wanted: 


high ceilings, well-preserved floors, a 
living room with a working fireplace 
and long views facing east and north, a 
twenty-foot-square master bedroom 
and a second bedroom that could func- 
tion as a library. 

“Hemingway supposedly once said, ‘I 
just take dictation,’” Stokes explains. 
“Well, when I walk into a room, I feel I 
just take dictation from my brain. I al- 
ready see it done.” 

What she visualized here was mostly 
color. The walls would evoke early Ital- 
ian frescoes: mustard in the living room, 
a terra-cotta the shade of cream-of- 








Top: “I redid the guest bath in a 
warm color to complement the 
cool color of the library,” she says. 
Asove: Family photographs and an 
etching of the designer’s great- 
grandmother by Peter Hurd hang 
on the wall. The French terra-cotta 
tiles are from Country Floors. 
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tomato soup in the dining room. The 
hue of the library would be reminiscent 
of tapestries at the Musée de Cluny in 
Paris, with furnishings covered in an ar- 
ray of wild and ethnic fabrics. In stark 
contrast, the living room would be 
serene and understated, for there she 
would set the antiques she had collected 
over the years. 

At the same time that she was having 
her color epiphany, Stokes was mental- 
ly changing the layout of the rooms. 
Again, the solutions came in a flash. She 
would move the kitchen to the butler’s 
pantry. And she would turn the bedroom 
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ABOVE: Stokes cut out a section of 
the molding to fit the bed. Oppo- 
strE: The George III posts are 
from Hyde Park Antiques. The can- 
terbury is from Florian Papp. Bed 
hangings and check, Schumacher. 
Cowtan & Tout chintz. Patterson, 
Flynn, Martin & Manges carpet. 


next to the living room into the library. 

The rest of her fantasies were just as 
orderly. Having lived in a 1,000-square- 
foot apartment for many years, she 
wanted significant storage space, a bed- 
room large enough to accommodate 
her massive ten-foot-high canopy bed 
and a deluxe bath. Here the original 
configuration of the apartment failed 
her; her bath was so small that she had 
to step into the tub to close the door. 
Her solution: reduce the size of the next 
room—the kitchen—and make it a 
state-of-the-art galley. 

The library was another challenge. 
Not only would it be a home for her 
book collection and artifacts from years 
of travel as a photojournalist, it would 
also serve as the guest bedroom. And in 
order to cut down on the kitchen traffic 
during dinner parties, she would have to 
create space for a bar. So Stokes took 
what had been a closet and installed a 
bar and then some—really a minikitch- 
en complete with its own dishwasher. 

Stokes calls herself “the closet queen” 
(she’s writing a book on the subject), 
and the library’s shelves, closets and 
drawers, where glassware and media 
equipment are stored, are testimony to 
her majestic command of storage space. 
“This was the most complicated part of 
the renovation,” she says. “The library 
is based on Sir John Soane’s architec- 
ture, and it didn’t allow for a margin of 
error. It was designed on a computer 

continued on page 193 
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RESCUE ON 
KIAWAH ISLAND 


A HISTORIC PLANTATION HOUSE IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA IS RESTORED 


Architecture by Chris Schmitt, AIA, and Glenn F. Keyes, AIA 
Interior Design by Amelia Handegan 
Text by Beth Dunlop/After Photography by Steven Brooke 


BELow Lert: “Our primary con- 
cern was to respect the history and 
design of the original house,” says 
architect Chris Schmitt, who led 
the restoration and expansion of a 
Kiawah Island plantation house 
built by South Carolina governor 
Arnoldus Vanderhorst in 1803. 


Opposite: The two-story piazza with 
arched brick base is “a classic low- 
country plantation house feature,” 
says consulting preservation archi- 
tect Glenn Keyes. BELOw: Two pa- 
vilions were added to modernize the 
house for use as a retreat by the fami- 
lies of ten Vanderhorst descendants. 
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BEFORE 


rom the 1876 diaries 
of Adele Vander- 
horst: “Some 100 
years ago this Island 
has been handed down to the 
descendants of the Vander- 
horst’s and to the present 
owner Arnoldus Vander- 
horst.... The Island is so 
beautiful with the splendid 
magnolias and oaks that have 
told the centuries, whilst the 
Grand Old Ocean dashes up 


on its shores yielding the 


finest and most abundant of 
fish. The red Deer roam in 
the forest....here are tracts 
of gigantic old oaks, the dog- 
wood contrasts with its vir- 
gin white, while the graceful 
Jessamine creeps over the 
tree tops, perfuming the air.” 

The house that Arnoldus 
Vanderhorst built almost two 
centuries ago still sits amid 
the wild beauty of the South 
Carolina low country. Van- 
derhorst himself was a prom- 
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INTERIOR BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY 


AFTER 


PORCH 


| KITCHEN 


BREAKFAST 


DINING ROOM 


ABOVE: Due to water damage and 
the need for insulation and wiring, 
all plaster had to be removed and 
replaced. RiGut: In the living room, 
a portrait of Arnoldus Vanderhorst 
hangs above a 19th-century cam- 
paign chest. Amelia Handegan de- 
signed the interiors “to reflect the 
feeling of the house’s legacy.” 


Asove: As the second-floor plans 
illustrate, the existing building was 
kept as pure as possible. “The only 
impact on the original rooms is 
from the passageways between the 
house and the additions,” Schmitt 
says. “In the living room, we simply 
lowered a windowsill to the floor to 
create the necessary doorway.” 











AFTER 


‘Top: Boards had been used to 
protect the old float glass that re- 
mains in many of the windows. 
ABOVE: A converted 1820 French 
tole oil lamp rests on a marble-and- 
wrought-iron Neoclassical console 
table in the dining room, where the 
original paint on the wainscoting 
was “touched up and sealed.” 
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inent statesman—a Revolu- 
tionary War soldier, busi- 
nessman, planter, politician 
and governor of South Car- 
olina from 1794 to 1796. 
When he sought to build a 
plantation house, he did so 
on an ancient dune ridge on 
Kiawah Island, twenty-two 
miles south of Charleston. 
The island has had its share 
of history. It was partially 
burned by the British, used 
to maintain control of the 


river during the War of 1812 
and occupied first by the Con- 
federate army and then by 
Union soldiers. Archaeolo- 
gists have dug up a George II 
silver shilling, as well as pot- 
tery shards spanning most 
of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. In 1995, 
as workers removed wallpa- 
per from the Vanderhorst 
house they saw graffiti left 


by the Fifty-fifth Massachu- 
setts Regiment: “How are you | 
Genl Beauregard?” 

The house was passed | 
down from one Vanderhorst 
to another. At first it presid- 
ed over a thriving plantation 
that produced indigo, cotton, 
rice and corn. Then the plan- 
tation fell into disuse and the 
house into disrepair. 

In 1914 the caretaker, A. B. 
Westcott, wrote: “The dwell- 
ing house is in some disor- 
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der, shutters and sashes gone 
and will take considerable 
cleaning and glass and re- 
pairs. The piazza is entirely 
rotten and falling in, much of 
the covering off...” 

For most of the twentieth 
century the house sat vacant. 
Then the ten grandchildren 
of Vanderhorst descendant 
Alberta Sottile Long—all of 
whom are partners in the 











In a breakfast porch off the kitch- 
en in the west pavilion, sunflow- 
ers and fresh vegetables from 

a roadside market add color to a 
table Handegan had made out of 
oak from an old barn. A convert- 
ed antique Portuguese chandelier 
now supplies electric light. The 
chair fabric is from Bergamo. 


Kiawah Resort Association, 
Kiawah’s master planning 
group—decided to restore 
and adapt it as the family’s 
country house. 

The house was “our only 
historical fabric,” says Charles 
P. Darby III, a managing 
partner of KRA and one of 
the ten cousins. Over the 
centuries the other original 
Kiawah houses (more than 


thirty of them, ranging from 
a second plantation house to 
slave dwellings) had been de- 
stroyed by war or the ravages 
of time. By the mid-twenti- 
eth century the Vanderhorst 
house was all that was left. “It 
sat there and sat there,” says 
Darby. “It was almost as if 
fate led us to renovate it. We 
tried to sell it. We tried to 
give it away. Then it dawned 





on me that it sat high up on 
one of the prettiest spots on 
the leeward side of the is- 
land. That prompted us to 
say, ‘Well, why not us?’” 
The house would need to 
accommodate a lively ex- 
tended family of ten grown 
cousins and their twenty-sev- 
en offspring. Chris Schmitt, 
the Charleston architect in 
charge of the project, was 
asked to add on to the house 
and adapt it to the demands 





of a modern family while 
preserving its historic legacy. 
Schmitt, consulting preser- 
vation architect Glenn Keyes 
and interior designer Amelia 
Handegan restored and ex- 
panded the house without 
compromising its integrity. 
As South Carolina planta- 
tion houses go, the Vander- 
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horst house is modest, not so 
much in scale as in architec- 
tural ambition. Indeed, the 
four-story residence—wood 
sitting on a brick base—has 
been described as austere. “It 
was built as a working plan- 
tation, simple and direct,” 
says Keyes. The house had 
six rooms and two attic dor- 
mers; there was no kitch- 
en, since nineteenth-century 
plantations put kitchens in 
outbuildings; nor were there 


any baths or modern ame- 
nities. “Suffice it to say that 
old Arnoldus Vanderhorst 
didn’t have a swimming pool,” 
Darby says. 

The South Carolina De- 
partment of Archives and His- 
tory and the nomination to 
the National Register of His- 
toric Places date the house to 


1770. Further investigations 
and engineering studies, how- 
ever, have concluded that 
this is the second house to 
occupy the site—the first 
having been burned by the 
British during the Revolu- 
tionary War—and pinpoint- 
ed its construction at 1803. 
Its architecture reflects 





the period, more or less; it 
is a sober rendition of the 
style that Charlestonians call 
Adamesque, after the Scot- 
tish architects Robert and 
James Adam, and that almost 
everyone else calls Federal. 
The Charleston version of 
this draws on the colonial 

continued on page 195 





OPPOSITE AND OPPOSITE BELOW: 
“Each room had a fireplace that 
needed to be restored,” Keyes says. 
“But they were in fairly good 
shape.” Beyond the door in one of 
the two third-story master suites is 
a sunlit bath. The bedroom retains 
its original heart-pine floors. Chair 
fabric is from Clarence House. 


Ricut: The house had been vacant 
for most of the century. BELow: 
“The new pavilions were composed 
so as not to confuse the house’s 
original forms,” says Schmitt. “It 
was a narrow path to tread, to 
create structures that are clearly 
additions and yet also completely 
respect the house’s tradition.” 


COURTESY GLENN KEYES ARCHITECTS 
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“SUFFICE IT TO SAY THAT OLD 
ARNOLDUS VANDERHORST DIDN’T 
HAVE A SWIMMING POOL.” 





Once the main entrance for visi- 
tors arriving by boat, the portico 
facing the river now overlooks the 
rear garden and pool. “The area 
was designed to blend in with the 
surroundings,” says landscape ar- 
chitect Steve Dudash. “When you’re 
in the pool, we wanted it to feel as 
though you’re in the marshes.” 
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continued from page 113 

Windsor chairs, a William and Mary 
tavern table and nineteenth-century 
English iron lanterns. The effect is 
heightened by the cherry molding that 
defines the spaces. 

Georgis, however, has subtly mod- 
ernized the farmhouse vernacular by 
heightening the flow of spaces between 
the rooms and mitigating any sugges- 
tion of the claustrophobia that can set- 
tle like a cloud over windowless interior 
rooms. He installed sliding wood doors 
to separate the family room from the 
gallery. “You can catch glimpses of oth- 
er rooms from various vistas and an- 
gles,” Georgis notes. “Yet you still have 
a feeling of privacy and enclosure.” 

The architect then dropped the ceil- 
ing in the family room, which endows 
the room with a more intimate scale 
than the living areas at the front of the 
loft. And he countered the possibility of 
a closed-in effect by installing a cove on 
which is mounted a strip of incandes- 
cent lights. The softly suffused light 
bouncing upward makes the actual 
height of the ceiling somewhat ambigu- 


shelves hold antiquarian books on the }' 


natural sciences and other scientific 
tomes as well as Gould’s own books, 
which include The Mismeasure of Man 
and The Panda’s Thumb. 

Gould, who spends*half the year 
teaching at Harvard, naturally took a 
particular interest in the design of the 
library. Yet there was one other place 
where he participated extensively in the 
selection of furnishings—the dining 
area. Instead of placing a single suite 
of chairs around their Stickley table, 


Gould and Shearer carefully construct- | 
ed an arrangement that characterizes 


the evolution of the chair from the 
seventeenth through the twentieth cen- 
turies. “The selection reflects my con- 
cern for geometries and stylistic change, 


and Steve’s for evolution,” says Shearer. | 


It begins with a seventeenth-century 
American slatback armchair, followed 
by a William and Mary side chair, an 
American Queen Anne, a Hepplewhite, 
an Empire chair, a Stickley side chair, 
a Ruhlmann side chair and, finally, 
Robert Venturi’s 1980s reprise of a 


While lofts rarely come with 
fireplaces, Stephen Jay Gould was 
clear about his desire for the 
comfort of a crackling fire. 


ous. “The ceiling was essential in unify- 
ing the kitchen, dining and family area,” 
Shearer comments. 

This intermediate zone, where pri- 
vate and public spaces come together, is 
backed by a row of bedrooms for the 
couple’s children and guests. The mas- 
ter bedroom is located at the end of the 
gallery, and it exudes its own distinc- 
tive atmosphere, with a fireplace, dark 
wood-paneled walls and trim and a mix 
of period furnishings. While lofts rarely 
come with fireplaces, Gould was clear 
about his desire for the comfort 
of a crackling fire, as was Shearer, since 
she writes in the bedroom. “I’m like 
Descartes,” she adds. “I like to write in 
my bed. I’m not a desk person.” 

From the master bedroom a back 
passage leads through a couple of baths 
to Gould’s library. There, tiers of 


Queen Anne chair. “Steve did quite a bit 
of research on the collection,” says his 
wife. “But we still want to add an out-of- 
control rococo Victorian chair and an 
International Style modern chair.” The 
ensemble underscores one of Gould’s 
main points in Full House: Evolution is 
not a matter of progress from simple to 
ever more complicated forms but to a 
variety of types and forms. 

Gould and Shearer’s loft seems to op- 
erate as a metaphor for the theoretical 
concerns they express in their work. Its 
straightforward plan yields a variety 
of opportunities for their activities, 
while the changing character of each 
area and room continually redefines the 
mood and sensibility of the whole. The 
result, to borrow from Stephen Jay 
Gould, well demonstrates “the spread of 
excellence.” O 




















NIGHT. AND DAY 


continued from page 132 


calming, almost Japanese, this side of 


.| the subjugated sun. 


The client wished the apartment to 
be understated in terms of materials and 


_palette—nothing should draw away 
_ from those views or such works of art as 


a Picasso drawing, a small David Smith 


sculpture, a Matisse sketch of a boy and 


several Kenneth Noland acrylics. So a 
seamless background was contrived—a 
black wool-and-sisal carpet running 
wall-to-wall throughout, very tactile, 
and harmonizing with the dark bronze 


| mullions. “I told the designers that the 


last thing we wanted was a major con- 
struction project—paint it, furnish it, 


' move in,” the client emphasizes. “But 


then, it had to be the right paint, the 
right furniture...” The two columns in 
the middle of the living area are painted 
a milky white, as are the walls. And on 
the largest exposed surface hangs a 
Noland, anchoring the room with its 
own integral life force. 

_ “As for reconstruction, we did ab- 
solutely none—we just made it look 
like we did,” Robert Bray confides. ‘To 
mask the entrance tg a sorry, subur- 
ban-looking kitchen, he and Michael 
Schaible designed a large panel. “In the 
course of planning it we tested many 
mahoganies—for thickness, richness, 
sense of permanence. Id seen all these 
great Merchant Ivory movies with all 
these great mahogany doors, but when 
our cabinet men submitted samples, 
they just weren’t beautiful enough; the 
complexion of the wood wasn’t right— 
the pores were too large. So we contin- 
ued our search for the ultimate ma- 
hogany, one with closed pores, and 
finally we found it—in Costa Rica, of all 
places.” Also constructed of this peer- 
less, virtually poreless mahogany are 
the library/dining table, bookcases, side 
tables and massive cabinets for televi- 
sions and storage. 

The rest of the furniture ended up 
being custom-made as well. “If you 
want a chair,” Bray explains, “you can go 
out and buy a perfectly beautiful one— 
that’s decoration. But if you can’t find 
exactly what you need, then you invent 
it—that’s design.” The client happened 
to be a deep-seated champion of chairs. 
“T said I didn’t want a sofa,” she recalls. 
“T knew that one person would sit on 
one end, another person would sit on 


the other, and nobody would want to 
sit in between—the end people would 
both be talking over them or around 
them. My idea was let’s just give every- 
one his own comfortable chair.” The 
seating is, in fact, all chairs. “It’s very 
democratic,” Bray pronounces. “Every- 
one sitting has the same status.” 

The determinedly anonymous chair 
that he and Schaible created in golden- 
brown fatted-calf leather, its arm scaled 
to the grip of the human hand, is noth- 
ing if not versatile: Designed to slide 
easily, it’s used interchangeably as desk 
chair, dining chair, pull-up chair and 
side chair. “It’s what I call working fur- 
niture,” says Bray. “The style of it comes 
right out of the job it’s going to do. It 
does what it needs to.” 

Because of all the projects the client 
chronically has going on, there was a 
lot of paperwork crying out for orga- 
nization. Bray and Schaible designed 
four black-lacquered trays, twenty-four 
inches square, which sit, rarely unfilled, 
on the ottoman in the living area, on the 
library/dining table and on both sides of 
the master bed. 

The look of consensual anonymity 
extends to the master bedroom. The 
mahogany cabinet there has the same 
faceless profile as the gray wool dia- 
mond-tufted headboard—both pieces 
overscaled to the room. No spread 
busies the bed—just sheets and a com- 
forter. The bed looks smart, like it’s in 
uniform—the uniform of uniformity. It, 
too, is anonymous. 

The apartment registers as neither 
masculine nor feminine but rather as 
both. “People look—and feel—very good 
in this place,” the client reflects. “With 
women, there’s no conflict with any- 
thing they might be wearing. Most men 
don’t care about that, but they love 
the comfort of those Papa Bear chairs.” 
Softly tailored yet insistently contem- 
porary, achieved (its prodigality of 
mahogany notwithstanding) with the 
designers’ accustomed economy of 
means, the apartment has a reticent 
warmth and a sense of peace. “It invites 
you to come in, put your feet up and 
gaze out to sea,” Robert Bray maintains. 
And indeed, scrimmed as it is, with 
chairs set stylishly at angles, up there on 
the very edge of evanescence, it’s like a 
porch on a street in the sky. 0 
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continued from page 173 
room is a massive nineteenth-century 
ebonized mirror. 

Warner designed a small addition 
to the far side of the house, which al- 
lowed for an enlarged “his” bath and 
a new “hers” bath, complete with tum- 
bled-marble tile floors and limestone 
window and tub counters. The addi- 
tion accommodates a narrow stairwell 
to the office and a guest bedroom on 
the floor below, where there is now 
a private entrance. 

The surrounding landscape asserts 
itself in the house’s interior design, and 
upgrading the grounds was a signifi- 
cant part of the restoration effort. Baum- 
gartner shaped the yard by putting in 
elliptical beds of perennials and an ar- 
bor with climbing roses. Gravel paths 
lead around the garden, and a curtain of 
silvery olive trees has taken root. She 
devised service paths and filled the front 
of the property with olive trees and grass- 
es that complement the mature trees. 

“We bought this Japanese water- 
wheel to have sitting in the garden, and 
Sydney went crazy over it,” Gregga re- 
calls. “She said, ‘We should really have 
it as it was meant to be.’ ” Baumgartner 
built a channel of concrete boulders so 


They retained the 
essence of the design 
while adding 
contemporary detail 
and multicultural 
eclecticism. 


that the water pours down flumes and 
turns the wheel, giving it the presence 
of a fountain. “It was a folly that ended 
up being something wonderful,” Greg- 
ga concludes. 

Relaxing in a patio chair, Gregga 
stops to enjoy the sound of gurgling 
water provided by the waterwheel— 
and the smell of mint and pine. The 
house completed, serenity reigns. “It 
doesn’t look new but has that softness 
of a structure that’s been remodeled,” 
the designer points out. “New con- 
struction can’t capture that. It’s never 
quite the same as something that has 
been through time.” 0 
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RESTORATION DRAMA 


continued from page 124 

that I wished to be a fireman. In my 
youth my affections did not that way 
tend, and I chose another career and 
have become stuck with it. I have a 
friend who, at the age of fifty, dedicated 
himself to the volunteer fire depart- 
ment of his adopted New England 
town, and it seems to have changed his 
life. I tell myself that my job entails 
travel sufficient to debar me from a sim- 
ilar renewal and fantasize about creat- 
ing a volunteer position tailored to both 
my special needs and, if I may, my 
skills—that of consulting fireman. To 
wit: “Hello? Yes. Can you describe it to 
me? All right—when you get close to it, 
is it ‘warm’? Aha. Well, I’m going to tell 
you what you've got there, but first I’m 
going to give you a number Id like you 
to call. Got a pencil?”) But I digress. 

The New House would, one hopes, 
be that bulwark, that “friend to whom 
the Shadow of Far Years Extends.” 

But while and were they to so extend, 
would they not make that extension to a 
domicile empty of one’s so spiritually 
generous self? And, then, what is the 
point of the whole exercise in this new, 
foreign hulk that cost a fortune, where 
one cannot locate the tea and which 
may be nothing more than a dormitory 
for those ignorant of and unsympathet- 
ic to one’s sacrifice, one’s anomie, et 
cetera? Oh, boo hoo. 

Well, in my family we are blessed to 
say that as long as we have each other 
we could live in a packing crate—and 
equally, one should never ask sympathy 
for a man with a solarium, and so I beg 
your pardon. 

The days will come and the days will 
go. I will or will not be there to see 
them, and I hope my children will have 
the diversion of looking at the house 
and wondering how we could have per- 
sisted in considering it new when it had 
become, any outsider could see, aged 
and used long, long ago. 0 


I’ve been fortunate to live, off and on for 
thirty years, amid an extraordinary com- 
munity of artists and craftspeople in northern 
Vermont. Their work figures prominently in 
these photographs. George Bernard Shaw 
wrote, “Beauty is all very well at first sight; 
but who ever looks at it when it has been in 
the house three days?” But on that point he 
and I must disagree. —D.M. 
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continued from page 149 
rections, and designed a boxy version— } 
covered, like much of the living room — 
furniture, in a fabric shade he calls “smart 
greige.” With a prominent piece of fur- 
niture facing both ways, “the sense of 
space flowing back and forth through 
the room is enhanced,” he points out. 
Affirming Porter’s interest in a range 
of twentieth-century furnishings, a cir- 
ca 1900 Steinway grand piano stands at 
the knotty-pine wall at the west end of 
the living room. Balancing it, in the din- 
ing area, is an ebonized oak table, which 
was designed by Porter and crafted by 
Robert Russell. These large pieces and 
a deep red antique Bukhara rug, a fam- 
ily heirloom, provide dark counter- 
points to the otherwise luminous room. 
The apartment is marked by polar 
bursts of color: in the celadon library, 
with its hunter-green bookcases, and in 
the predominantly orange bedroom (“I 
thought color would be one way to in- 
troduce excitement there,” Porter dead- 
pans), with its blue and green storage 
cabinets. For both rooms, the architect — 
arrived at the idea of using standard lab- 
oratory cabinets, which—so much for 
sterile white—are produced in brightly 
hued enameled metal these days. “The 
colors appealed to me, and the reflec- 
tion of the glass in the library makes 
that small room seem bigger,” he says. 
Contemporary artworks are every- 
where in the apartment, as much a part 
of the overall concept as any structural 
element. “I’ve always liked forms,” Por- 
ter says. “My interest in art predates post- 
modernism, with its attention to con- 
tent and allusion.” Many of the pieces 
have a sensuous, tactile quality: “I want 
them to be touched,” he emphasizes. The 
anthropomorphically shaped poured- 
resin vases by Italian artist Gaetano 
Pesce, for example, have a strong visual 
presence along with the smooth feel of 
rubber. A 1995 Pesce.side table, its top 
also resin, is both art and object. 
Turning the idea of functional art 
around, Porter has, near the foot of his 
bed, a spiky-surfaced, sparkling chrome 
chest that he found in the local Wal- 
Mart on a trip home to Mississippi. It is 
a tool chest for the back of a truck—and 
its provenance says something about the 
architect’s approach to his living space as 
well as to his work. As he puts it, “I look 
for design wherever I can find it.” 0 
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continued from page 178 

to be exact to one-eighth of an inch.” 
_ Having solved all the architectural 
problems, Stokes found one more hur- 
dle: the client. That is, she was the 
residual problem. “As decorators, we 
see so many possibilities it’s hard to 


choose for ourselves,” she explains. “It’s 
easy to tell a client, “That mantel will be 


just fine.’ But when it came to choosing 


mine, it took a year.” 


She might still be choosing fabric for 
the library if Lady Victoria Waymouth, 
a London-based designer and a close 
friend, hadn’t intervened. Waymouth 
proposed a deal: If Stokes would use her 
fabrics, she would return the favor if 
Stokes ever designed her own line. 
With that, Stokes gained some critical 
distance and in relatively short order se- 
lected the fabrics. 

The choice of paint for the bedroom 
was more problematic. “My firm is well 
known for interesting wall techniques, 
and I make those decisions every day,” 
Stokes says. “But for myself, I just pan- 
icked. I wanted a light golden color, but 
L couldn’t decide how much brown or 
yellow should be added to the mix. In 
the middle of the process the painter 
said she couldn’t take it anymore. She 
took me out for three stiff drinks. Then 
we returned to the apartment. I pointed 


“The living room 
looked like the set of a 
Harold Pinter play.” 


to one sample and said, “That will be 
fine.’ And it was.” 

As a designer, Stokes is satisfied with 
the results: “Design is about compro- 
mises. I got a great living room and bed- 
room. I got a small kitchen, but that 
doesn’t really matter, because I’ve given 
dinners for as many as twenty-four, and 
it’s no problem.” 

As a client, Stokes is less certain that 
the renovation has been completed. 
“It’s my grown-up apartment,” she says 
with a smile. But grown-ups, much like 
children, require new toys to suit their 
ever-changing needs. “The apartment 
works,” she adds, “but now I’d like to 
have an exercise room, a separate guest 
room and a home office.” 0 
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Ivanka Kowalski 
Interior Design student 
1995-96 


“Inchbald provided me 

with the understanding, | 
knowledge and skills | 
to access opportunities 


in a design career” 


The Inchbald is the leading establishment of its kind in the English speak- 
ing world, offering a wide range of certificate and diploma courses (from 3 
days to 3 years) in 

Garden Design, Interior Design and Design History. | 
ISD offers students a broad curriculum, uncompromising | 
standards and a career-oriented approach. 


Correspondence course commences January 1997. 


ISD courses are recognised by the 
British Accreditation Council 


The Inchbald School of Design 
7 Eaton Gate, London SW1W 9BA 
Tel 0171 730 5508 Fax 0171 730 4937 
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continued from page 142 

soft overhead light. Shower and tub are 
concealed behind doors of sandblasted 
glass framed in grids of nickel steel. 
Round-headed windows are recessed 
behind a green-marble arch at either 
end, and the floor and side walls are 
paneled in perfectly matched sheets of 
pale-gray-veined marble bordered in 
the same green. They evoke similar 
walls in houses by Mies van der Rohe 
and Adolf Loos and express the luxuri- 
ous minimalism that characterizes every 
piece of this make-over. 

“The most important aspect of de- 
sign is knowing when to stop,” says the 
husband. “You have to say no to many 
interesting possibilities to get to the one 
that’s absolutely right.” Throughout the 
eight months of design and three years 
of construction, the clients participat- 
ed in every decision. Meanwhile, they 
honed their taste on a visit to Venice 
and studied interiors by Le Corbusier, 
Pierre Chareau and Jean-Michel Frank. 
With their designer’s help, they began 
to build a collection of rare furnishings 
by these and other modern masters. 
Pieces bought over several years came 
together with a sense of inevitability 
when the house was complete. 

Colors and textures played a crucial 
role. “Having come from New York, | 
wanted to reinterpret the white Califor- 
nia look and add richness,” says Bettye 
Young. She brought in artist Jo Lesoine 
to create parchmentlike finishes on 
walls and recessed ceilings in subtly var- 
ied tones of ivory. The paint on the ceil- 
ings is mixed with pearl powder and 
shimmers at night. In the oval library 
that projects out of the south loggia, the 
original oak floor and built-in shelves 
have been retained, but the ceiling has 
been brushed with gold and defined by 
a narrow rope molding. 

‘The oval entrance hall is the one room 
that looks as it did in Neffs day. The 
delicate moldings and iron balustrades, 
which survived the earlier attempt at 
modernization, have been cleaned and 
are set off by a starburst marble floor 
and a Russian rock-crystal chandelier. 
‘Two bronze console tables by Diego Gia- 
cometti—the brother of the legendary 
sculptor—leave the space uncluttered. 

The other rooms share that spirit of 
restraint. In the living room, furniture is 
arranged in sculptural groupings at the 


corners and center of the room, allow-' 
ing the eye to appreciate the refined 
forms and details of each in turn. Clas- 
sic Moderne chairs, including a pair of 
wing chairs by Jean-Michel Frank, turn 
out to be surprisingly comfortable, and 
the spareness of the room engenders a 
feeling of serenity. Anchoring a far cor- | 
ner is La Religieuse, Pierre Chareau’s | 
conical floor lamp, which was named 
for the angular shade of white alabaster 
that suggests a nun’s wimple. 

The dining room reunites a commis- 
sion that Chareau received in 1925: pol- | 
ished rosewood chairs and a table of 
lustrous wenge wood with a base of ex- 
posed steel, plus a sideboard of the same 
wood. A painting by Dubuffet presides 
over the room, together with a chande- 
lier of hammered silver cranes, ivory 
and alabaster. Here and in the living 
room, there are new parquetry floors of © 
imbuia wood, in which oiled blocks of © 
varied tones are laid together as careful- 
ly as in a piece of fine marquetry. 

For Bettye Young, a primary goal is 
to juxtapose disparate objects in a pleas- 
ing way. In the oval office, an elegant 
Art Nouveau side table by Louis Ma- 
jorelle, an angular Art Déco fire screen, 
a faded Aubusson rug and a Cy Twom- 
bly sketch work together astonishingly 
well. Elevator doors designed by Ed- 
gar Brandt for Selfridge’s department 
store in London slide back to reveal 
the projection screen in the theater, 
which has walls covered with perfectly 
matched panels of burl olive ash. In the 
master bedroom, the bed of chocolate- 
brown burl makore and the richly tex- 
tured bedcovering play off island carpets 
of Venetian gray green, one of which has 
an ombré border that accommodates a 
shift from pale to even paler gray. 

“To me, the house suggests a contem- 
porary stage set, perhaps for an Italian 
opera,” says Bettye Young. “The walls 
seem to wrap around you, and though 
we’ve kept things simple, there are 
plenty of surprises and touches of 
whimsy. There’s a strong sense of place 
that is generated by lines and forms and 
subliminal shifts of tone from one room 
to the next.” Thus, the house that began 
life in the Depression as an escapist 
dream of Renaissance Italy has evolved 
into a provocative mix of romantic and 
modern taste. 0 
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Such is the inspiration for 





Embassy Row...shown 





here, a magnificent poster bed 





featuring tobacco leaf and 





pineapple carvings, symbols of 





prosperity and hospitality. 








Embassy Row is available 





nationwide through your 
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is a 108-year-old maker of fine 





wood and upholstered 
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You dream, you plan, and finally 
one day you begin. And when 
you build that kitchen of 
your dreams around the new 
Monogram Collection, you've 
made a great decision. Because 
it incorporates the best of 
both European and American 
design into a superior series 
of professional, free-standing 
and built-in appliances. 

The Monogram Side-by- 
Side is a perfect example. The 
pristine exterior is completely 
encased in stainless steel. 
Yet this striking look is over- 
shadowed only by its superb 
performance. Its QuietSound 
System significantly reduces 
noise. Separate individual 
compartments keep delicate 
foods fresher and crisper. 

Adjustable, spillproof shelves 
and gallon-sized doorbins 
make storage and cleaning 
easier than you ever imagined. 

And every Monogram 
appliance has a feature no one 
else can offer. GE’s reputation 
for quality service and a package 
of customized services. 

Call 800.626.2000 for 
our detailed brochure and the 
dealer nearest you. And make 


a great Start. 
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We bring good things to life 
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PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 
FOR YOUR COPY OF THE PARIS CERAMICS 72 PAGE COLOUR BROCHURE (PRICE $10). 
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3 Reward Le) b8 4 self with fitness in the comfort of your 


home. Swim, walk, run or exercise against a smooth. adjustable 





current. Benefit from a more effective aerobic exercise in less 
time, with no jarring impact on your joints and ligaments. 
Easy installation. Effortless maintenance. Superior construction. 


Units start at $22,950. Call for brochure and video. 
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Chosen by 26 professional sports teams for rehab & training 


THE TRADITIONAL 
ENGLISH 
CLUB FENDER 
ACRES FARM 


——— 


[Te CLUB FENDER adds handsome, comfortable 
seating without disrupting the original arrangement 
of a room. Our Club Fenders are custom- desig ned and 
handcrafted in our English workshops using the finest 


materials, including Lr ass, steel, woods et Scottish 
leathers. Please call or write for a full-color brochure. 


SPORTHILL, INC. 


13415 JOHN MARSHALL HIGHWAY, LINDEN. VA 22642 
TEL: {540} 636-1626 Fax: {540} 636-2870 
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Lincoln-Gerard is a maker of fine 
furniture piece by piece ~ not a 
manufacturer of thousands. We 
believe furniture making is an art ~ 
furniture manufacturing is an industry ! 
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In selecting Lincoln-Gerard, you 
will not be incurring an expense ~ 
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Call Us Today on 


1-800-945-2756 
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Free Colour Brochure. 
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Lincoln a. Goad 


“Internationally Acclaimed as one of the Finest Furniture Makers in the World.” 
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“Internationally Acclaimed as one of the Finest Furniture Makers in the World.” 
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1949 West Green Drive * Corner of Market Center Drive * High Point, NC 27260 ¢ Telephone (910) 889-9555 * Fax 889-9559 
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AB SOFAS © SOFABEDS + CHAIRS © OTTOMANS ¢ CUSTOM BEDDING 


AVERY BOARDMAN LTD / HEAD-BED ¢ D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVE., NY 10022 
TEL: 212.688.6611 OR 212.688.7123 FAx: 212.838.9046 


NEW HEAD-BED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST - $35 CREDITED / THROUGH YOUR INTERIOR DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT 


ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO * DALLAS * DANIA, FL © HOUSTON ¢ NEw YORK * ROME, ITALY * WASHINGTON D.C. 








woe Scotland? No, Scottsdale. 


Soaring nearly 3,000 feet above the city, Desert Mountain 
will change everything you think about the desert. Up here, 


the air is cooler, the desert greener, and the possibilities endless. 
Four distinct Jack Nicklaus Signature courses offer golfers of 
every skill level a variety of playing options. And tennis enthusiasts 
have a choice of clay, grass and hard surface courts. Between 
games, members enjoy two clubhouses, restaurants and 
a full-service concierge staff. And while the rolling hills might 
remind you of Scotland, you’ll find Desert Mountain’s nature 
trails and nearby Indian ruins only in Scottsdale. 
Luxury homes from the mid-$500,000s and custom lots 
from the high $200,000s. Both include a full golf membership 
in The Desert Mountain Club. For details, call 1-800-322-0044. 


Visit us on the internet at www.desertmountain.com. 
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Atlanta, GA 404-816-7275 » Boston, MA 800-696-6662 * Chi¢ago, IL 312-755-9023 « Dania, FL 954-923-2688 * Detroit, MI 810-624-7300 ; 
Los Angeles, CA 310-289-4901 » Naples, FL 941-263-4699 * New York. NY 212-228-3334 © Philadelohia PA 215-557-8550 e San Dieao CA 619-581-9400 
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40"x 60" 96-109 A43"x 101" 96-108 60" Dia. 96-01 


1516 Edison « Dallas, Texas 75207 « Phone: 214-741-4555 ¢ Fax: 214-741-4147 


THE FINEST HANDCRAFTED MARBLE MOSAIC FLOORS AND TABLE TOPS WITH A MOST DISTINGUISHED 
ANTIQUE TEXTURED FINISH. CUSTOM SIZES AND DESIGNS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 





DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK MIAMI/DANIA 
John Edward Hughes Shears & Window Decorators Walk Forms & Surfaces 
HOUSTON LAS VEGAS LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
John Edward Hughes Trevi Stone & Tile Ventura Knight Tile & Design 


FLORIDA INQUIRIES: MEDITERRANEAN MERCHANT » 941-346-1189 » FAX 941-349-4449 
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app turn. 
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and sea. In an array of 
world-admired, Mobil 
Five-Star Cloister 
amenities. And in the 


spontaneous warmth 
and cheer of our staff. 
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F with family programs, 
} Ya new experiences, 
Pe The I J} marvelous weather, 
” PX] shining spirits. , 
Visit us, won’t you? 
Call 800-SEA ISLAnd. 
The Cloister, Sea Island, 
Georgia 31561. 
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Home rentals and real estate available. 
Outside US, 912-638-3611. 
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MISA AM VERA ROTA 


P.O. Box 4189 * High Point, NC 27263 » (910) 885-6131 


¢ Betty M (312) 828-0340 Chicago « David (212) 684-3760 New York + Design Directions (214) 651-7691 Dallas « 
+ Design Directions (713) 622-5271 Houston + Design Directions (214) 747-1805 Oak Lawn + The Designer Group (810) 649-4960 Troy « 
¢ Hoff Miller (303) 698-0800 Denver « Hoff Miller (801) 322-0333 Salt Lake City » Judith Norman (954) 925-7200 Dania « 
¢ Marforth (412) 391-4762 Pittsburgh *« Monroe & Assoc. (216) 464-9222 Cleveland » New Contemporary Designs (612) 339-2170 Minneapolis « 
« Pugrant (202) 863-0050 Washington « Ralph Hays (415) 431-6682 San Francisco » Nouveau Interiors (213) 741-0693 Los Angeles « 
« Southern Design Source (404) 237-7177 Atlanta « Unique Domain (305) 573-1668 Miami « 
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MALLBONE 


HAND MADE ENGLISH KITCHENS 
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The vivid cobalt blue and cream of Monet’s kitchen in Giverny, 


in France, inspired this hand painted pilaster 
kitchen. Smallbone offer a full design and installation service throughout the USA. 


For your full colour catalog please contact: 


Handmade English Cabinetry, A&D Building 150 East 58th Street 9th floor New York NY10155 Telephone 212 838 4884 Fax 212 838 4936 


or De Giulio Kitchen Design showrooms, 674 North Wells Chicago Illinois 60610 Telephone 312 337 2700 Fax 312 337 6196 


1121 Central Avenue Wilmette Illinois 6009 | Telephone 847 256 8833 Fax 847 256 8842 
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ES 8600 Melrose Avenue California 9006 
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Medici Bed 


Designer & (\ Manufacturer of Exceptional Furniture 


FOR THE COMPLETE PM PORTFOLIO, SEND $15 TO: DEPT. A 
8772 BEVERLY BLVD. WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA 90048 PH 213-655-6238 FA 





Our designs.and manufacturing expertise, including making a scale ANTHONY Re 7 Ube Se 
ARCHITECTURAL PANELING, INC. 
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NO OTHER DISHWASHER IN THE WORLD 
MEASURES UP TO THE NEW MIELE. 


To begin with, consider the new loading capacity. By 
offering more usable height, large plates can easily 
be accommodated in the lower basket, while ten inch 
wine goblets fit comfortably in the rack above. And 
on top of all this is the unique Miele full-width cutlery 
tray, safely protecting the silverware, ensuring a 
cleaner and hygienically better handling. 

Having more space is beneficial when you need 
it, but what about those in between times when it 
seems to take forever to fill? Introducing Top Solo. 
Load the top basket and cutlery tray only, and water 
is distributed to this half of the dishwasher alone. 
Consider this time and water saving option as giving 
you two dishwashers in one. 

A quality dishwasher should be quiet, and Miele 
dishwashers are so quiet, that you will find them 
virtually inaudible. And since Miele dishwashers are 


designed to last 20 years, the unique Update feature 
allows all wash programs to be completely refigured 
in the future to take advantage of improvements in 
detergent or dishware. 

These and many other innovations contained in 
the new Miele dishwashers reach beyond the 
confines of anything else made. But then, you 
shouldnt expect less from the company that built 
Europe’s first electric dishwasher as long ago as 
1929. To see for yourself how no one else measures 
up to Miele, call 800-289-6435 to speak with the 
authorized dealer nearest you. 


Miele 


Anything else is a compromise. 


moreinfo@mieleusa.com 
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custom dome with accent mouldings. 


_ HYDEPARK _ &§ 
Hine Att of Mouldings, Ic. 





Plaster for the past 10 years. 


@ Along with a comprenhensive 29-16 40th Avenue 
a fag ‘ange of standard products, Lone Island City, NY 11101 
SF {YDE PARK can manufacture = 4 
} COLLECTION y custom mouldings to satisfy the Tel, (71 8) 706-0504 ad 
The Classic Gallery Group # most discriminating architects = 
2009 Fulton PI. « High Point NC 27263 fy and designers. We invite you to Fax (718) 706-0507 


gy call or write for our catalouge. 
Turn your design ideas into realit 
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CHARLES 
P. ROGERS 
BRASS AND 
IRON BEDS. 


America's source original 
19th and 20th century head 
boards, beds, canopy beds 
and daybeds. Please visit 
orcall one of our showrooms 


for a color brochure 


Charles P. Rogers 
e Est.1855 


NEW YORK: 899 FIRST AVE 
(BETW. 50-51 STS) NYC 
NEW JERSEY: 300 RTE.17 

NORTH, EAST RUTHERFORD 

MARYLAND: 11134 ROCKVILLE 

PIKE, JUST OUTSIDE BELTWAY 
OPP. WHITE FLINT MALL 

PHONE 1-800-272-7726 
(NY CALL 212-935-6900) 

WE SHIP ANYWHERE 
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New YORK, CARMEL, LOS ANGELES, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, WASHINGTON DC, ATLANTA, 
CHICAGO, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, MINNEAPOLIS, MEMPHIS, PORTLAND, PHILADELPHIA, 
NapLes, NEW ORLEANS, MICHIGAN, CONNECTICUT, ALEXANDRIA, CINCINNATI, NEW JERSEY 


Lancaster County, Pennsylvania « http://www.qcc.com 
©1997, Quality Custom Cabinetry, Inc. 





Quality affiliated designer nearest you, please call 1-800-909-6006. 


Olde World Craftsmanship 
Since 1968 
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Custom designs priced 


from $250. to $80,000. or request a FREE CATALOG 


Ask about fly-in program. CALL: 1-800-249-6869 


This connects you directly to your nearest participating james r: moder. Crystal Gallery 
Lighting Showroom, or fax 1-214-742-4088 for the address of your closest Showroom. 
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RESCUE ON KIAWAH ISLAND 


continued from page 186 
houses of the West Indies, with broad 
porches, or piazzas, to catch the prevail- 


_ ing breezes. 


“Initially it seemed very ordinary in 
terms of its detailing,” says Schmitt. 
“But when we started doing measured 


_ drawings, studying the house’s geome- 


try, we realized that the proportions 


_were really very elegant.” Along the 





en 





way, other bits of the house’s history 


| turned up: One soapstone fireplace was 
_ found, its detailing evident if not intact. 
_ From that clue, the designers were able 


to commission replacement mantel- 


| pieces for the rest of the house. 


There was a certain amount of guess- 
work. The banister for the staircase 
was missing and undocumented. Keyes 
eventually adapted a banister from a 
Charleston house. Schmitt found new 
brick handmade in North Carolina that 
was an exact match for the 1803 brick of 
the base of the house. The front porch 
was, Keyes says, “nothing but rubble.” It 
was rebuilt with marble and local tab- 
by—a mixture of oyster shell and lime. 

Mid-nineteenth-century additions— 
beaded board, carved moldings, faux 
graining on the wood—can be found 
along the stairway and in the living 
room. “We left them because they so 
suit the house and the era,” says Hande- 
gan, who not only furnished the house 
but also finished it, choosing the paint 
colors—golds, tans, ochers, reds—and 
wood stains for the wainscoting, mold- 
ings, floors and other ornamentation. 

In terms of furniture, Handegan 
sought to keep the house “fairly empty, 
not to fill it up but to bring ina few 
pieces with integrity.” She had access to 
a 1902 inventory—found in the South 
Carolina Historical Society archives— 
of the house’s contents, but none of the 
furniture had remained with the house. 
Stull, she was able to conjure a sense of 
what might have been had the house 
simply passed from generation to gen- 
eration. Thus, the furniture mixes new 
pieces with American antiques, many of 
them from the early nineteenth century. 

Handegan grew up in the countryside 
near Charleston and has expertise in 
South Carolina furniture. In the Van- 
derhorst house she has used as much lo- 
cal furniture as possible: a planter’s bed 
from 1810, a painted chest from 1820, a 
wardrobe from 1840. The living room 


light fixture is from a house on South 
Battery Street in Charleston. Other 
pieces are from the same general peri- 
od—a Sheraton side table from 1810, 
for example. Iwo painted chairs from 
Philadelphia, not quite matching but 
used facing each other in a pair, are per- 
haps the house’s most important pieces. 

Oddly, the grand approach to the 
house is a mile-and-a-half-long allée of 
oak trees that leads all the way to the 
ocean, but the main entrance is actually 
on the other side of the house. Original- 
ly, owners and many visitors would have 
arrived by boat, up the Kiawah River to 
what is now called Vanderhorst Creek. 
“The portico facing the river and marshes 
was the most important,” says Schmitt. 

The additions to the house take ad- 
vantage of the marsh vistas. Schmitt 
looked at dozens of other plantations 
and made numerous design studies be- 
fore coming up with the idea of adding 
pavilions to two of the house’s four cor- 
ners. It is loosely based on Mulberry 
Plantation, where each corner ends in 
such a pavilion. The additions sit well 
below the original roofline, three stories 
to the house’s four. One contains a 
kitchen and a dining porch on the sec- 
ond floor, the other a sitting room 
that opens onto the second-floor living 
room. Both contain baths upstairs. The 
window walls were “designed to give 
the appearance of a piazza, even in 
the baths,” says Schmitt. “The additions 
take a house with very little access to the 
views and open it up.” 

Steve Dudash and Scott Parker, two 
in-laws of the Long family who are 
partners in a landscape design firm, 
are restoring the allée of ancient oaks, 
which over the sea become over- 
grown. And though the house no longer 
sits alone on the ten-mile-long island 
but is part of a sophisticated resort and 
residential development, it still has the 
isolated feeling of a nineteenth-century 
plantation house looking out onto the 
marshes in one direction and the cen- 
turies-old coastal vegetation in the oth- 
er; there is nothing else in sight. Says 
Schmitt, “The view is a living work of 
art that changes with the seasons. The 
marshes are first green, then turn the 
color of a wheat field—just as Arnoldus 
Vanderhorst must have seen them, wild 
and seemingly endless.” 0 
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The excellent companies listed below are prepared to give you information on their fine services and 
products. The brochures are free except where an amount is specified. Simply circle the number(s) on 
the card corresponding to the numbers next to your preferences. Return the card to Architectural 
Digest, P.O. Box 1727, Sandusky, OH 44870. Please enclose a check or money order for any priced 
item, plus $1.50 (total) to help cover handling charges for any order. Each brochure will arrive under 


separate cover—directly from the companies listed in the offer. 


ART & ANTIQUES 


1. ALICE'S ANTIQUES OF SOHO. The art of the 
antique European and American iron beds. From pure 
and simple to lavishly extravagant designs, Alice's beds 
can be masterfully designed to any size. This charming 
three story antique gallery boasts hundreds of original 
beds, as well as, nightstands, rugs, light fixtures, and 
other pieces spanning two centuries from all over the 
world. ebr@panix.com 


2. BEAUVAIS CARPETS, INC. A sixteen page color 
catalog illustrating examples from the wide range 
of over one thousand rare antique carpets in our 
collection. $10. 


3. CHRISTIE'S. Fine art and antique auctioneers. 
Viewings and sales are free and open to the public. For 
what's currently on view call 212-546-1000; for catalogue 
subscriptions 800-395-6300. Or circle Christie's on the 
response card for free information on Christie's Lot Finder 
and our "How to Buy and Sell at Auction" brochure. 


4. CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY. The extensive 
Claremont collection contains the very elite portion of 
the carpets 75-200 years old which possess significant 
artistic individuality and an astounding visual presence. 
Because of their rarity and unquestionable intrinsic 
value, these are the carpets which also perform solidly 
as art investments. A color catalog featuring many fine 
examples from their current collection is available. $10. 


5. CUPBOARDS & ROSES ANTIQUES. Cupboards & 
Roses, Route7 (one mile south of Sheffield) South Main 
Street, #296, Mail: RO. Box 426, Sheffield, MA 01257. One 
of the largest selections of fine 18th & 19th century 
European paint-decorated furniture. Specializing in 
armoires & chests & tables. Including a wide variety of 
unique decorative accessories like bride's boxes, ceramic 
pitchers, bowls, molds from the Black Forest in Germany & 
Northern Italy. And, the most spectacular dried flower 
arrangements. Open every day with the exception of 
Tuesday. Edith Gilson (413) 229-3070. Fax (413) 229-0257. 


6. DANNY ALESSANDRO LTD. Danny Alessandro, 
LTD/Edwin Jackson, Inc. has the largest and oldest 
showroom of its kind in the country. We specialize in 
18th & 19th century mantels and accessories, along 
with a line of reproductions. The brochures of our 
reproduction mantels are $5 


7. ELEANOR ETTINGER GALLERY. Dedicated to the 
presentation of classically inspired representational 
works by established and emerging artists. Paintings, 
sculpture, and original lithographs. Artist's represented 
include: Norman Rockwell, Malcolm T. Liepke, Alice 
Neel, Audean Johnson, Mel Odom, Emily Kaufman, 
among others. Established 1975. Full color catalogue 
$25. Telephone: (212) 925-7474. 


8.ELEGANZA LTD. 120 page art book color catalogue 
for $6 pictures 400 items, quality reproductions of sculp- 
tural masterpieces of Western Civilization, also ancient 
Greek vase reproductions. Made from bonded marble, 
bronze, terra cotta. Sizes vary from figurines to life size. 


9.F.J. HAKIMIAN. Offering the finest selection 
of European and Oriental carpets and tapestries, 
including significant pieces from early 18th 
century through Art Deco periods. Specializing 


in the unique and oversized, with a full service, 
in-house restoration staff to better serve you. 


10. FLYING CRANES ANTIQUES LTD. Flying Cranes 
Antiques Ltd.,a leading international source for 
Oriental antiques, offers its catalog, “Oriental Antiques & 
Design’ describing for sale Japanese Imari & Studio 
porcelains, Chinese porcelains, Satsuma, cloisonné, 
metalwork, carvings & Japanese Weaponry. (a) $17.50: 
(b) add $3 for overseas mailing. 


11. FRED MOHEBAN GALLERY. Fred Moheban Gallery 
features the rare and unusual in decorative oriental and 
European carpets; antique tapestries. Member of The 
National Antique & Art Dealers Association of America, 
Inc. established 1960. Please call (212) 397-9060. 


12. GREAT GASTBY'S AUCTION GALLERY, INC. The 
largest resource of garden fountains, gazebos, statuary, 
paneled room interiors, mantles, chandeliers, 18th & 
19th c. oil paintings, collector automobiles, iron fencing 
and gates. Over 80,000 sq. ft. of showroom and 4 acre 
garden-stocking over 5,000 items always. 


13. GUARISCO GALLERY. Guarisco Gallery is an 
internationally renowned gallery concentrating on nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century European, British, 
and American paintings, watercolors and sculpture. A 
100-page color catalogue is available. $15. 


14. HADESSA ANTIQUES INC. An incomparable col- 
lection of life-size marble statuary of the 19th century, 
and an extensive selection of European decorative 
works of art including Islamic Art, silver, porcelains, 
paintings, Oriental rugs, objets d'art and furniture. 


15. HERITAGE HOUSE GALLERIES. At last, museum 
quality hand-painted MASTERPIECE oil paintings at 
affordable prices. Museum quality, custom services, 
and unlimited selection are the mainstay at Heritage 
House. As stated in Forbes Magazine, "Heritage House 
dominates the high end of re-creation art". For a com- 
plimentary brochure, please call 1-800-890-9028. 


16. ILLUSTRATION HOUSE. America's foremost dealer 
in original illustration art for twenty years, with holdings 
spanning one hundred years of American cultural histo- 
ry. Authors of the definitive reference "The Illustrator In 
America 1880-1980" and publishers of "The Illustration 
Collector" a detailed look at the gallery's major exhibi- 
tions and artists: $24/3 issues,"The Illustration Collector’ 


17. JAIN MARUNOUCHI GALLERY. Jain Marunouchi 
Gallery serving the needs of the design trade and col- 
lectors all over the world. Fine contemporary art for cor- 
porate and residential needs. Custom art is available. 


18. JAN'S & CO. FRENCH ANTIQUES, INC. Direct 
importers of 19th century and "Belle Epoque" French and 
European furnishings and decorations. 30,000 sq. ft. show- 
room located in Los Angeles with the largest inventory of 
Baccarat chandeliers, gildwood furniture in the Louis XIV, 
XV and XVI manner. Napoleon Il ormolu-mounted fur- 
nishings, dining and bedroom sets, life-size Italian Carrara 
marble sculpture, clocks, porcelain and paintings. 
Worldwide shipping available, please call (213) 735-6240 
or visit our web page at http//www,jansantiques.com 


19. KAY WORDEN SCULPTURES. Original bronze 
sculptures showing children in everyday activities with 





warmth and humor. Tabletop sizes and life-size statues 
all made by lost wax method and limited to no more 
than 6 casts. $5. 


20. KUTTNER ANTIQUES. American and English 18th 
and early 19th c.formal and country furniture and related 
decorative arts, including paintings, mirrors and folk art. 
Open daily 10:30-5:00pm. Closed Tuesdays. For more 
information call (413) 229-2955 between 10:30-5:00pm. 


21. LANGHAM LEFF GALLERY. Collectors and designers 
can find exceptional fine art, unusual decorative objects 
and furniture at Langham Leff. The gallery features 16th 
century through 20th century paintings, sculpture and 
works on paper from all over the world. $1.50. 


22.LAURA FISHER. New York City's largest,and most 
exciting selection of Americana for anyone interested in 
the hand made historic artifacts of our country. Included in 
this collection are antique quilts, hooked rugs, paisley 
shawls, coverlets, Beacon/Pendleton blankets, Marseilles 
spreads, vintage decorative accessories & American folk art. 





23. LETRIANON FINE ANTIQUES. LeTrianon Fine 
Antiques, the source for collectors and decorators. Our 
large showrooms are filled with a selection of French, 
English and Continental furniture and works of art from 
the 17th century to the early 19th century, also a large 
selection of antique Continental tapestries, carpets and 
oriental rugs. Call (413) 528-0775 or fax (413) 528-3940. 


24.M.S.RAU ANTIQUES. Full color catalog featuring * 
some of the finest American, English and French ant- 
iques and objets d'art in the world including exquis- 
ite jewelry, rare porcelain, American Brilliant Period 

Cut Glass, antique canes, fantastic clocks, important 
silver and much more. $5. E-Mail: sjtli@aol.com 
Website: http://bmark.com/rau.antiques 


25. MANHATTAN ART & ANTIQUES CENTER. 

The nation's largest and finest Antiques Center with 
over 100 galleries offering period furniture, jewelry, silver, 
Americana, Orientalia, Africana and other objets d'art. 
The Center offers highly diversified and impressive col- 
lections in private galleries on three beautiful floors. 


26. MAURY ROSE ANTIQUES. Connecticut's largest 
and finest source of French reproduction furniture at 
affordable prices. Worldwide shipping available. 
Please call (203) 698-2898. 


27. MAXIMILLIAAN'S HOUSE OF GRAND PIANOS 
AND FINE ART. Maximiliaan's House of Grand Pianos 
and Fine Art has grown over the past years to become 
an important gallery, offering a collection of rare art- 
case grand pianos and fine 18th, 19th and 20th century 
European paintings. The grand pianos vary in style from 
Georgian to Louis XVI and from Biedermeier to contem- 
porary and are restored to their original musical quality. 
This extraordinary collection consists of very unusual 
and unique items that are carefully selected by the 
owner, Maximiliaan Rutten. Please call (212) 689-2177 
or fax (212) 689-2178, E-Mail: maxrutten@aol.com 
Website: http://www.pianomax.com 


28.MILL HOUSE ANTIQUES. Enormous selection with 
country charm - thousands of pieces of English and 
French antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers and 
works of art. Ask for a free brochure. Also request one on 
our splendid dining tables, made for us by an English 


woodworking shop that still uses 18th-century handcraft- 
ing methods. Call (203) 263-3446 or fax (203) 266-4326. 


29. NAGA ANTIQUES, LTD. Naga Antiques, Ltd. shows * 


their extensive collection of fine Japanese screens in 
their garden brownstone gallery Monday to Friday 10am 
to 5pm. Also on view, are bronzes, ceramics, lacquer and 
sculpture with Chinese and Japanese furniture. 


30. OLIVIER FLEURY, INC. Authentic 18th & 19th cen- 
tury French Provincial Antiques selected with care for 
the discriminating buyer. These beautiful pieces are 
dramatically displayed in our lovingly restored Chester 
County Bank Barn. Call for information (610) 692-0445. 


31. O'SULLIVAN ANTIQUES. Specializing in fine 18th 
& 19th Century furniture. Also an interesting collection 
of decorative items. O'Sullivan Antiques also has a 
shop in Dublin, Ireland which sends over regular con- 
signments. Irish furniture a specialty. 


32. PROFILES IN HISTORY. Profiles in History is the 
nation's leading dealer of guaranteed-authentic origi- 
nal historical autographs. Please call us toll-free at 1- 
800-942-8856 to order a catalog. $10. 


33. RANDALL TYSINGER. Locations: 609 National 
Highway, PO Box 2066, Thomasville, NC 27361-2066. 
Telephone: (910) 475-7174 Fax: (910) 475-5604 or 342 
North Wrenn Street, High Point, NC 27260. Telephone: 
(910) 883-4477 Fax: (910) 883-4445. Direct importers of 
European antiques including furniture, art and acces- 
sories. Free brochure. 


34.RED BARON'S ANTIQUES. Auctions and retail 
featuring important architectural antiques, decorative 
arts and collectibles from four continents and three 
centuries. Specialties include chandeliers, mantels, oil 
paintings, palatial furniture and interior and exterior 
Statuary. Free color catalog. (404) 252-3770. 


35. RICHFIELD ANTIQUES. Very fine Oriental art and 
antiques featuring an extensive assemblage of very 
rare collector pieces in a variet¥ of periods including 
Ancient Art. 


36. RITTER-ANTIK, INC. Ritter-Antik offers the largest 
and finest collection of superb quality Biedermeier in 
the United States, as well as Russian, French, Austrian, 
Scandanavian Empire, selected pieces 16th-18th 
Centuries and Art Deco. 


37.SOHO EDITIONS. Soho Editions offers original 
paintings and limited edition serigraphs thru a chain 
of national galleries featuring the works of internation- 
ally known artists, Howard Behrens and Viktor Shvajko. 
Please send $5 for literature and photos. Call (410) 
581-2914 or fax (410) 356-1944. 


38. SOTHEBY'S. The world's largest auction house 
since 1744 has object's of art in every collecting catego- 
ry. From Impressionist Paintings to Important Jewelry, 
from French Furniture to Folk Art, from Contemporary 
Prints to Continental Ceramics, from Wine to Watches, 
come to Sotheby's and enjoy the excitement of buying 
at auction. For a free brochure about buying and selling 
at Sotheby's, please call toll free (888) 998-8989. 


39. STEVENS ANTIQUES. We offer either a full-color 
5x7 photo postcard with detailed map and directions 
to our store or a brochure which includes multiple 
color photos of our business and inventory which will 
be available in early 1997. 


40. THERIEN & CO. INC. Color photographs and 
_descriptions of specific pieces are available upon 
‘request from our complete inventory of European 

and Scandinavian Antiques and decorations in San 

Francisco and Los Angeles. 


41.WENDY MANAGEMENT. Wendy Management 
will send you, at no cost, reminder cards of upcoming 
antiques shows in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Chicago, and adjacent areas. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


42. ANDERSEN WINDOW & PATIO DOOR LIBRARY. 
Before you build or remodel you should know that the 


* ® windows and patio doors you choose are one of the 
_ most important decisions you'll make. The Andersen 


Library has literature full of facts and tips to help you 
make smart choices, not just in windows and patio 
doors, but throughout the entire process of building 
and remodeling. Just call 1-800-426-4261, or visit our 
website at http://www.andersenwindows.com 


43. CELADON™ CERAMIC SLATE™. Celadon™ 
Ceramic Slate™ is a hard-fired clay roof tile designed to 
simulate the look of slate. Four color brochure features 
residential and commercial applications, along with 
technical information and warranty coverage terms. 


44. CONKLIN'S AUTHENTIC BARNWOOD. Barnwood 
aged over decades. Hand Hewn Beams with ax marks 
of early pioneers. Antique flooring. Recycled lumber 
from reclaimed barns-ready for a new life. Learn more 
about our historical treasures, request our free brochure. 


45. LUDOWIA ROOF TILE INC. Ludowia Roof Tiles 
have crowned some of the most renowned institu- 
tional and commercial buildings, as well as, some of 
the most upscale private residences across the US. 
Four color brochure features individual tile photos as 
well as real-life applications. 


46. MARVIN WINDOWS & DOORS COMMERCIAL 
CATALOG. Marvin's Commercial Catalog describes the 
non-residential capabilities of Marvin's entire line of 
Made-To-Order wood and clad wood windows and 
doors. The full-color booklet provides information on 
products styles, performance and design capabilities 
as well as Marvin's architectural support department 
and other non-residential services. Includes details on 
the Magnum series, Marvin premiere products for 
commercial applications. 1-800-346-5128. 


47.PELLA CORPORATION. "Making Great Window 
Decisions" a 24-page, full color guide. Learn how to 
compare a window's beauty, energy-efficiency, options, 
durability, service and installation. FREE. Call 1-800-54- 
PELLA.C225Z7LM 


48.POZZI WOOD WINDOWS. At Pozzi Wood 
Windows, we design windows and doors that help 
create the timeless heart of a home. Warmth and 
beauty. Thoughtful engineering. Structural integrity. 
For a free brochure, circle number 48. 


49. STONE MAGIC. Stone Magic manufacturers a var- 
ied classical line of the finest quality cast stone man- 
tels. Our centuries old process, using all natural materi- 
als creates all the richness of real stone, suitable for 
masonry or metal fireboxes. 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


50. BALDWIN HARDWARE CORPORATION. The lead- 
ing manufacturer of American-made, solid brass archi- 
tectural hardware, lighting, and decorative accessories 
for the entire home. For free literature and dealer 
information, please call (800) 566-1986, 


51. BELMO GALLERY. This is a brand new gallery spe- 
cializing in old, architectural prints. We comb Europe 
for inventory that's unique and rarely seen in the US. 
Most prints are from the 18th and 19th century-several 
are first edition architectural journals. 


52. GARGOYLES LTD. Vintage luggage, trunks, sport 
memorabilia, theme decor, model boats and bi-planes, 
pub mirrors, phrenology and lots more. 


53. GREAT CITY TRADERS. Great City Traders offers a 
comprehensive collection of traditional and transitional 
decorative accessories, accent lighting and gifts for the 
home. Your inquiry will direct you to a local dealer in 
your area. In addition, a copy of our consumer 
brochure. On the internet: http://homefurnish.com/GCT 


54.MSL. MSL creates fine decorative cushions 
available at eight exclusive showrooms nationwide. 
Custom work for window treatments, upholstery and 
screens include fine embroidery, handbeading and 
appliqué, available on fabrics such as Fortuny, ethnic 
textiles as well as C.O.M. 


55.OMNIA INDUSTRIES, INC. Solid brass locksets 


and architectural hardware of fine quality since 1964. 
Product offerings include interior and exterior locksets, 
hinges, decorative trim, cabinet hardware and bath- 
room accessories. A wide variety of finishes and of tra- 
ditional, ornate and contemporary designs allow you 
to select the perfect complement to any project. For 
complimentary brochures, please call (201) 239-7272. 


56. PARADISE DECOR. Nini Ferrucci product descrip- 
tions and store listings. 


57.P.E. GUERIN, INC. The leader in the world for 
over 140 years in decorative hardware and bath 
accessories which still operates in Greenwich Village, 
NY under fifth generation ownership. This four story 
factory and foundry can produce and manufacture 
any custom request. P.E. Guerin was one of the 
pioneers in artistic metalwork in New York City and 
examples of his production may be found in various 
public buildings, parks, and important residences 
throughout the country. $25. 


58. SWAROVSKI SELECTION. A contemporary line of 
cut crystal accessories for the home from Swarovski, 
the world leader in full cut crystal design. Among 
these decorative, yet functional, items are vases, clocks, 
candleholders and bowls. Exclusive designs by six 
noted European artists. Complimentary brochure. 


59. WINDOW MODES, LTD. Window Modes, Ltd. one 
of the design industry's leading window treatment 
sources offers you a FREE brochure featuring the new 
Island Collection natural material shades made from 
the islands themselves...composed of wood pulp 
strands, natural grasses, tortoise shell slats, bamboo 
dowels, ramin reeds or custom materials. 


FABRICS & WALLCOVERINGS 


60. EDELMAN LEATHER. An oversized book called 
"Craft of Tanning" describes our leathers, their uses, 
their characteristics. This Edelman Leather book 
discusses how to tell good quality leather from 
mediocre quality, discusses the processes in making 
beautiful leather, and, has swatches to demonstrate 
the limitless possibilities of leather. 


61.LARSEN. Touché! The Collection designed to be 
touched debuts for Fall 1996. Jack Lenor Larsen, 
founder of the firm which bears his name, explores all 
the ways to make decorative textiles simply wonderful 
to live with. Buttery chenilles, svelte mohairs, rich 
wools, silks, and linens lend the tactile excitement. This 
favored trade resource is pleased to send you informa- 
tion on the new collection. 


62. PHILLIP JEFFRIES LTD. Phillip Jeffries Ltd. offers a 
range of exclusive fabrics and coordinated wallcover- 
ings from Crowson Ltd. UK. In addition to our large 
inventory of English fabrics and wallcoverings, we 
also stock a full range of fine Japanese wallcoverings 
such as paper weaves, linens, burlaps, grasses, stone 
chips and parchment papers. A full color brochure 
describing our range of products is available upon 
request. 1-800-576-5455. 


63. SCALAMANDRE. For over 65 years, 

Scalamandré has provided the design trade with an 
extraordinary selection of fine silk wovens and printed 
textiles, passementerie, wallcoverings, and carpets. 
Never at a loss for design inspiration, Scalamandré 
takes pride in its unyielding commitment to manufac- 
turing home furnishings that are steeped in the tradi- 
tions and craftsmanship of the past, but are clearly 
geared towards the needs of today's interior designers 
and architects. Brochure available. 


64.WOLF-GORDON. Wolf-Gordon is one of the interior 
design industry's leading sources of innovative and quality 
fabric and vinyl wallcoverings. Their extensive, easy care, 
product line provides a large assortment of collections in 
a wide range of colors, patterns, textures and materials. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 
65. ABC CARPET AND HOME/ORIENTAL RUGS. The 


world's largest selection of decorative Oriental Rugs 
can be found on the 6th floor of ABC Carpet and 
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Home, 888 Broadway in New York City. Our eight- 
page color brochure will provide an introduction to 
this extraordinary collection. 


66. AGA JOHN ORIENTAL RUGS, INC. The largest 
selection of new and antique rugs and tapestries 
in the United States. Catering to the world's finest 
interior designers for over twenty years. Visit our 
showrooms in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Laguna 
Niguel and San Diego. 


67. ANCIENT VENETIAN FLOOR COMPANY. Hand- 
crafted floor center designs and table tops recreating 
ancient works of art of the Cosmati tradition from 
churches in Rome and Venice using small pieces of 
rare and unusual colors of marble and semi-precious 
stones, then applying our most distinguished antique 
textured finish. $18. 


ARMSTRONG WORLD INDUSTRIES, INC. Get great 
ideas from a leading designer with a free Floor Design 
|dea book. You'll also find out how to get free floor sam- 
ples of beautiful Solarian floors. Put the height of fash- 
ion at your feet. Call 1-800-704-8000 Dept. 1026 today. 


68. COUNTRY FLOORS. Hand-crafted, decorative, 
traditional, and contemporary tiles; antiqued and 
tumbled marble, limestone and travertine; mosaics; 
majolica, terra cotta floors, architectural elements, 
mouldings, sturdy floor tiles glazed to replicate the 
discrete textures of antique cut stone and terra cotta. 
$1 for Introductory Brochures. 


69. EMSER RUGS. Emser Rugs offers a collection of 
antique and antique reproduction rugs in all styles. 


70. EMSER TILE & MARBLE. Emser Tile & Marble 
offers a collection of ceramic tile, marble, slate, granite, 
and limestone gathered for you from the world over. 


71. FIBO-TRESPO LAMINATEFLOOR. The beautiful 
look of real wood combined with incredible durability. 
No wearing, fading, or staining. 15-year Triple Limited 
Warranty. Call 1-800-481-WOOD for a free catalog. 


72.HOKANSON. We are designers and manufacturers 
of custom made rugs and carpets. We own our own 
factory in North America and have showrooms in New 
York, LA, Chicago, Houston and Dallas. Our specialty is 
handmade, very thin intricately designed traditional 
rugs in soft colors, But we can also manufacture con- 
temporary thick rugs along with machine made carpet. 


73.J.H.MINASSIAN & CO. (Est. 1905), the oldest and 
most reputable source for carpets. Extensive collec- 
tion of new, old, and antique Persian, European, Indian, 
Chinese, Turkish, Tibetan, Kilims, needlepoint, tapestries, 
unusual and mansion size carpets and custom made 
carpets. 8687 Melrose Ave,, Ste.B139, Los Angeles, CA 
90069. Telephone (310) 657-7000, fax (310) 657-6519. 


74. J. ILOULIAN RUGS. At J.loulian Rugs we pride 
ourselves in having the best quality, most unique car- 
pets in Los Angeles. Oversized salon rugs, distinctive 
room sized rugs, and charming throw rugs are cleaned, 
restored and ready to be delivered to your home. 


75. KAHRS FINEWOOD FLOORS. Catalog features 
over 50 unique wood floors. 


76. LANDRY & ARCARI ORIENTAL RUGS & CARPET- 
ING. Large, diverse collection of antique and new orien- 
tal rugs from all over the world. Their own original col- 
lection of new decorative rugs with all the integrity of 
antiques, hand-woven on their looms in Pakistan, India, 
and Egypt. Vegetally dyed rugs, Tibetans, needlepoints, 
Aubusson§s, unusual rugs. Photos of specific types sent. 
Serving individuals and designers. 1-800-649-5909. 


77. MANSOUR FINE RUGS. Offering the world's finest 
collection of oriental and persian rugs. Suppliers to 
designers and home owners. Color catalog and 
brochures upon request. Located at 8600 Melrose 
Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069. Phone (310) 652-9999, 


78. MEHERABAN ORIENTAL RUGS. An exclusive 


collection of antique and decorative reproduction 


rugs and rare selection of antique rugs woven by the 
master weavers all around the world all under one 


roof at 545 N. La Cienega Blvd, Los Angeles, CA (only 
location) call (310) 657-4400. 


79. PARIS CERAMICS. Paris Ceramics are the leading 
specialists in limestone, terra-cotta, antique reclaimed 
stone and handpainted ceramics, with showrooms in 
New York, Chicago, and Greenwich, Connecticut. Call 
toll free no. 1-888-845-3487 for our 72-page colour 
brochure. $10. 


80. RENAISSANCE CARPET & TAPESTRIES. We take 
great pride in our Sino-Aubusson and Savonnerie 
style carpets. While specializing in these European 
style reproductions, we have expanded our inventory 
to over 125 Aubusson designs and 40 Savonnerie 
designs in which all are accessible in a variety of sizes 
and color combinations. Custom designs, as well as 
custom sizes and colors are also available. For a free 
brochure on a revival featuring the verve of a histori- 
cal and decorative era, call 1-800-325-7847. 


81. SAFAVIEH CARPETS. Safavieh Carpets is the pre- 
mier Importer and distributor of fine handmade ori- 
ental rugs (with antique Persian rugs the largest part 
of our inventory) - and a leading resource for new 
handmade carpets in traditional and custom sizes. 
Our complimentary brochure helps answer questions 
about the difference between oriental rugs, the 
importance of division of rugs into old and new, how 
to buy and how to spend, etc. It contains an overview 
on handmade rugs from weaving techniques to how 
to maintain them. Photographs illustrate important 
styles and periods of rug making. For brochure, 
please call (212) 888-0626. 


82. SORAYA RUGS. For 25 years, Soraya has offered 
exceptional antique and contemporary oriental rugs 
and tapestries. Represented are antiquities from areas 
including Europe, Persia and Anatolia, and new pieces 
from Turkey, Egypt, India and Nepal. Also, unparalleled 
collection of 15th to 19th century European tapestries. 


83. STARK CARPET CORP. This catalog containing ~ 
many of the company's designs and colorways is 
available to designers and architects (a) $15. Also 
available-An American Approach to Antique Carpets- 
4 volume set. Limited Edition in hard-cover of Stark's 
extensive antique collection is (b) $150. 


FURNITURE 


84. ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS. American Victorian, Art 
Nouveau, Art Deco antique furniture. Inventory 
includes dining, parlour, bedroom, and office suites, 
lighting, architectural pieces and more. We offer a full 
colour folio size catalogue for only (a) $25, (b) we also 
offer photos of particular items of interest for free. 


85. ARTHUR BRETT. For 125 years, Arthur Brett has 
been making fine English furniture; specializing in the 
"Golden Age" of 18th century period styles. Full color 
176 page catalog available for $35. 


86. AUFFRAY & COMPANY. Handcrafters of Fine 
French Furniture since 1941. Our comprehensive line is 
supplemented by a vast custom capacity. The New York 
Design Center, 200 Lexington Avenue, NY, NY 10016, 8th 
Floor (212) 889-4646. New Color Catalog $35. 


87.BARLOW TYRIE. Made inEngland since 1920, 
our solid teakwood outdoor and garden furnishings 
have "weathered" the test of time. Classic, award-win- 
ning designs are offered, which will enhance your 
outdoor living and provide decades of enjoyment. 
"The Original Teakwood Garden Furniture From 
England". $2. 


88. BEACON HILL. Beacon Hill Showrooms offers 
products from such fine furniture companies as 
Henredon, Kindel, John Widdicomb and Marge Carson 
among others. We also represent Beacon Hill, Robert 
Allen and Ramm, Son & Crocker fabrics. No matter 
what style or period you have in mind, we have it in 
our collection. 


89. BERKELEY MILLS. East West Furniture Design-Full 
color product sheets highlight Berkeley Mills’ unique 
fusion of Arts & Crafts philosophy with Asian aesthet- 














ics. Full product line includes tables, beds, tansus, din- 
ing suites, endtables, sideboards, cabinetry, living room 
suites and desks. Call (510) 549-2854. 


90. BERNHARDT FURNITURE COMPANY. Bernhardt, 
furniture makers since 1889, showcases the art of fine 
craftsmanship with elegant bedroom, dining room, 
and living room furniture in Embassy Row. Brochure 
features fine carving and lustrous hand-finished 
veneers. 1-800-831-9865. $10. 


91. CENTURY FURNITURE INDUSTRIES. 
Manufacturers of fine quality wood and upholstered 
furniture-traditional, contemporary, Oriental. Many 
styles, finishes, fabrics and decorative options avail- 
able. Handcraftsmanship and technology compli- 
ment quality and value. Free color brochure. 


92. CHARLES P. ROGERS BRASS & IRON BEDS, EST. 


1855. Original 19th & 20th century headboards, beds, 


canopy beds and daybeds are now available direct 
from America's oldest maker of brass and iron beds. 
Color catalog $1. New York City factory showroom 
open 7 days a week. Phone orders welcome. 


Shipping available worldwide. Phone 1-800-272-7726. 


93. CLASSIC GALLERY. Our literature is comprised of 
photographs and other descriptive information about 
upholstered furniture that we manufacture. $5. 


94. DEVON SHOPS. Specializing in handcarved 
French and English furnishings. All work done on our 
premises-custom sizes available. Livingrooms, din- 
ingrooms, bedrooms. 


95. DREXEL HERITAGE HOME INSPIRATIONS. 
Drexel Heritage is here to inspire you! Our styles are 
exciting and the finishes unique, but the legacy of 
quality and craftsmanship has been uncompromising 
since 1903. Make yourself at home with a wonderful 
assortment of furniture that includes more variety in 
style and price than you can imagine. Call (704) 433- 
3200 for a FREE brochure (bedroom, dining room, 
occasional upholstery and hone theater). 


96. EDWARD FERRELL, LTD. Edward Ferrell, Ltd. has 
been making fine upholstery for the high-end sector 
of the interior design market for over fifteen years. 
The philosophy of the Edward Ferrell Company is sim- 


ple...build the best possible upholstery, combining tra- 


ditional methods and new materials. $40. 


97.E.J. VICTOR, INC. A portfolio featuring selections 
of E.J.Victor bedroom, dining room, occasional and 
upholstered furniture. Many are reproductions or 
adaptations of traditional design origin. All reflect 
uncompromising standards of quality. Selection 
includes the new Historic Newport Collection. $5. 


98. EXPRESSIONS CUSTOM FURNITURE STORES. 
Affordable custom upholstery available for delivery in 
45 days. Choose from 150 styles, 700 fabrics and 40 
leathers. Armoires and entertainment centers avail- 
able in 80+ finishes. Accessories, lamps, and tables. 
800-825-3771 or visit our web-site at www.expres- 
sions-furniture.com $2.50. 


99. GIATI DESIGNS, INC. We manufacture fine teak 
indoor/outdoor furniture, market umbrellas and 
imported 100% solution-dyed sunfast textiles. GIATI is 
the highest quality, most well built teak furniture in 
the world. GIATI products are available through a 
national network of designer showrooms and inde- 
pendent sales representatives. Call (805) 965-6535 or 
fax (805) 965-6295. $2. 


x 
100. GieMME USA, INC. Small pamphlet showing 
photos of select items from our Catalogue. Bedroom, 
dining room, occasionals, and desks. $6. 


101. GREEN DESIGN FURNITURE. Douglas Green's 
unique, contemporary collection of solid cherry furni- 
ture in the Arts and Crafts tradition for home or office. 
Side chair with a sliding lumbar support: computer 
desk with a 45" sliding keyboard tray; dining tables, 
couch, love seat, bookcases and side tables. 


102. HENREDON REGISTRY. The immensely rich 
and varied tradition of counttry...in solid cherry, 


*solid oak, solid mahogany, solid black walnut and 


reclaimed solid pine. Bedroom, dining room, 
occasional and upholstery. $3.25 


103. HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY. THE MARK HAMP- 
TON COLLECTION was designed by Mr. Mark 

ampton, the internationally known interior designer. 
is collection includes a wide variety of designs that 
are geared to people whose ideas about decorating 
span many different styles and periods. The collection 
includes upholstery, occasional, dining room and bed- 
room furniture. $12. 














104. J. ROBERT SCOTT. Only the finest in textiles, furni- 
ture and lighting garner the J. Robert Scott trademark. 
Designs centering on luxury, warmth and minimalism 
that are created to last. Showrooms in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Laguna Niguel, New York, Washington. 
Inquiries (310) 659-4910. Informational newsletter. 


105. KARGES FURNITURE CO.INC. Karges Furniture 
offers a 50-page color brochure highlighting a sam- 
pling of Dining Room, Occasional, and Bedroom furni- 
ture plus a line drawing guide of the entire line which 
can be used to order additional tear sheets free of 
charge. A video highlighting the furniture as well as 
manufacturing processes and history is also available. 
(a) Brochure $10. (b) Video $20. 


106. L. & J.G. STICKLEY, INC. Since 1900, Stickley has 
been building America's finest solid wood furniture. In 
addition to its legendary Mission Oak & Cherry 
Collection. Stickley also handcrafts 18th century solid 
cherry and mahogany pieces. To order a catalog, please 
specify either, (a) Mission $10 or (b) Traditional $10, and 
send to Stickley, PO. Box 480, Manlius, NY 13104-0480. 


107.LA FORGE FRANCAISE, LTD. French master 
craftsman in wrought iron and steel furniture, 
specializing in traditional French furnishings and 
custom-made designed and special pieces. 
Complimentary brochure. 


108. LANE VENTURE FURNITURE. WeatherMaster 
by Lane Venture is premium, all-natural wicker furni- 
ture for indoor/outdoor use. Color brochures illustrat- 
ing the complete product line-send $1. 


109. LLOYD/FLANDERS INDUSTRIES. American- 
made Lloyd/Flanders woven wicker is unparalleled in 
craftsmanship. Versatile dining, seating and accessory 
pieces compliment any decor! Coordinate finishes 
and exclusive fabrics for your personal statement. 
Newl..unique combinations of woven wicker and alu- 
minum, plus an oversize wicker seating group. All 
guaranteed outdoors and indoors. Color catalog: $2. 


110. LINCOLN-GERARD. Full-color brochure depict- 
ing several room settings of 18th-century mahogany 
replications which embody only the most intricate 
and most significant designs of the 18th century. 
Lincoln-Gerard is a maker of fine furniture, not a man- 
ufacturer of thousands. Each and every piece is 
meticulously crafted by hand to the finest detail. 


111.M.CRAIG CABINETMAKERS. Each M. Craig piece 
is an original in the forefront of contemporary design. 
Mahogany and American hardwoods are the predomi- 
nant materials used. More than 40 residential and cus- 
tom creations are featured in the portfolio. $15. 


112. MCGUIRE. McGuire Furniture Portfolio. 
100-page book, 145 color photographs featuring our 
classic collection of the premier Rattan Furniture 
designs. Also shown are designs from the McGuire 
Special Collections, including Bamboo Tables and 
Solid Teak. $15. 


113. MICHAEL TAYLOR DESIGNS, INC. Michael 
Taylor Designs offers a new full color brochure featur- 
ing the legendary collection of home furnishings 
hand-crafted in stone, wood and metal. $5. 


114. NEW YORK DESIGN CENTER®. The New York 
Design Center® is the premier source for fine foreign 
and domestic furnishings. Amenities such as a compre- 
hensive Designer Referral Service, a Research Library, the 
refreshingly informal designer's lounge and ongoing 
exhibitions enhance the visitors total design experience. 
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115. NIERMANN WEEKS. Catalog of sophisticated fur- 
niture, lighting, accessories and drapery hardware 
These designs echo past masters and are sized in clas- 
sic proportions. Niermann Weeks’ furniture is readily 
identifiable by its impeccable styling, innovative 
design and masterful finishes. $45 


116. PEARSON COMPANY. Manufacturer of fine qual- 
ity custom ordered upholstered furniture. More than 
500 styles available in 1,000 fashionable fabrics and 
leathers complemented with optional seating and 
decorative trim. $1 


117. PHYLLIS MORRIS ORIGINALS. Since 1950, 
renowned creator and manufacturer of luxurious Ccus- 
tom furnishings, providing sophisticated design capa- 
bilities and unique factory flexibility. Classically sculpt- 
ed cabinets, splendidly carved chairs, majestic beds, 
regal dining tables and more, available in hundreds of 
museum quality finishes. For more information, call or 
visit Our 20,000 sq. ft. showroom at 8772 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90048. Telephone (213) 655-6238. Fax 
(213) 655-6485. $15. 


118. POLLARO CUSTOM FURNITURE, INC. Pollaro 
Custom Furniture, Inc. produces museum quality furniture 
of the highest order. Specializing in the replication of 
Ruhlmann designed pieces of the French Art Deco period, 
our furniture is not limited by any period or style. Please 
call for a free color portfolio (201) 748-5353, or visit our 
shop-30 minutes from Manhattan. By appointment only. 


119.R. JONES & ASSOCIATES, INC. Product pho- 
tographs and specifications are available at no charge. 
For a listing of showrooms and information on our 
custom capabilities, please contact our Custom service 
department at (214) 951-0091 or fax us at (214)951-0096 


120. REED BROS. Reed Bros. makes hand carved red 


wood furniture for outside and hand carved pine furni- 
ture for interior use. Custom woodcarving and furni- 
ture design is our specialty. (a) $15 USA, (b) $20 
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Canada/Mexico, (c) $25 International. 
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121. ROCHE-BOBOIS USA. Roche-Bobois - The inter- 
national collection of exclusive, contemporary furni- 
ture is presented in a 100-page, full-color catalog. 
Exciting new concepts in leather and fabric seating, 
wall systems, marble and curved glass tables, bedroom 
and dining room furniture. $10. 


122. SMANIA INC. Direct Importers of Italian 
Furniture. Beautiful Woods, Detailed Inlays by Master 
Italian Craftsmen, Precious Fabrics and Unique Home 
Accessories. Reproductions. Fresco Paintings by Italian 
Artists. Call (310) 657-2545.$15. 


123. SUMMER HILL LTD. Summer Hill is a unique line 
of furniture, fabrics and wallcoverings made to last 
from generation to generation. Timeless, yet fresh, the 
designs are created by Rela Gleason. For the collection 
furniture catalog, $55. 


124. SWAIM INC. Swaim Upholstery and Occasional 
meet the highest industry standards of quality and 
design excellence. You will see a range of styles from 
contemporary to traditional. 


INTERIOR DESIGNER/ARCHITECTURE 


125. AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTERIOR DESIGNERS. 
ASID offers a free white paper on noise reduction and 
how integrated interior design solutions result in the 
improved acoustical design. Order a free copy of 
"Sound Solutions" by writing to ASID White Paper, 608 
Massachusetts Ave, NE, Washington, DC 20002-6006, or 
call (800) 610-ASID. ASID also offers a free interior 
design referral service by calling toll-free to (800) 775- 
ASID (residential projects) or (800) 610-ASID (commer- 
cial projects). Visit ASID's page on the worldwide web 
of the internet at http://www.interiors.org 


126. HADDONSTONE (USA) LTD. Haddonstone 
1995/1996 Collection Catalog, 118 pages in full colour. 
Finest quality reconstructed limestone English Interior, 
Architectural and Garden Ornaments. The Haddonstone 


Collection is the work of highly skilled craftsmen and 
many items have been used in world-wide prestigious 
architectural projects. The versatility of Haddonstone's 
Collection offers architects and designers the opportuni- 
ty to create decorative features in either conventional or 
original ways. $10. 


127. OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES. A York, England 
based company specializing in custom-built traditional 
English style conservatories. Traditional skills of British 
designers and craftsmen are utilized to create, con- 
struct, and, install the finest conservatories. Each indi- 
vidually designed conservatory reflects its owners’ 
needs and style. Full color brochure: $10. 


128.WILLIAM R.EUBANKS. Our showrooms are 
located on three floors of a Georgian style house in 
the heart of Memphis. We specialize in seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth century English and 
Continental antiques and offer complete interior 
design services throughout the country. 


KITCHEN AND BATH 


129. AMANA APPLIANCES. Amana's innovative line 
of high quality, energy-saving appliances. Built-in and 
freestanding to fit all your needs. Refrigerators, freezers, 
wall ovens, cooktops, ranges, microwave ovens, dish- 
washers and laundry products. 1-800-843-0304. $10. 


130. AMERICAN STANDARD, INC. We Want You To 
Love Your Bathroom.-a bathroom guidebook from 
American Standard overflowing with facts, ideas and 
inspiration. This 30 page, full color brochure offers 
interesting facts and considerations for planning your 
bathroom. Send for your copy today. $2. 


131. CHRISTIANS®. Christians® superbly presented 
kitchen brochure highlights some of their interna- 
tionally famous styles ranging from the elegantly and 
gently evocative Victorian painted kitchen to the 

aged and hand waxed luster of the ‘Original Pine’ 
quintessential English furniture for the kitchen, bed- ~ 
room and bath. $15. 


132. DACOR EPICURE APPLIANCES. Commercial- 
style cooktops, ranges and ovens offer superior perfor- 
mance with many features and benefits not found on 
similar products. Easy to clean cooktops with 40% 
more cooking surface, convection self-cleaning ovens 
with extra-large capacity. 


133. DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS. Euro-technology com- 
bines with American design flairs to make Downsview 
the premiere choice in kitchens. Send $5.00 for our 
48-page color brochure or pick up a copy at your near- 
est Downsview designer showroom. For showroom 
information, call (905) 677-9354. 


134. DUPONT CORIAN®. Dupont Corian® is the ideal 
surface for living. Baths, kitchens...throughout any 
quality home. Easy to clean. Resists stains. Available 
in 51 fabulous colors. 10-year warranty. Find out why 
98% of people who have Corian® surfaces in their 
homes say they'd buy it again. 


135.FRANKE, INC. Beautiful photography and a myri- 
ad of applications showcase the complete line of 
Franke sinks, faucets, and accessories. The 36-page, full- 
color catalog includes a specification guide detailing 
dimensions, accessories and configurations. $4. 


136. GROHE. Receive a full color overview booklet of 
GROHE's complete line of fine faucets for the kitchen 
and bath, shower products, and shower safety valves. 
The booklet includes GROHE'S innovative Ladylux Plus 
pull-out spray kitchen faucet; high performance Relaxa 
Plus shower products; and world renowned GROHMIX 
and GROHTEMP thermostatic shower mixing valves. 


137. HANSGROHE, INC. 32-page, full-line catalog fea- 
tures Hansgrohe's complete collection of luxurious 
bath & kitchen faucets, shower fittings and comple- 
mentary accessories. 17-page shower system catalog 
features showerheads, handshowers and integrated 
shower systems. 


138. JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH. Jacuzzi 
Whirlpool Bath presents The 1997 International 





Designer. Collection of whirlpool baths, faucetry and 
The J Dream® Family of shower systems. This full 

color catalog features innovative, beautifully styled 
products. For more information, please call 1-800- 
678-6889. Catalog free of charge. 


139. KALLISTA, INC. Kallista offers a complete set of 
brochures showing all of Kallista's elegant designs with 
enduring value for the kitchen and bathroom. $5. 


140. KOHLER CO. KOHLER BATH & KITCHEN IDEAS - 
A complete set of full-color catalogs covering baths 
and whirlpools, showers, lavatories, toilets and bidets, 
kitchen and entertainment sinks, faucets and acces- 
sories. 1-800-4KOHLER, ext LA2 Kohler Co. $8. 


141. LESCARE KITCHENS, INC. Our literature consists 
of: A full color (40 page) brochure called "The Blue 
Book", showing actual applications of our product(s); A 
single fold, full-color piece showing all of our door styles 
and a case history brochure of LesCare Corporation. $3. 


MIELE APPLIANCES INC. Superb European dishwash- 
ers, laundry products, ovens, cooktops, and vacuum 
cleaners. Extraordinary appliances for ordinary tasks. 
To speak directly to your local Miele appliance dealer 
call 1-800-289-6435, or your local Miele Vacuum Dealer 
call 1-800-694-4868. 


142. NEFF KITCHENS. Extraordinary kitchen and 
household cabinetry that meet the quality and design 
standards formally only European manufacturers could 
offer. Exquisite styles, custom finishes and unique acces- 
sories provide new design freedom at a value point that 
will appeal to the North American Market. $10. 


143. NATIONAL KITCHEN AND BATH ASSOCIATION. 
NKBA DREAM KITCHEN AND BATH KIT. The National 
Kitchen and Bath Association's complete guide on 
where to start, whom to see and how to get the kitchen 
or bathroom of your dreams. $5, NKBA, PO Box 2375, 
“Chatsworth, CA 91313, or call 1-800-401-NKBA, ext 500. 


, 144. PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL. For 37 years, Phylrich 


International has created elegant fixtures. We offer over 
a 
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100 distinct designs, every design is part of a complete 
presentation with everything for your bathroom. All of 
our products are available in 17 hand worked finishes, 
each protected with our lifetime warranty. 


145. PLAIN & FANCY CUSTOM CABINETRY. Our 
inviting new full-color catalog takes you through a 
wide range of exciting and beautiful ideas for kitchens, 
baths and furniture for any room in the home: 
Features a helpful planning guide. Available east of 
the Mississippi only. $10. 


146. QUALITY CUSTOM CABINETRY. Fine cabinet 
maker of Timeless Designs in French, English, Shaker, 
Traditional and Contemporary. For more information 
or the name of a Quality affiliated designer nearest 
you, please call 1-800-909-6006 or send $4 for our 32 
page color brochure. 


147.RUTT CUSTOM CABINETRY. Rutt's new 100- 
page full color Design Folio of custom cabinetry will 
inspire your creativity. Filled with classic styles that 
span the centuries, it offers design concepts for virtual- 
ly every room in your home, from the only cabinet- 
maker in America who will design, cut, fit, and finish to 
your exact specifications. $15. 


148. SIEMATIC CORPORATION. The SieMatic 
Kitchen Book is a 152-page, large-format publication 
filled with hundreds of exciting kitchen design ideas. 
Rich, colorful, full-page and double-page photographs 
feature the full line of SieMatic's internationally known 
cabinets and accessories. Bonus: 32-page American 
Kitchen Series catalog. $17.50 


149. SNAIDERO KITCHENS & DESIGN. Tempt yourself 
with traditional and contemporary kitchen designs from 
Europe's leading manufacturer. Our latest portfolio fea- 
tures a wide range of cabinetry and furniture, including 
collaborations with noted international designers and 
architects, such as Ferrari stylist Pininfarina. $15. 


150. ST. THOMAS CREATIONS. Cleanse, Refresh, Relax, 
Escape...whether you're creating a master suite as the 
ultimate private sanctuary, or a jewel of a powder 


room to showcase to the world, choose from our port- 
folio of distinctive, elegantly designed fixtures, faucets, 
mirrors and accessories. 


151.SUB-ZERO FREEZER COMPANY. Built-in home 
refrigeration never looked so good. From the classic 
look of the 500 Series to its innovative 700 Series of 
integrated refrigeration, the industry leader, Sub-Zero, 
offers the best. 


152. THERMADOR. Learn why Thermador has 
become the brand of choice for so many discriminat- 
ing cooking enthusiasts. Our color catalog offers you a 
wide range of options to meet your specific kitchen 
requirements. Call 1-800-656-9226 to order. 


153.TOTO USA, INC. Toto, the world's largest plumbing 
manufacturer. Products unequaled in performance, pio- 
neering in design. New one-piece Prominence water- 
saving 1.6 gpf toilet-powerful, quiet, efficient; Zoe, 
ergonomically sculpted seat with built-in bidet-like 
washlet, warmer and deodorizer; sensor valves for hands- 
free faucets and flush; Cera ultra-contemporary lavato- 
ries; and other innovative bathroom fixtures and fittings. 


154. VIKING RANGE CORPORATION. The originator 
of commercial-type equipment for the home. Viking 
Range outfits the ultimate kitchen with a full line of 
products, including cooking, ventilation, cleanup and 
now refrigeration. 


155. WATERWORKS. Beautifully engineered bath and 
sink fittings, tiles pressed and glazed by hand, stone 
and mosaics and cast-iron soaking tubs--these are just 
some of the extraordinary range of Waterworks bath- 
room and kitchen products available for those who 
want to create an environment of perfect elegance & 
style. All wonderfully represented in our 65 page full 
color catalog. $10. 


156. WOLF RANGE COMPANY. For the serious cook- 
With over 60 years experience in the restaurant indus- 
try and inspired by some of the world's most renown 
hotel and restaurant chefs, Wolf offers the complete 
line of high grade commercial-style ranges, convention 
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Call 1-800-583-3336, Dept. H, for your free HomeWorks™ video. 


With the simple touch 

of a button, Lutron’s 
HomeWorks™ Lighting 
Control System lets you 
create lighting scenes 

that enhance the beauty 
of any room in your home. 


Bon appetit. 


Mien 


~""LUTRON. 
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The Marquis 


The Elegance of 
Old World Stone 
Carving! 

Call or write for your color 
catalog today. 


MAGIC 


301 Pleasant Drive * Dallas, TX 75217 
Voice: (214) 398-1299 * Fax: (214) 398-1293 


UUM ULE gm 
Stone Magic. 
Factory Direct Pricing. 
Other Cast Stone Products 
Available. 
aC Melee 








ovens, barbecues and cooktops for home use. Free 
information. 1-800-366-9653. 


157. WOOD-MODE, INC. Answers questions about cus- 
tom cabinetry for the kitchen, bath and every room of 
the home. Color photographs illustrate many of the door 
styles, finishes, and hardware selections in the Wood- 
Mode line. For free brochure, call 1-800-635-7500. 


LIGHTING 


158. ARTE DE MEXICO. The world's leading supplier 
of hand forged wrought iron introduces a new light- 
ing catalog destined to become the industry standard 
with over 300 unique styles and 20 hand applied fin- 
ishes. Arte De Mexico brings the finest of old world 
craftsmanship to the design industry. 1000 Chestnut 
Street, Burbank, CA 91506. Call: (818) 508-0993. Fax: 
(818) 563-1015. $8 


159. CHAPMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
The Chapman brochure consists of 34 color pages show- 
ing a sampling of our more than 1,000 designs, encom- 
passing table and floor lamps, wall sconces, chandeliers, 
decorative accessories and accent furniture. It includes 
authentic reproductions, traditional adaptations and tran- 
sitional and original contemporary designs $4 


160. CHRISTOPHER NORMAN, INC. Fold-out glossy 
brochure illustrating our "Antibes" Collection of gilded- 
bronze swing-arm lamps. Individual tear sheets of our 
traditional sconces, table lamps, floor lamps, chandeliers 
and lanterns, as well as, furniture and fabrics 


161.H.A. FRAMBERG + CO. Over 300 original styles 
from the oldest and finest manufacturer of chandeliers 
in the United States. $15 


162. HOMEWORKS™, LUTRON ELECTRONICS CO., 
PLUMBING INC. An elegantly-designed system that 
offers homeowners whole-house lighting control with 
the touch of a button for the ultimate in convenience, 
security, and style. Homeworks™ can also integrate with 
audiovisual, security, and climate control systems. For a 
free brochure, call 1-800-523-9466 


163. JAMES R. MODER CRYSTAL CHANDELIER LTD. 
Complete catalog of large selection of Strass® crystal 
chandeliers, entrance crystal chandeliers, crystal hall bas- 
kets, crystal vanity lights, crystal wall sconces and custom 
crystal chandeliers. $10 refundable upon purchase 


164. THE STIFFEL COMPANY. Stiffel's new 1997 perfect 
bound 208-page, four-color catalog featuring our full line 
of exquisite table and floor lamps as well as our entire 
new line of wall and ceiling fixtures. Specify Stiffel light- 
ing for traditional, casual and contemporary interiors 


165. STUDIO STEEL INC. Wrought iron chandeliers, 
sconces, and lanterns created on-site in Washington, 
Connecticut. Using old world techniques and classic 
or custom designs, Studio Steel is truly exceptional 
handwrought metalwork. $2 


166. WENDELIGHTING. Literature includes a full color 
brochure showing the effects possible with our lights 
along with a black & white foldout showing our optical 
framing projectors. $2.50 


TABLETOP 


167. BACCARAT. BACCARAT crystal, consummately 
crafted in France since 1764, is world renowned for its 
exceptional quality and clean, innovative design 
Baccarat offerings include crystal giftware, figures and 
Jewelry, vases,and bowls, and stemware. Life is worth 
Baccarat. For a free brochure, call 1-800-845-1928. 


168. HOYA CRYSTAL, INC. The world's finest crystal. 
Hoya's distinctive, award winning pieces have proven 
to be at the cutting edge of contemporary design. To 
view our current collection simply telephone (800) 
462-4692 and request a free brochure. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


169. ANCIENT MARNIER. Video, 100 one of a kind 


models: Vintage English Pond Yachts, Cased Models, 
Builders’ Models, Half Hulls, Motorboats, Telescopes, 
Binoculars, Compasses, Dioramas, Figureheads. Price of 
video refundable on return or against purchase $15. 
Phone/Fax: (404) 350-0623. 


170. BERTOLLI USA, INC. Bertolli recipe book! 
Beautifully photographed. This is our latest collection 
of 25 Mediterranean inspired recipes, plus information 
on olive oil and money saving coupons! Enclose $2 
(check or money order) . 


171. BOSE® LIFESTYLE® 12 HOME THEATER SYSTEM. 
Outstanding sound for movies or music. Five tiny cube 

speakers plus Acoustimass module, simple remote that 

works through walls, AM/FM radio, and CD player. For a 

free booklet, call 1-800-444 BOSE Extension 946. 


172. CRANE & CO. Since 1801, Crane & Co has been the 
preeminent maker of the finest in personal stationary, 
invitations, seasonal cards, and business papers. Always 
made from 100% cotton. Call 1-800-472-7263 for the 
authorized Crane stationer nearest you. 


173. THE DIRECTORY OF DESIGN AND DECORA- 
TION. The Directory of Design and Decoration is the 
foremost Internet site displaying the finest antiques, 
collectibles and design resources. Over 47 of the top 
dealers including: A La Vielle Russie, Beauvais Carpets, 
R.M. Chait Galleries, Rose Cumming, Dakota Jackson, 
Karl Kemp, Kentshire Galleries, Nestle Inc., Florian Papp 
and Frederick P. Victoria. For more information call (212) 
755-5135 or e-mail us at ebr@panix.com 


174. HUNTER DOUGLAS GUIDE TO WINDOW DECO- 
RATING. The 96-page, full-color Hunter Douglas Guide 
to Window Decorating details all the practical and aes- 
thetic elements of window fashions. This hardcover 
sourcebook fully integrates window fashions with the 
art of interior design. A $14.95 value for only $5.95. 


175. MONTBLANC NORTH AMERICA. Experience the 
world of Montblanc at our Montblanc Boutiques locat- 
ed in New York, Boston, Chicago, Troy, MI, Shorthills, NJ, 
Toronto and Honolulu. Call 1-800-388-4810 for the 
location nearest you. Or, send for a catalog featuring 
the entire Montblanc collection $2. 


176. PLATINUM GUILD INTERNATIONAL USA JEW- 
ELRY INC. Platinum is the purest and most precious 
fine jewelry metal on earth. Find out about beautiful 
platinum jewelry through our consumer brochure. 
Platinum..a reflection of you. Please also visit us at 
http://www.national-jeweler.com/platinumjewelry 





177. RAYMOND ENKEBOLL DESIGNS. Architectural 
Woodcarvings by Raymond Enkeboll Designs. Color 
catalog showcases over 500 capitals, corbels, moldings, 
onlays, stairparts, panels etc. Stocked in Maple and Red 
Oak. re Bound Catalog (a) $20. Special Binder ver- 
sion (b) $30.(c) Complimentary brochure available. Visa 
& MC auihe 16506 Avalon Blvd, Carson,CA 90746. 
Phone: (310) 532-1400 Fax: (310) 532-2042. 


178.SM AUTOMATIC. Motorization for Interior 
Window Coverings. A color brochure showing the 
most technically advanced products available today. 
The complete line of motorized systems are detailed, 
showing how easy it is to have your draperies, blinds 
and shades effortlessly operate at the flip of a switch 
or the touch of a button. 


179. SWIMEX SYSTEMS. |n a space no larger than 200 
sq. feet, the SwimEx pools chemical free, adjustable 
water flow lets you swim in place at your own pace. 
Similar in concept to the Olympic flume, the SwimEx's 
patented paddlewheel propulsion system moves over 
30,000 gallons of water per minute. Compact and free 
standing, the SwimEx pool is made of composite mate- 
rials and is warrantied for 10 years. 


180. WEBER BARBECUE GRILLS. Send in for a com- 
plete set of product brochures, manufacturers sug- 
gested retail prices and register for the Grill Out Times 
newsletter. 


181.ZEN ASSOCIATES, INC. Specializing in landscape 
architectural design services for both interior and exteri- 
or, contemporary and traditional Oriental gardens. Full- 
color brochure available upon request. $5. 
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ARTFUL SEATING 








AL 
ATESY SITAG \NTERNATION 


hen Swiss-born 

Reto Eberle opened 

a contemporary fur- 
nishings company in Irvine, 
California, he wanted to manu- 
facture cutting-edge furniture 
for the home. Last year his 
company, Sitag International, 
unveiled a series of residential 
sofas, chairs, tables and cabi- 
nets. The Ribbon chair (above) 
was originally a paper sculpture 
by Pierre Paulin that Artifort, a 
Dutch company, used as a mod- 
el to create a brightly colored 
upholstered chair in 1965. 
“We're making the chair using 
the same stretch fabrics from 
the company that was making 
them in the 1960s,” says Eberle. 
While he has included seating 
by other designers, such as 
Geoffrey Harcourt’s Cleopatra 
chair, his favorite is Paulin. 
“There are about a dozen 
pieces, and I hope to bring back 
all of them, like the ABCD 
sofa—the rhythm of the alpha- 
bet inspired the curves in the 
Sitag International, 170 
West Technology Dr., Irvine, 
CA 92718; 714-453-8282. 


sofa.” 


2()4 


@NATIONAL 


JAPAN MODERN 


dée, Tokyo’s innovative inte- 

rior design showroom and 
company, has moved into a new 
building. Known for its exten- 
sive selection of contemporary 
furniture (right), lighting, rugs 
and household accessories, Idée 
carries three styles of a narrow, 
high-back upholstered Philippe 
Starck chair as well as his 
square and round wood-and- 
steel tables; a series of chairs in 
wicker, metal or wood that Aus- 
tralian Marc Newson has de- 
signed to envelop the body; and 
all kinds of lighting, ranging 
from simple wrought iron 
floor lamps and industrial 


COURTESY IDEE 


LLOYD HRYCIW 





THE BIG PIC TUR 


( al Bukovnik’s watercol- 
or renderings of birds-of- 


paradise, calla lilies, gladioli 
(above) and other blossoms, on 
view at Santa Monica’s Merging 
One Gallery Feb. 1—Mar. 15, are 
five to seven feet tall and very 
bright. “The gallery director 
asked me for colorful, large- 
scale close-ups to offset this 
stark, modernist space—the 
ceilings are twenty feet and the 





chrome fixtures to paper globes. 
Idée’s furnishings are 
grouped into three categories: 
Bauhaus-inspired house de- 
signs; 50s- and ’60s-style pieces 
reminiscent of George Naka- 
shima and Charlotte Perriand; 
and classic pieces with simple 


windows are positioned up 
high,” he says. For this exhibi- 
tion, he has painted more than 
two dozen canvases. “Flowers 
are the subject that chose the 
artist; this is the language I 
speak best,” says Bukovnik, who 
created a line of floral fabrics 
for the Danish company 
Kvadrat. Merging One Gallery, 
1547 Sixth St., Santa Monica, 
CA 90401; 310-395-0033. 


” 


lines. All 45 employees are 
schooled in design or architec- 
ture, have been trained to create 
one-of-a-kind pieces for clients 
and will provide interior design 
services. Idée, 6-1-16 Minami- 
Aoyama Minato-Ku, Tokyo 
107; 81-3-3409-6581. 

continued on page 206 



















“Anything but the rug,” Katy shrieked, 
waking to a frozen bank account, 


a no-good-no-show husband 





and the prospect of bare floors. 
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PLEASE CALL 800 243 nA} TO SEE THE WORLD’S FINEST CUSTOM | 


CHICAGO DALLAS HOUSTON LOS-ANGELES NEW YORK 


COURTESY SID M. DICKENS 


TIE CAS lok 


iD designer John Hut- 


ton discovered the work of 
Vancouver artist Sid M. Dick- 
ens last year. Trained as an 
artist, Dickens studied bronze 
casting and then began to cre- 
ate decorative tile plaques. The 
designs (below) range from 
Gothic script to images from 
Renaissance and Baroque paint- 
ings. “The tiles allow me to take 
my fine art and break it apart,” 
says Dickens, “focusing on one 
or two ideas.” To the trade only. 
Sid M. Dickens, 192 W. Third 
Ave., Vancouver, BC V5Y 1E9; 


604-689-8312. 





COU TURE 
CHAIRS 


| pes time one of my interi- 
ors was published, people 
would call and ask where they 
could buy this or that. So I took 
details from my custom pieces 
and started a retail line,” says 
Sandra Nunnerley. She’s given 
her sleekly tailored sofas, chairs 
and tables the appearance of a 
couture collection, offering 


4 


such details as mitered and 


knife-pleated upholstery, chan- 
on seat cushions and skirts 
nsole tables. “The silhou- 











ROLLING IN THE 19208 


fter producing a range 

of 1920s- and ’30s-style 

custom furniture for two 
Los Angeles residences, George 
Barthe of Shapes Galerie (AD- 
at-Large, Dec. 1993) realized he 
had the collection of reproduc- 
tions he’d been wanting to 
make for a long time. “Some 
people like the antiques but 
want them brand-new,” says 
Barthe. So he’s put together a 
catalogue of about 40 replicas 
of Art Déco club and dining 
chairs, low tables, beds and fire 
screens produced in a manner 
as faithful to the original as pos- 


Sandra Nunnerley’s 
London club chair 
(left) and Margueritte 
ottoman (right) 





The Concorde chair 
(left) and the Art 


Déco chair (above) 


sible. “The attention and the 
accent are on the shape, the 
line, the curve. One inch too 
high and it’s not the same style 
anymore. Too much padding 
and it’s not the same chair,” says 
Serge Psirn, who oversees the 
reproductions. There is a U- 
shaped Dufréne bergére, a Tro- 
cadero leather club chair with 
rolled arms, an Edgar Brandt- 
style wrought iron low table 
with wide fretwork legs and a 
Ville de Paris fire screen. 
Shapes Galerie, 8444B Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 
213-653-6268. 
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ettes are soft, warm. They’re 
transitional pieces that are last- 
ing. I certainly didn’t want to be 
cutting edge. I’m trying to show 
how pieces can be blended. I 
love putting damasks against 
chenilles.” Available through 
Lane Upholstery, 704-328-2271. 
continued on page 208 
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| for which they are internationally known. 


| Berore: A dropped ceiling of the 1980's. 
Above this old gridded ceiling with florescent tubes 
is a soffit & a higher ceiling. JPW removed all of the 
old framing & lighting. . .patched, sanded & added 
can lights. A course of indirect lighting was added 
around the bottom of the soffit to back light the 
= ornament for mood & drama. The setting is now 
created for an unforgettable visual treasure. 







LAH. a | a ri = 4 
ef P WEAVER Co. makes FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP AFFORDABLE 


ONE-PIECE FLEXIBLE CASTINGS... the Be jtsin LINE. . . 
SIMPLE ENOUGH for the BEGINNER to INSTALL 


Dp Coffurn that old 1980's dropped eee re == 
ceiling into the elegance of << ax, 


the 90's (1890's) in one weekend. All of 
| the ornament shown in the photo (right) 
is available from the ].P.WEAVER Co... 


PHOTOGRAPHY / ADAM Kast 





JPW introduces the " Pretituim" ine: 
| one-piece flexible casting composites to 
compliment the "composition" ornament 


Tuts & So MucH More... 


Inthenew" Potilsin Design Handbook" 
_there are over ninety design parts like 
those pictured for ceilings, doors, walls, 
' panels, fireplaces, period mirrors plus 
friezes & linears. Depicted at scale, all 
pieces can be interrelated for complete 
room settings. Designed by Lenna Tyler 
Kast, they are unique & original, and 
express the expert craftsmanship of JPW. 
ALL are FLEXIBLE with UNDERCUTS 
and SUPERBLY SHARP DETAIL. 
Simple enough for any lay person to 
install. They can be stained like wood, 
painted or gold leafed. 

¢ Custom design & layout are available. 


Pe STS el) 


INTRODUCTORY STARTER KIT: $45/US 





«" Petitsin Design Handbook", 112 pgs. 
¢ Sample of RMF 6603 (floral frieze), 
¢ JPW Composition Design Brochure, 36 pgs. 
e "Get-Start Video", 40 min. 
ComPosiTION DESIGN BROCHURE ONLy: $8/US 
Visa & MC 


Ricut: Detail of Lenna's Country Ceiling, RMF 2000. 
This cornér was originally composed of 18 "compo" 
pieces. It now comes in one TROUBLE-FREE CASTING 
for fast installation. JPW sculptors added greater detail & 
undercuts by enhancing the original assembled layout. It 
was then moulded & cast in our modern flexible material —& 
which allows us to create reproductions that have the 
delicacy of porcelain and a strength that exceeds the : o 
hardest of woods. Eight castings make up this ceiling.It 43 Oe 
was installed by two inexperienced people in one day. § db 
(Ceiling only, under $1,000 as shown.) LTK. to the trade 277s \~ eae 4 haa 
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ORNAMENTS FOR THE DECORATION OF MANTELS, DOORS, FURNITURE, WALLS, & CEILINGS. ° 
FAX (818) 500-1798 941 AIR WAY GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 91201 (818) 500-1740 
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The passementerie 
collection of Rogers 


& Goffigon (below) 


COURTESY ROGERS & GOFFIGON 


ED ADDEO 


Summer Squall 
(above) and Brenta 
Stripe (above right) 
from Donghia 


Jack Lenor Larsen’s 
Metropolis (below) 
and Frosted Linden 
(below right) 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


® Rogers & Goffigon 

Rogers & Goffigon (212-888- 
3242) presents its first-ever col- 
lection of passementerie this 
season. The 22 selections come 
in linen and silk or as a blend. 
The passementerie, typical of 
the Rogers & Goffigon palette, 
is done in creams, grays, beiges 
and taupes and is mostly in bas- 
ket weaves, herringbones and 
small raised-pile squares. A 





ED ADDEO 


linen-and-silk fabric called 
Fiorella is appropriate for wall- 
coverings as well as draperies. 


Donghia 
At Donghia (212-935-3713), 
there is a polished linen-and- 
cotton union cloth with a wo- 
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ven design called Ste//a. The 
design is a monochromatic 
burst of flowers and leaves that 
combine into circles and 
squares. Brenta Stripe has a nub- 
by linen stripe alternating with 
a smooth stripe. In its new linen 
collection Donghia has a thick, 
woven monochromatic linen 
fabric in beige called Alysheeba, 
a herringbone linen in natural 
tones called Secretariat and a 
transparent sheer linen drapery 
fabric called Summer Squall. 


Jack Lenor Larsen 
Jack Lenor Larsen (212-462- 
1300) has a new collection 
called Touché. Tyocadero is a 
woven cotton-and-linen pattern 
of flowers, leaves and birds in 
Art Déco style on red; Metropo- 
lis is a weave of a geometric grid 
in wool. Frosted Linden is a plush 
mohair with a woven design of 
leaves that have a different pile 
from the background, creating 
the frosted effect. 


Pollack & Associates 
The new collection at Pollack 
& Associates (212-421-8755) is 
called Travel and Leisure, and it 
has woven designs with Orien- 
tal motifs. Obi has an intricate 
woven pattern of a grid of 
hexagonal shapes, and within 
each hexagon is another elabo- 
rate pattern. Chinese Checkers is 
also a weave of hexagons, but 
on a smaller scale and with a 
uniform pattern of squares in- 
side the hexagons. Chinoiserie is 
Pollack’s bow to tradition with a 
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Chinese Checkers and 
Obi (above) and Chi- 
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noiserie (below) at 
Pollack & Associates 





woven, toilelike design of Ori- 
ental figures and pavilions. 


Pindler & Pindler 
Cheviot at Pindler & Pindler 
(805-531-9090) is an elegant 
brocade, part cotton and part 
rayon, done in black with gold 
cords crossing in a diapered 
pattern with gold rams’ heads at 
the joints. Embassy is a brocade 
of closely patterned small gold 
ovals, and Reminiscence is a silk 
fabric with woven stripes of café 
au lait, black and silver. 





Pindler & Pindler’s 


Reminiscence, Embassy 
and Cheviot (above) 
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Hand-Made & Hand-Carved Ecihire For The “Garden Se | Home 








Available Through Interior Designers, Architects, And Landscape Designers And The Following inlet Desion Showrooms: 
JEH Inc., Dallas, Houston - Walters Wicker, N.Y. - Callard & Osgood, Chicago - Kneedler Fauchere, L.A. San Diego, S.F., Denver 
Send $15.00 for catalog within U.S.A., $25.00 for International Destinations 


REED BROS., TURNER STATION, SEBASTOPOL, CALIFORNIA 95472, TEL (707) 795-6261, FAX (707) 823-5311 













"THE 
COMPASS 
GIVES YOU 

FOUR ~—. 
CHOICES 


SO DOES 
EXPLORER. 


°¢ NEW, AVAILABLE, 205-HP, 4.0-LITER SOHC V-6 ENGINE 
¢ “ON DEMAND” CONTROL TRAC 4WD e¢ AVAILABLE V-8 ON 4-DOOR MODELS 
¢ STANDARD DUAL AIR BAGS* e 4-WWHEEL ANTI-LOCK DISC BRAKES 


OUR NEW SOHC ENGINE DELIVERS BEST-IN-CLAS 
V-6 HORSEPOWER. 
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EXPLORER LIMITED 


*Always wear your safety belt 
y y 
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Using tools that are as old as the carver’s : 
CU uu Td Rea Te 
Se TST eae 
CU Leg ete un ee 
banding and nail head trim are handwork, 

as well. The measure of Henredon skill? The 
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Fashion is fleeting, someone has observed. Style is 
forever. A view to which we wholeheartedly subscribe. 
Because what’s in, by very definition, must soon be 
out. Passion replaced by ennui; attics filled with 
yesterday’s toys. Not for us. At Henredon, we’re in 
it for the long pull. From wonderful designs that, 
while very much alive to the moment, invariably 
draw loving inspiration from the past, to levels of 


materials and craftsmanship that breathe life into 
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our philosophical commitment: to create furniture 
for generations to come. Our upholstery, for example, 
sets the standard against which others are measured. 
With an unrivaled level of structural integrity and 
detailing; a sweeping range of superb fabric choices; 
hand-tailoring that does credit to the tailor’s art. 
Henredon; not merely trailing along behind the fashion 
of the day. We aspire to the kind of beauty that 
transcends time. For the complete upholstery catalog, 
send $20.00 to Henredon, Dept. A37, Morganton, 
NC 28680. To order by MasterCard or Visa, or for 


the dealer nearest you, call 1-800-444-3682. 
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Ir you want to get anywhere in this world, may we suggest the Range Rover 
Se 4.0 SE. Ir offers the reassurance of permanent four-wheel drive, all-terrain | 

’ ABS, and electronic traction control to make you feel secure as you drive 
around the upper echelons of someone else’s society. WITH electronic air suspension, | 


you can raise the Range Rover with the touch of a button and drive across the most perilous 


and foreboding trail as if it were more like a welcome mat. AND a superbly refined cabin with | 








ishionable simply to arrive. 


uch amenities as leather seating, polished wood, and a six-dise CD player with eleven speakers 


akes you feel right at home. EVEN when yourre the farthest you’ve ever been from it. So 
vhy not call 1-800-FINE 4WD for the Land Rover dealer nearest you? Or visit our Web site at 
ttp://www.LandRover.com. OF course, at $55,500; a Range Rover RANGE ROVER 
s a bit on the steep side. Burt consider the fact that wherever you 3 


30, there’s one thing you won't be driving on: pins and needles. 
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or too beautiful or too rare or too personal. 


The rings of Jean Schlumberger. 


For a woman who is cherished. 






©T&CO. 1997 


In eighteen karat gold with diamonds, 
“Sixteen Stones” ring, $5,175. “Pavé X” ring, 
$3,975. “Six Rows” ring, $4350. 
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“NOW YOU CAN GO FROM LOST 
TO FOUND AT THE SPEED OF LIGHT. 





Introducing Seville STS with OnStar. a 
A satellite/cellular communications system so advanced, it givell: 
you power no BMW or Mercedes-Benz can match. q 


You're in the middle of nowhere...or maybe in the middle of Manhattan. And you re /os} 










In ordinary cars, you have to start looking at maps or asking strangers for direction® 





But in a Seville STS with the OnStar System, you just press a single button on 
your OnStar cell phone. Foz OnStar is a powerful new way for 
you to take control of your destiny. /t utilizes a unique, 
interactive automotive communication 


system connected to Global 


Positioning 





Satellite technology} 



















And it provides you and youl 


STS with speed-of-light access to securitt 


and information that no BMW. Mercedes-Benz or Lexus} 


even offers. Fay OnStar works by using a voice-activated hands:} 
. 
free cell phone linked to the special 24-hour OnStar Center. There, OnStar advisers} 
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satellites to quickly find you and direct you to your destination. If you 
your keys inside the car, OnStar can electronically unlock 
drivers door for you. It can help guide you to 
aurants hotels or service stations. 


®ck your STS if it’s ever 


plen. And send 


fF O°0-a- 
side assistance at 
your request. OnStar’s sophisti- 
cated technology can even detect if your 


Seville’s air bags have deployed and can send help if you 





ws) 


need it. QS So now, in addition to all the power and handling of the 


~~ 





Northstar System, the 1997 Seville STS gives you a choice that has never existed 


before: Enjoy the exhilarating speed and convenience 














Aided by a series of Global 
itioning Satellites that locate 
r Seville STS at your request 


of satellite technology at your fingertips. Or drive 


something else...and be lost without it. 


ONSTAR 


SEVILLE STS 
PO 


THE. POWERS VO URS. 





OnStar's unique electronic circuitry to an adviser-staffed, round-the-clock 
d voice-activated cell phone provide OnStar Center, ready to assist you with 
an instantaneous direct link directions, information, theft detection/ P $ > 
tracking and emergency service. S EVI L LE STA RTS AT ooo a5 


*AVAILABLE TO ORDER. $44,995 MSRP FOR 
SEVILLE STS AS SHOWN. EXCLUDES DESTINATION 
CHARGE. Tax, license and optional equipment extra 
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The Kalligraphos™ just one example of the distinctive Kallista whirlpool collection, 
offers classic elegance, innovative design, unrivaled quality, and an exceptional 
5-year guarantee. oo 
Our complete collection of elegant bathroom products can be viewed at showrooms 
throughout the world. Please ask your designer or architect to arrange a visit to the 


showroom nearest you. 


KALLISTA, INC. 


Elegant designs with enduring value. 


Showplace Design Center, Two Henry Adams St., #115 , San Francisco, CA 94103 
Toll Free: 888-4KALLISTA Tel: 510-895-6400 Fax: 510-895-6990 www.kallistainc.com 
Whirlpools +» Basins + Bathroom Faucetry and Coordinated Accessories + Shower Doors » Shower Fixtures 
Kitchen Sinks + Kitchen Faucets 





© 1996 Kallista, Inc. 
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IMAGINE THE 
THRILL OF 
OWNING AN 
ORIGINAL PIECE 
OF HISTORY! 


PROFILES IN HISTORY 
offers the world’s finest selection 
of guaranteed-authentic original 

historical autographs. 


For more information 
please call Toll-Free 


ft 


PROFILES IN HISTORY 
345 N. Maple Drive * Suite 202 
Beverly Hills * Ca * 90210 
phone: (310) 859-7701 + fax: (310) 859-3842 
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“I RUN STRAIGHT TO NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN’S 
AD ELECTRONICA COLUMN EACH MONTH.” 


Sinclair Lewis’s house in Vermont 
(“Fantasy at Twin Farms,” November 
1996) might well have been his favorite, 
but it was not the “only real house” he 
ever owned. In the late forties he owned 
Thorvale, in the hills behind Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, a seven-hundred- 
and-fifty-acre showplace with a rustic 
swimming pool, a trout stream and a 
magnificent house filled with books and 
Childe Hassam paintings. But after a 
few years he grew tired of it, as he did 
with everything, and he went off to Eu- 
rope, where he died in 1951. In 1947 
I was his secretary-chauffeur-protégé 
and had the often tumultuous privilege 
of living there. I believe that it is a reli- 
gious retreat now. 

BARNABY CONRAD 

CARPINTERIA, CALIFORNIA 


This is my first year as a subscriber to 
AD, and though I am a layman, I feel 
compelled to comment on the article 
“Fantasy at Twin Farms.” The decorat- 
ing featured in the story was, for the 
most part, a travesty (not a “dollop of 
fantasy,” as suggested). I could under- 
stand a viewpoint of rustic elegance in a 
hotel in Vermont, and I have stayed in a 
few, but some of the accommodations 
pictured are just too far out. I will con- 
cur with Wanzenberg’s opinion that 
guests will not soon forget these hotel 
rooms, but I, for one, have no desire to 
lodge there. 

FLORENCE NALASCO 

IsELIN, NEW JERSEY 


It was wonderful to be mentioned in the 
November Architectural Digest (“Archi- 
tecture: Olson Sundberg”). Jim Olson is 
amazing. AD is a publishing miracle. It 
doesn’t just survive—it gets better. 
GEOFFREY N. BRADFIELD 

New York, New York 


Charles Gwathmey’s substantial villa 
(“Architecture: Gwathmey Siegel,” No- 
vember) sits on a slope, but I’m afraid 
that it still evades the landscape. It’s not 
enough to just put the house there; an 





‘The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
\ddress: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


engineer can do that. An “ecosensitive 
building code” and views do not engage 
a site. Gwathmey has built a fortress. 
The landscape is only what is unbuilt or 
unpaved. You’re either in the house or 
on the road, I suppose. The registers of 
the concrete-and-stucco fagade fight 
the ground, and the meekly cantilevered 
terrace leaves it behind. Those roofs are @ 
exquisite. But Gwathmey should look 
again at how vernacular forms—the 
Round Barn at Hancock Shaker Village, 
for example—boldly take on their sites. 
Or hire a good landscape architect! 
ELLEN JOURET-EPSTEIN 

AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 






I thoroughly enjoyed the November 
issue. Of special note was the article 
on the Danish garden pavilions (“Archi- 
tecture: The Stars Come Out in Co- 
penhagen”). To see such diverse and ~ 
unusual designs for a single project is 
exciting and stimulating. 

DANTE CORNACCHIONE 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Having just returned from savoring Bo- 
rana Lodge (November), I enthusiasti- 
cally echo the kudos bestowed on the. 
Dyer family and their staff. Readers 
should enjoy Borana. 

JACK PETERS 

SAN Dieco, CALIFORNIA 


The whole feature on Apsley House 
(November) looked very good, and I 
congratulate and thank you for giving 
the house such a fine write-up. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 

HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND 


I run straight to Nicholas von Hoff- 
man’s AD Electronica column each 
month. He writes with wit and wisdom, 
informing those of us who normally 
couldn’t care less about the latest in 
things electronic. Thank you for him as 
well as your ever more brilliant maga- 
zine, both of which I love. 

JULIE HARRISON 

WIMBERLEY, TEXAS 
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| Next month we present an eagerly awaited residential project: 
Richard Meier's house for Howard Rachofsky in Dallas. As much a 
private museum as it is a personal residence, the brilliant white 
house is a testament to Meier’s continuing exploration of the expres- 
sive possibilities of modernism. While Meier’s Getty Center will 
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grab the headlines when the museum complex opens later this year, the Rachofsky house 
will certainly stand as one of the architect’s most eloquent statements. Other April fea- 
tures include producer Douglas Cramer’s art collection in Bel-Air, fashion designer 
James Galanos in Palm Springs and a remarkable Chicago apartment by architects 
Stanley Tigerman and Margaret McCurry. We'll also publish a special story on the ex- 
ecutive mansion of Oklahoma, in Oklahoma City. Governor Frank Keating and First 
Lady Cathy Keating have undertaken a restoration of the historic house, which has come 
to symbolize Oklahoma’s recovery from the 1995 bombing. In Brendan Gill’s piece on 
Frank Lloyd Wright next month, he writes that the architect’s houses gave clients the “as- 
surance that here, if anywhere, you will feel secure; here, if anywhere, you will be made 


happy.” That’s the greatest promise, perhaps, any design can offer. 


SusAN Mary ALsop is a historian and an Ar- 
chitectural Digest contributing writer. Her 
books include Yankees at the Court, Letters to 
Marietta and Lady Sackville. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is 
currently writing Class Act: The Life of Leland 
Hayward for Doubleday. 


Avis BERMAN is the author of Rebels on 
Eighth Street: Juliana Force and the Whitney 
Museum of American Art. She is working on 
The Poetry of Sight, a book about Whistler 
and the literary world, for Clarkson Potter. 


Tuomas Carney has writ- 
ten for The New York Times 
Magazine, Esquire and 
Rolling Stone. 





TIM STREET-PORTER 


ROLAND FLAMINI, a writer based in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is the author of Sovereign, a 
biography of Elizabeth II. He is writing a bi- 
ography of French diplomat Edmond Genet. 
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Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


JOsEPH GIOVANNINI, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, has written about archi- 
tecture for The New York Times and the Los 
Angeles Times. He is working on a book about 
contemporary architecture. 


Paut GOLDBERGER is the chief cultural cor- 
respondent and a Pulitzer Prize-winning ar- 
chitecture critic for The New York Times. 


SALLY GRIFFITHS is a freelance writer who 
divides her time between London and Wales. 


Caro Lutry, a New York journalist, writes 
frequently about art and architecture in Asia. 


Dana Micucct is a New York-based writer 
who specializes in the arts. 


MICHAEL PEPPIATT, who 
lives in Paris and London, is 
the editor of Art Internation- 
al. His biography of Francis 
Bacon, Anatomy of an Enigma, 
will be published in June by 


Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
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JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing editor, is the author of The Hudson 
River 1850-1918 and American Elegy. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest 

contributing writer, is on the board of direc- 
tors of the Architectural League of New York 
and Sir John Soane’s Museum and is a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of Monacelli Press. 


| ~ JupiTH THURMAN, an A7- 


chitectural Digest contribut- 
ing writer, is the author of 
Isak Dinesen: The Life of a 
Storyteller, which won a 
National Book Award. She 
is writing a biography of 
Colette for Knopf. 
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PILAR VILADAS, design editor of The New 
York Times Magazine, is the author of Califor- 
nia Beach Houses. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. Among 
his many books are Make-Believe Presidents 
and Capitalist Fools. 
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TIBETAN TREASURES 


rom his home base in 

Sausalito, California, 

Tony Anninos purveys 
Indian and Tibetan furniture, 
carpets, paintings, ritual objects 
and jewelry, elements of a 
monastic life thousands of miles 
away. “Most Tibetans who 
made a living on farming and 
stockbreeding had little, if any, 
furniture. Much of it is from the 
great monasteries that weren’t 
destroyed during political up- 
heavals. They would get bolts of 
silk from Chinese emperors, 
which they stored in wooden 
boxes and cabinets. Tables were 
needed for tea and to provide a 
surface for ritual. Nearly all Ti- 
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betan furniture was painted and 
gilded, and often the wood was 
covered with cotton cloth and 
varnished,” says Anninos. 
Among his finds are a 17th-cen- 
tury cloth-covered chest (top) 
with a painted dragon in a cen- 
tral medallion surrounded by an 
intricate Ming brocade pattern; 
an 18th- or 19th-century cabi- 
net (above) painted with leafy 
floral sprays in gilt gesso relief 
on ared ground and divided 
into six panels, the frame carved 
to simulate bamboo; and a late- 
16th- to early-17th-century 
leather-covered chest with 
green velvet Ming panels. Tony 
Anninos, 415-331-1573. 


HIMALAYAN 
GENERATION 


IN Dorjee’s Tibetan 
grandfather used to sell 
Ming porcelains and Chinese 
art to maharajas in India. Dor- 
jee’s mother dealt in Tibetan art 
and Indian sculpture and moved 
the family to Hong Kong, then 
London. Now the third genera- 
tion is in charge, and Dorjee 
and his brother are in New York 
with a collection of Tibetan art, 
carpets and furniture that they 
sell from their shop, Bodhicit- 
ta. “There’s a growing interest 
in Buddhism in the United 
States and more awareness of 
Himalayan art,” says Dorjee. 
Tibetan art depicts religious 
symbols such as Buddhas, gods 
and goddesses. Dorjee has an 
unusual five-foot-high Tibetan 
painted and gilt altar with nich- 
es for bronzes. Its uniqueness 
lies in its engineering—it can be 
broken down into five pieces 
like a Lego set. Bodhicitta, 19 E. 
69th St., New York, NY 10021; 
212-639-9574. 
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FAIR ASIA 


Ce with the Interna- 
tional Asian Art Fair is the 
first New York show of Lon- 
don’s Eskenazi gallery. Han 
and Tang ceramic figures are 
the focus, and highlights are a 
rare terra-cotta Bactrian camel 
dating back to about the sev- 
enth century anda Tangele- __ 
phant candlestick. Giuseppe Es- 
kenazi has rented a temporary 
space for the exhibition, which 
runs from March 19 to 26. Es- 
kenazi, 28 E. 78th St., New 
York, NY 10021; 212-628-3828. 





A Tang-period 
terra-cotta figure of 
a Bactrian camel 
with a man and 
child (above), at Es- 
kenazi in New York 


A 14th-century Ti- 
betan painting on 
cotton of Rat- 
nasambhava (left), 
at Bodhicitta 


continued on page 26 
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made a living on farming and 
stockbreeding had little, if any, 
furniture. Much of it is from the 
great monasteries that weren’t 
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surface for ritual. Nearly all Ti- 
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betan furniture was painted and 
gilded, and often the wood was 
covered with cotton cloth and 
varnished,” says Anninos. 
Among his finds are a 17th-cen- 
tury cloth-covered chest (top) 
with a painted dragon in a cen- 
tral medallion surrounded by an 
intricate Ming brocade pattern; 
an 18th- or 19th-century cabi- 
net (above) painted with leafy 
floral sprays in gilt gesso relief 
ona red ground and divided 
into six panels, the frame carved 
to simulate bamboo; and a late- 
16th- to early-17th-century 
leather-covered chest with 
green velvet Ming panels. Tony 
Anninos, 415-331-1573. 
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GENERATION 


INS Dorjee’s Tibetan 
grandfather used to sell 


Ming porcelains and Chinese 
art to maharajas in India. Dor- 
jee’s mother dealt in Tibetan art 
and Indian sculpture and moved 
the family to Hong Kong, then 
London. Now the third genera- 
tion is in charge, and Dorjee 
and his brother are in New York 
with a collection of Tibetan art, 
carpets and furniture that they 
sell from their shop, Bodhicit- 
ta. “There’s a growing interest 
in Buddhism in the United 
States and more awareness of 
Himalayan art,” says Dorjee. 
Tibetan art depicts religious 
symbols such as Buddhas, gods 
and goddesses. Dorjee has an 
unusual five-foot-high Tibetan 
painted and gilt altar with nich- 
es for bronzes. Its uniqueness 
lies in its engineering—it can be 
broken down into five pieces 
like a Lego set. Bodhicitta, 19 E. 
69th St., New York, NY 10021; 
212-639-9574, 
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Ce with the Interna- 
tional Asian Art Fair is the 
first New York show of Lon- 
don’s Eskenazi gallery. Han 
and Tang ceramic figures are 
the focus, and highlights are a 
rare terra-cotta Bactrian camel 
dating back to about the sev- 
enth century anda Tangele- 
phant candlestick. Giuseppe Es- 
kenazi has rented a temporary 
space for the exhibition, which 
runs from March 19 to 26. Es- 
kenazi, 28 E. 78th St., New 
York, NY 10021; 212-628-3828. 


A Tang-period 
terra-cotta figure of 
a Bactrian camel 
with a man and 
child (above), at Es- 
kenazi in New York 


A 14th-century Ti- 
betan painting on 
cotton of Rat- 
nasambhava (left), 
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COURTESY PATRICK FOURTIN 





LLA 
COURTESY PAUL DONZE 


BEL-AIR DESIGN 


Pp” Donzella has defined a 
subgenre of a chic style with 
a show at his New York gallery 
this April titled “Bel-Air Mod- 
ernism” that features furnish- 
ings and decorative objects 
created from the late 1930s 
through the 1950s for mansions 
in Bel-Air. The crowning glory 
of Bel-Air was the pillared Casa 
Encantada, built by architect 
James Dolena in 1937 for Con- 








rad Hilton and with interiors 
by T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings. 
Donzella has several Robsjohn- 
Gibbings pieces, including a 


pair of enormous pedestal night 


tables (above) made of hare- 


wood and amboyna. Other inte- 


rior designers represented are 
Edith Norton, Billy Haines and 
Paul Frankl. Donzella Gallery, 
90 E. 10th St., New York, NY 
10003; 212-598-9675. 





POSTWAR PURITY 


atrick Fourtin’s focus on 

furniture made by archi- 
tects in the 1940s and 50s has 
been so successful that he’s 
opened a shop (above) near the 
Palais Royal. The interior is an 
expanse of white, all the better 
to show off the gilt-metal arm- 
chairs designed by René Drou- 
et, a console by Emilio 1. ry 
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and the benches of Jean-Michel 
Frank. André Arbus and Jean- 
Charles Moreux also figure in 
his stock, which includes art- 
works by Arbus, Ernest Boiceau 
and their contemporaries that 
will be the subject of an upcom- 
ing exhibit. Patrick Fourtin, 6 
place de Valois, 75001 Paris; 33- 
1-42-60-12-63. 
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COURTESY CHRIS KENNEDY 


TAPPING THE ARCHIVES 





hris Kennedy is a Mas- 

sachusetts antiques 

dealer who, since the 
early 1980s, has sold modernist 
pieces by Donald Deskey, 
Charles Eames, Hugo Gnam, 
T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, Ed- 
ward Wormley and Russel 
Wright. Now he has found the 
archives and catalogues of two 
Austrian-born furniture makers 
who worked in partnership un- 
til the 1950s. A selection from 
the more than 900 designs for 
furniture by Karl Schmieg and 
Henry Kotzian is available 
through Kennedy’s gallery, 
American Decorative Arts. 

Schmieg and Kotzian appren- 

ticed in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and started their busi- 
ness in London in 1897. There 
they made classical reproduc- 
tions that appeared everywhere 
from Windsor Castle to Spain’s 






COURTESY CHRIS KENNEDY 





A selection of furnish- 
ings by Schmieg and 
Kotzian (above) that 
are now available 
through American 
Decorative Arts 


royal nurseries. In the 1920s, af- 
ter establishing themselves in 
New York, they moved into the 
modernist style and employed 
Deskey, Walter Von Nessen, 
Dorothy Draper and Ely 
Jacques Kahn to execute designs 
that were used in Radio City 
Music Hall. Those interested 
can visit the gallery or down- 
load images from the catalogue 
and commission custom-made 
reproductions. American 
Decorative Arts, 3 Olive St., 
Northampton, MA 01060; 800- 
366-3376. Internet, http://www. 
decorativearts.com. 

continued on page 28 
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She’ll be just as selective about insuring it. 


People who know antiques know that fine furnishings reo etan ue rcmeatrel Ew) Eom ren 


and valuable furnishings, Chubb has a policy that can protect your fine Mere es at their full v 


you consider what your prized possessions are worth, selecting insurance from Chubb is the 


your independent agent or broker, or call Chubb at 1-800-CHUBB 08. -— 


Insure your world with Chubb 


For promotional purposes, Chubb refers to member insurers of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies underwriting coverage. 
The precise coverage offered is subject to the terms, conditions and exclusions of the policies as issued. Coverage may not be available 
in all jurisdictions. Chubb Group of Insurance Companies, Box 1615, Warren, NJ 07061-1615. Photographed at Christie’s, New York. 
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COURTESY JOY DE ROHAN CHABOT 


ean de Rohan-Chabot jokes 


about how his career selling 

real estate while collecting ma- 
jolica and ceramics on the side 
ended when the plates stacked 
under the bed started bumping 
against the mattress. That was 
about six years ago, when Ro- 
han-Chabot found a space in 
the Palais Royal for his shop, La 
Vie de Chateau. Now his wife, 
Joy, has an adjoining store with 
examples of her trompe l’oeil 
paintings on wood. As popular 

s Joy de Rohan-Chabot’s por- 
traits of dogs and children, 
which are actually painted wood 


figures, are her trompe l’oeil ra- 








D avid Linley took wood- 
carver Lucy Ward under 
his wing, but after a recent dis- 
play of her work at his gallery 
she’s ready to fly. Ward, who 
was schooled in traditional 
carving in the manner of Grin- 
ling Gibbons, shrugged off what 
she was taught for a career as a 
wood sculptor. Instead of carv- 
ing leaves and grapes, she took 
as subjects a pair of mules by 
Jimmy Choo, a shirt with a 


diator covers (above left) and 


screens. For one screen she cast 
a metal frame herself and 
“draped” a trompe l’oeil wood 
shawl over the top, hanging a 
real hat from one corner. Her 
husband’s majolica and 18th- 
and 19th-century ceramics in- 
clude a ca. 1860 Sarreguemines 
soup tureen (above), a late- 
19th-century majolica peacock 
by Carrier-Belleuse, an 1880 
Creil table setting of 200 pieces 
and 1950s emerald-green din- 
nerware designed in the manner 
of Vallauris. La Vie de Chateau, 
17 rue de Valois, 75001 Paris; 
33-1-49-27-09-82. 
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CARVING WITH CURVES 









SALON STYLE | 


don’t just sell antiques. I like |) 

to think I’m selling style— 

or antiques with style,” says 
London dealer Andrew Korom- 
Vokis, who focuses on a short | 
period in the history of decora- | 
tive arts—Louis XVI and Di- | | 
rectoire. After ten years of sell- | 
ing only to the trade, Korom- | 
Vokis has gone public, opening 
a shop called Odyssey Fine \ 
Arts (left). His pieces include a | 
Louis XVI painted salon suite 
made ca. 1785 and a ca. 1800 
Italian Neoclassical mirror 
bearing a medallion of a Roman 
emperor. His workshop pro- 
duces all kinds of frames and an 
occasional piece of furniture. 
Odyssey Fine Arts, 24 Holbein 
Pl., London SW1W 8NL; 44- 
171-730-9942. 





Nehru collar and frogging and a 
stool draped in fabric. Her real- 
istic carvings sold quickly at the 
show in Linley’s shop in No- 
vember. “Her sculptures are 
great fun,” says Linley, for 
whom Ward has carved letter- 
ing and figures. “They’re not so 
precious that you can’t pick 
them up.” Her latest assign- 
ment: carving a Stetson for an 
American woman. Lucy Ward, 
44-171-228-2221. 


Among Lucy Ward’s 
carved wood pieces 
(left) are a stool, a 
shirt with a Nehru 
collar and a mule 


continued on page 30 











Introducing the all-new Mitsubishi Diamante, — class provide stunning silence. The luxuries 


a diplomatic balance of elegance and strength. are equally impressive, with premium leather 
aan the largest The All-Ne 2797 Mitsubishi Diamante. trim, aCD sound 
V6 in its class* and atransmission Built For Living:” system, a 4-way power driver's seat 
that learns your driving style, acceleration is and an anti-theft security system. All starting 


outstanding. Advanced sound insulation and at just $29,990" The new Mitsubishi Diamante, 


one of the most aerodynamic designs in its superb seating for a command performance. 


The interior is always 
comfortable, thanks 
to a fully-automatic 
climate control system* 


Thetallenewia Sciter MITSUBISHI 


210-horsepower V6 is et 
strong, smooth and DIAMANTE 


remarkably efficient. 








Built For Living” 


ee ee 


For the dealer nearest you or a free brochure, call 1-800-55MITSU. Or visit our web site at http://www.mitsucars.com 
*Class includes import near-luxury sedans priced under $40,000. tMSRP excludes taxes, title, license, registration fee, 
freight, dealer options and charges. Prices may vary. Actual prices set by dealers. **Inset photo shows vehicle with optional Luxury Convenience Group. 


























LOFT. STOR 


n Manhattan’s design district, 
ee shops in a loft building 
at 315 E. 62nd St. bill them- 
selves as “one-stop shopping for 
French antiques.” 

Victor Alonzo of Objets 
Plus (212-832-3386) is a source 
of Empire furniture for David 
Easton, McMillen and Parish- 
Hadley. Mixed in with a signed 
Empire commode and a jar- 
diniere signed “Jacob” are two 
English armchairs in a transi- 
tional style between George II 
and George III (below). 

Chrystian Aubusson (212- 
755-2432), who has been in 


business since 1950, has carved 


NOSSNENV NVILSAWHD ASSLYNOD 


rose bowl (above) set in 19th- 
century gilt French mounts. 

At Old Versailles (212-421- 
3663), Charles Prince has a Ré- 
gence bureau plat, an elaborately 
carved 18th-century commode 
from Arles with a pierced apron 
and many mirrors, including a 
Régence armchairs, a lantern 19th-century Italian one of 
made of Baccarat prisms and an _faience bedecked with multicol- 


18th-century Chinese famille ored porcelain flowers. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


D avid Caligeros, who 
worked for several years 


for the New York salvage com- 
pany Irreplaceable Artifacts, has 
opened Remains (above), his 
own loft filled with plumbing, 
fireplace surrounds, light fix- 
tures, doors and andirons. 
Among the treasures are doors 


BOOK REPORT 


Ithough his reputation 

is as a rare book dealer, 

Donald Heald has an 
inventory of thousands of 
prints, from drawings of botani- 
cals, animals and sporting 
scenes to early Piranesi engrav- 
ings. “I’m equally interested in 
books and prints, but I keep the 
businesses separate. I never buy 
a book and break it up for 
prints,” he says. In his remod- 
eled New York town house 
(left), a restoration and framing 
workshop is in the basement, 


with stained-glass windows 
from an 1870s house in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania; a Neo- 
classical pine mantel from Vir- 
ginia; and lots of sinks, includ- 
ing a two-basin marble one with 
nickel-plated brass “rope” legs. 
Remains, 19 W. 24th St., New 
York, NY 10010; 212-675-8051. 


prints are filed in floor-to-ceil- 
ing cabinets on the first floor, 
and a staircase leads up to a 
gallery where the books are 
kept. Among the 15th- to 19th- 
century books are John Gould’s 
The Birds of Australia with Sup- 
plement, an album of 18th-cen- 
tury Chinese watercolors of fish 
and the 1608 edition of Theatro 
del Mondo, considered the first 
modern atlas. By appointment 
only. Donald A. Heald, 124 E. 
74th St., New York, NY 10021; 
212-744-3505. 0 
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© Soho Editions, 1997 


Soho Editions. 


VILLAGE GALLERY 
Lake Forest, CA ( 7] 4) 768-8 42] 


THE GALLERY 
Overland Park, KS (913)469-8001 


WHITBREAD GALLERIES 
Dallas, Texas (972)304-3336 


KAVANAUGH ART GALLERY 
W i Des Moines, IA (515)279 8682 


REMBRANDT FINE ART 
Ni wport, OR (541)265-3728 


"(Sate 


HANSON GALLERY 
Sausalito, CA (415)332-1815 


MAGNI FRAMI 
Toronto, Canada (905)886-4343 


P&C FINE ART 
Washington D.C. (703)698-8452 


DEAN Day GALLERY 
Houston, TX (713)520-1021 


GALERIE MATISSE, LTD. 
Lake Geneva, WI (414)248-9264 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON GALLERY 
Winnetka, IL (847)446-3970 





we Paris 


Soho Editions is pleased to announce the exclusive world-wide representation of Viktor Shvaiko. This 
talented and accomplished artist creates charming European and American street scenes, each with a hint 
of mystery and anticipation. His painterly style belies his rigorous training in the art schools of the former 
Soviet Union. This 70-color serigraph edition is printed on white Coventry Rag paper. A deluxe hand 
painted edition on canvas is also available. For the gallery nearest you, check the listing below or call 


KENNETH BEHM GALLERY 
Seattle, WA (206)454-0222 


CENTRAL GALLERIES 
Cedarhurst, NY (516)569-5686 


ATLAS GALLERIES 
Chicago, IL (312)329-9330 


VAIL FINE ART 
Vail, CO (970)476-2900 


WEINSTEIN GALLERY 
San Francisco, CA (415)362-8151 


Serigraph, 30" x 40" 
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Pelages Panthere on Chairs 
Leopard Velvet Gold/Brown. Room design by Kenneth Alpert, Associates. 
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VINTAGE VERMONT 
ANTIQUES HUNTING WITH ROSE ANN HUMPHREY | 


Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by William Noland 


IGHTEEN YEARS AGO ROSE ANN 
Humphrey, a New York native, 

left Boston, where she had been 

living with her two young children. She 
soon found herself in Vermont. “I was 
smitten,” she says. “It was the first place 
I'd ever been where you could actually 
sense the well-being that came from 
clean air and a simple way of life. The 
continued on page 36 





With the combination of historic charm and 








shopping buzz, the region is a magnet for visitors. - 
“Vermont is a way of BreL_ow: An 1860 fret- 
life,” says Rose Ann work clock shaped 
Humphrey. ABove: like a cathedral hangs 
The designer greets behind Humphrey at 
Richard Hall at his the Colt Barn Antiques 
Newfane gallery, which in Townshend. RIGHT: 
showcases mostly pre- A vignette of the store’s 
1850 art and antiques. eclectic offerings in- 
ABove RiGut: The cludes an outsider art 
Thomas Sully por- floral piece set in an 


trait dates to 1847. old cast-iron urn. 
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Karahana prints, Ryoshi wallpapers and Colour Library weaves 


DESIGNERS GUILD 


distributed by 
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Fine fabrics and wallpapers - through Architects and Interior Designers 


SHOWROOM: Suite 520, 979 Third Avenue, New York 10022 Tel (212) 751 3333 OFFICE: 90 Commerce Road, Stamford, Connecticut 06902 Tel (203) 359 1500 
ARIZONA Swilley-Francoeur & Hunter ATLANTA Ainsworth Noah BOSTON Shecter-Martin CHICAGO Osborne & Little DALLAS - HOUSTON Boyd-Levinson 
DANIA FL. Design West DENVER Shanahan Collection LOS ANGELES Oakmont MINNEAPOLIS Gene Smiley PHILADELPHIA J. W. Showroom 
PORTLAND - SEATTLE Stephen E. Earls SAN FRANCISCO Randolph & Hein TORONTO Primavera WASHINGTON D.C. Osborne & Little 











continued from page 34 
combination of the small-town envi- 
ronment and resort excitement made 
me very determined to stay.” 
Humphrey’s interior design business 
and home are both located in Manches- 
ter, a bucolic collection of white clap- 
board houses and inns under spreading 
maples in southwestern Vermont. The 
village became popular as a resort in the 
nineteenth century because of its loca- 





tion in a fold of the Green Mountains, 
and Mary Todd Lincoln, while she lived 
in the White House and in her troubled 
years afterward, favored the Equinox 
Hotel, which still flourishes. The last 
descendant of her son Robert gave up a 
family house in Manchester around 1978. 
The outskirts of the village have now 
become the site of dozens of outlet 
stores for high-end clothing manufac- 
turers, so with the combination of his- 
toric charm and shopping buzz, the re- 
gion is a magnet for visitors from New 
York, Boston and all points in between. 
In her nearly two decades in the area 
Humphrey, while building her business, 
has also built enduring relationships 
with dealers of a variety of goods, from 
eighteenth-century Continental pieces 
to tramp art to silver. Her great love, 
however, is Federal and Greek Revival 
furniture made locally with vernacular 

details from the 1780s to the 1850s. 
Humphrey’s connections spread 
across southern Vermont. Initially she 
1ade many of her contacts by phone, 
such as with Richard Hall, whom she 
visits one morning in the southeastern 
continued on page 40 
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ABOVE LErr: Hum- 
phrey and Bonnie 
Miller discuss books 
before Miller’s shop, 
Ex Libris, housed in 
an 1872 Greek Revival 
building in Dorset. 
ABOVE: An antique 
letter rack rests on an 
English Victorian wal- 
nut games table. 


RicutT: “Brewster An- 
tiques in Manchester 
Center carries fine sil- 
ver and jewelry,” notes 
Humphrey. Shelves 
display four 1917 
Durham-style candle- 
sticks and a small Tut- 
tle tea service made 
during the presidency 
of Calvin Coolidge. 
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Climb with it what you will. The Lexus LX 450 does, after all, deliver 


ine and class-leading ground 


ous, leather-trimmed 
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Start to plan your future. Take advantage of Dreyfus Advice 


and Guidance,a personal financial planning service available 





through the new Lion Account. With one call you can get 


on-going access to advice as well as educational materials. 





Just one way the Lion Account offers you the tools to reach 


your goals and the power to control all your finances. 


> Call 1-800-THE-LION ext. 4266, stop by a Dreyfus 


TH E ELON RECOUNT™ Financial Center or visit our website at www.dreyfus.com. 
oo TOM Dreyfus 
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Ricut: Humphrey 
runs her interior de- 
sign business and a 
shop out of a Victori- 
an town house in his- 
toric Manchester. 
Asove: A signed early 
Vermont chest and 
two chairs stand 

in the Taylor * Corbett 
antiques room. 


Lert: “Corbett has 
inexpensive American 
antiques,” says Hum- 
phrey. “He finds in- 
teresting things.” 
Three Burlington 
jugs dating from 1850 
to 1880 sit atop a circa 
1890 pie safe, one of 
the first of its kind to 
be manufactured. 








continued from page 36 
hamlet of Newfane, across the moun 
tains from Manchester. She heard about 
Hall several years ago when his princi-" 
pal store was in New Hope, Pennsylva- 
nia, where he’s been in partnership with 
Roger Winter for fifteen years. Before 
that, Hall and Winter had a shop in 
Brooklyn Heights for nine years. Hall 
characterizes both of those businesses 
as “the kind of shop where you poke un- 
der tables; there might be a museum cu- 
rator under one end of a table and you 
under the other.” 

Hall says that he has loved Vermont 
for thirty-five years. “The first time I 
drove up here it was so beautiful I just 
stopped the car and got out and gazed.” 
His gallery is located in an 1815 neo- 
Palladian house “of the type American 
architectural historians call a ‘center 
hall’ house,” he explains. Newfane is a 
classic New England village: Fifty-five 
of its buildings are listed in the Nation- 
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al Historic Trust Register, and the pil- 
lared courthouse and steepled meeting- 
house sit on the town green beside the 
Newfane Inn, known all over New En- 
gland for its dining room: 

Hall describes the gallery he opened 
last year as more formal than his other 
ventures. In the serene, square rooms, 
restored to their original colors, he has a 
mix of furniture, china and paintings 
from before 1850, which he says is “sixty 
percent American, thirty percent En- 
glish and ten percent Continental.” A 
fine example of the first category is an 
1847 portrait, The Coleman Sisters, by 
Thomas Sully. Among the latter are a 

continued on page 44 











CHANEL BOUTIQUES: NEW YORK, BEVERLY HILLS, COSTA MESA, CHICAGO, DALLAS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, PALM BEACH, BAL HARBOUR, HONOLULU, MAUI, ASPEN, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


For information on CHANEL fashion, please call 800-550-0005 
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his 57 year old woman 
used Chantal Skin Care with Ethocyn’ 
for four months on only half of her face. 


Look carefully at Karen’s eyelids, 
at her crows feet, and under her eyes. 


Now look around her mouth 
and on her neck. 


The remarkable differences you see 

are made possible by one single molecular 
invention: Ethocyr 

A molecule so miraculous we patented it. 





Call a Chantal Skin Care 
Consultant at: 1-800-842-2856. 


Available at fine pharmacies, cosmetic counters and your dermatologist’s office. 


Ethocyn’ is a product of Chantal Pharmaceutical Corporation. No prescription necessary. 
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Lert: “The Farm An- 
tiques in Arlington 
sells the best Ameri- 
cana.” The circa 1775 
painted chest comes 
from Pennsylvania. BE- 
Low: Gedeon and Jean 
LaCroix show Hum- 
phrey carved sand- 
pipers from Maine. 











1 Hay & WINTER LtTpD. 
Route 30 Lrp. 
Newfane 
802/365-4810 
Fine eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century antiques 


2 Cor BARN design 
ANTIQUES 
Route 35 6 TAYLOR e CORBETT 


‘Townshend 


802/365-7574 Manchester Depot 
Painted country furniture 802/362-4171 
and folk art American antiques 

3 Ex Lizris 7 THE FarM ANTIQUES 
Route 30 RR1 
Dorset Arlington 
802/867-0409 802/375-6302 
Books, antiques and stationery Americana 


4 BREWSTER ANTIQUES 
Route 30 
Manchester Center 
802/362-1579 
Jewelry, silver and decora- 
tive accessories 


continued from page 40 
Russian bronze figure of a cossack on 
horseback by nineteenth-century sculp- 
tor Eugéne Alexandrovitch Lanceray 
and some blue-and-white delft and 
delftware. “I specialize in dining tables,” 
Hall says, pointing to a Swedish farm 
table dated 1850 in the house’s for- 
mal dining room. “Of the two hundred 
tables I see in a year, only thirty or for- 
ty are good enough to consider.” 

continued on page 46 
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Route 11/30 
Manchester Depot 
802/362-1210 
American and French 
country antiques/interior 


Route 11/30 


By appointment only 

































Award-winning Bose® Lifestyle® 
systems have been hailed as true 
audio breakthroughs. 

With the Lifestyle’ 12 home 
theater system, our goal was to 
develop the best sounding, easiest 
to use home theater system ever. 
One that was optimized for both 


movie soundtracks and music. 


You won't believe the simplicity. 


The system is completely integrated. 
Every element is designed to work in 
harmony with the others — precisely, 
efficiently, simply. 

And although the technology is ad- 
vanced, it’s where it belongs — on the 
inside. Outside, a single, elegant music 
center houses a built-in CD player and 
AM/FM tuner. It replaces an entire rack 
of conventional equipment. 

The remote works through walls so 
you control everything from anywhere 


inside, or outside, the house. 


You won't believe the sound. 


The secret to the critically-acclaimed 
performance is Acoustimass” speaker 
technology. 

Five tiny cube speakers are all you 
see. They blend right into your decor, 
almost invisibly, while the Acoustimass 
module hides out of view behind or 
under furniture. We believe this advanced 
technology delivers noticeably 
purer, rhore lifelike sound than 
conventional designs. 

If you’re not already listening to 
Acoustimass speakers, you’re just 


not hearing everything you could. 


Framingham 








., 


©1996 Bose Corporation JN97360 


Step up to a new 


experience in home theater. 
| Your eyes wont believe your ears. | 


You won't believe it until you hear it. 
Thirty seconds with this system and you'll 
understand why Home Theater Technol- 
ogy said, “...everything is included and 
carefully thought out.... The performance 





is awesome...” 


Call to find out how you can 


The Lifestyle’ 12 home theater 


hear the Lifestyle” 12 home theater 


system. The new audio standard 


system. Experience the difference for movies and music. 


Bose technology makes. 
For a FREE booklet call FS 
1-800-444-BOSE Ext. 971 Better sound through researche 
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continued from page 44 

A ten-minute drive north from New- 
fane, in the village of Townshend, 
stands the modest 1950s house from 
which onetime New Yorker Howard 
Graff has sold country furniture and ob- 
jects for three years. 

Humphrey calls Graff, who has been 
in the area for almost twenty years, “the 
most respected of all the local antiques 
dealers.” Graff says of his business, the 
Colt Barn Antiques, “My main interests 
are painted furniture and folk art, but 
it’s hard to put a label on myself because 
I buy whatever I can. Everything coun- 
try has become so popular that you have 
to take the extra step. If I’m going to 
buy a wood bowl these days, it’s got to be 
different. I’ve been in the business a long 
time, and if I’m going to have things 
everybody else has, I want the best.” 

Graff was a Wisconsin boy who, when 
he first came to New York, started a ca- 
reer as a photographer, serving at one 
time as assistant to Richard Avedon. “I 
was much better at interiors, however, 
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than I was at shooting fashion subjects,” 
he confesses. After documenting the in- 
terior design world for a number of 
years, learning about antiques along the 
way, Graff took a trip to Vermont with a 
friend. “I felt something spiritual when 
I first got here, and I decided to move.” 
Humphrey remarks that one reason 
she feels so comfortable with the deal- 
ers she knows is that “all of them have 
chosen lifestyle over profit.” She adds, 
“Howard is a teacher. He helps me; he’s 
always willing to share information.” 
Among the items that Graff shares his 
knowledge of are pieces of outsider art, 
such as a large bouquet of brightly paint- 
ed iron flowers crafted from old gears, 
faucets and faucet handles; idiosyncratic 
Victoriana such as an 1860s fretwork 
clock in the shape of a cathedral; and in- 
digenous Vermont pieces. “I recently 
saw a little sideboard that was definitely 
‘Vermont,’ ” he recalls. “There was a 
family of Vermont cabinetmakers in the 
early 1800s named Matteson who paint- 


| 


ed faux—tiger maple on furniture that’s | 
as beautiful as any real tiger maple.” 
“One thing I’ve learned from How- | 
ard,” notes Humphrey, “is that what | 
people want now are the so-called crude 
woods—pine, cherry and maple—that 
local furniture was made from. For the | 
time being, mahogany is out of fashion.” 
Graff talks about local pottery, saying, 
“Pottery made in the mid-nineteenth | 
century in Bennington came from two 
places, the Norton pottery company | 
and the Fenton pottery company, also — 
known as the United States Pottery Com- | 
pany. They both started in the early | 
nineteenth century, and Bennington was 
a generic name for the products of both. 
To identify the pottery you have to know © 
its characteristics, because it was never | 
labeled. English pottery was the snob- | 
bish thing to collect, and people wouldn’t 
buy regional pottery that was labeled.” | 
Leaving Graff, Humphrey journeys 
back across the mountains to Manches- 
ter. There she turns a few miles to the 
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) north, to Dorset, another perfect white 
clapboard, green-shuttered village, where 
transplanted Mississippian Bonnie Mil- 
ler has established a bookshop, Ex Libris. 
The store is in a miniature Greek Re- 
vival building that was erected as a 
chapel in Massachusetts and moved to 
Dorset in the 1930s, where at one time it 
served as a post office for the town. In- 
side, the nooks created by the shelves 
and the sofa drawn up in front of the 
fireplace make a comfortable atmo- 
sphere—you might not come upon the 
_ book youre looking for because of the 
small size of the shop, but you end up 
_ wanting everything you do see. 
Miller, who was president of the Mis- 
_sissippi Museum of Art and who has 
taught the history of art and architecture, 
says that the concept behind her shop is 
_ that “you can find anything you would 
find in a private library.” Among her of- 
ferings are literature—current and classi- 
— cal—including first editions from the late 
nineteenth century through the pres- 
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Call 1-800-950-2438 or visit us at www.chevrolet.com 
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ent; books on art and antiques; biogra- 
phies of artists, writers, designers and 
photographers; and volumes on Vermont. 

Miller also supports “the handwriting 
culture,” which means that she showcas- 
es a variety of handsome pens, both an- 
tique and contemporary, such as Parker, 
Jean-Pierre Lepine and Waterman. She 
has antique inkwells and desk sets as 
well. A particular treasure is a French 
Art Nouveau brass inkwell in the form 
of a beehive with clusters of bees made 
of semiprecious stones. 

Back to the south, in Manchester Cen- 
ter, the nineteenth-century commercial 
community adjacent to the village, Bar- 
bara Matter Brewster offers antique and 
estate jewelry and silver in a nineteenth- 
century Italianate house where her hus- 
band’s family has lived since the 1930s. 
“T sell the glitter,” says Brewster. 

With the teaching fervor shared by 
most experts, Brewster points out that 
antique silver today tends to be in better 
shape than it has been in for centuries. 





*Excludes other GM products. © 
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“Since most people don’t have maids to- 
day, the silver doesn’t get polished as of- 
ten and it doesn’t get the metal stresses 
that too much cleaning used to give it 
over the years.” 

Brewster has silver from many New 
England companies and sources, among 
them Tuttle of Boston, which from the 
early twentieth century onward dated its 
pieces by marking them with the initials 
of the president of the United States and, 
if they were made during his second term, 
putting a number two after the initials. 
She has four Durham-style silver can- 
dlesticks, which are almost always found 
in brass—the silver is very rare. She also 
says that coin silver, the fine flatware 
made in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries elsewhere in the coun- 
try, was fashioned in Vermont as well. 
“Collectors of coin silver usually look 
for work from a certain area,” she notes. 

After driving back into Manchester, 
Humphrey stops at an 1850s Victorian 

continued on page 48 
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~ CORNER OF THE 
WORLD, THERE'S 
A PLACE YOU CAN 


CALL HOME. 


1997 WORLD VOYAGES 


EUROPE/MEDITERRANEAN 
PANAMA CANAL/CARIBBEAN 
MEXICAN RIVIERA 
HAWAII 
ALASKA/CANADA 
NEW ENGLAND/CANADA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
SOUTH PACIFIC 
ORIENT/AFRICA 
1997 & 1998 WORLD CRUISES 


The finest destinations in the world 
can be reached on the newest 
large luxury ships at sea, Crystal 
Harmony and Crystal Symphony. 
Our top-rated ships, Six-Star 
European service and first-class 
amenities make the journey a 
destination in itself. For reservations, 
call-your travel agent. Or call 
1-800-820-6663 for a free brochure. 


CRYSTAL S@ CRUISES 


The most glorious ships at sea. 


1997 Crystal Cruises, Los Angeles, CA 90067/Bahama Registry 
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clapboard town house, where she has the 
headquarters for her own business. Her 
tenant Richard Corbett has a branch of 
his Burlington, Vermont, antiques shop, 
Taylor ¢ Corbett, here. “ve worked 
with him since I came to Vermont, and 
he finds me inexpensive Americana. 
We're reaching out to people who want 
something less costly.” 

Despite the disclaimer, a circa 1820 
Vermont bureau and a circa 1890 New 
Hampshire pie safe with its original blue 
paint are attractive in a classic country 
way. Corbett’s inventory ranges from 
important country pieces like these to the 
quirky—for example, a circa 1910 carpet 
sweeper from the Bee Hive Company. 

Six or eight miles south on a quiet ru- 
ral road near the small town of Arling- 
ton is The Farm Antiques, where pri- 
vate dealers Gedeon and Jean LaCroix 
need make no disclaimers. They are 
both native Vermonters, and Hum- 
phrey says, “They know more about 
Americana than anyone else I know.” 

Gedeon LaCroix spent his business 
career in Pittsburgh running a manu- 
facturing firm connected with the steel 


“W hat people want now are the 
so-called crude woods— 
pine, cherry and maple—that local 
furniture was made from. For the time 
being, mahogany is out of fashion.” 


industry, and while he and his wife 
lived there they collected furniture craft- 
ed by members of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury utopian community at Zoar, Ohio, 
and formal eighteenth-century pieces. 
“Whatever we bought, it was always 
American,” he says. 

When Gedeon LaCroix retired, the 
couple sold a lot of the formal furniture 
and went back to Vermont, ending up in 
the rambling 1820 farmhouse where 
they now live and from which they sell 
the antiques that are scattered through- 
out the rooms. “As soon as we moved here, 
we started collecting again,” he explains. 

“We began to appreciate painted 
country furniture,” adds Jean LaCroix, 
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“and we evolved into being dealers 
We try to have only pre-1830 pieces.” 

Gedeon LaCroix has become 
trustee and treasurer of the Bennington 
Museum, bringing a lifetime of exper- 
tise to these roles. “We’re always want- 
ing to upgrade,” he says. Recently the 
couple bought an important Vermont 
piece made in 1824 by Thomas Matte- 
son and loaned it to the museum. 

Asked about her favorite antiques in 
the house, Jean LaCroix reveals that a 
Pennsylvania chest made between 1770 
and 1780—decorated with fractur, the 
stylized bird, tulip and geometric im- 
ages characteristic of Pennsylvania Ger- 
man decorative arts—is one. She also 
mentions a four-drawer chest made in 
Vermont between 1810 and 1820, which 
is embellished with painted graining, as 
a cherished possession. 

The house is so naturally furnished 
with antiques that small objects such as 
an early-nineteenth-century German 
set of miniature musicians who tootle 
away on top of the Pennsylvania chest 
are at once charming and unexception- 
al. There are also bird decoys, a log 





























































cabin quilt and a nineteenth-century 
jacquard woven coverlet that has been 
transformed into upholstery fabric for 
an eighteenth-century wing chair. 

“Customers are very knowledgeable,” 
says Gedeon LaCroix. “A lot of corpo- 
rate executives have retired here, and 
they have money and the time to learn 
about what they’re looking at.” 

At the end of a day, Rose Ann 
Humphrey says, “I’m like Seiji Ozawa, 
the symphony conductor—if I point to 
the first violin and he can’t play, I’m in 
trouble. But fortunately, the dealers I 
know in Vermont are all accomplished. 
My clients demand authenticity, and my 
dealer friends can provide that.” 0 
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HERE ARE BEDS, AND THEN 

there’s the monument Napoleon 

I slept in at the Chateau de 
Fontainebleau—six feet by nearly five 
feet of gilt splendor beneath an elabo- 
rately carved canopy topped by an im- 
perial eagle. Velvet draperies edged 
with gold tassels engulf the bed, and a 
dazzling bedcovering of velour chinée, or 
stamped velvet, combines flowering 
laurel branches and bands of pink roses. 


HISTORIC DESIGN 


The bedposts are carved with bees, Na- 
poleon’s personal emblem. 

The bed—made in 1808 by French 
sculptor Rode—can be seen in the re- 
cently restored private apartment used 
by the emperor on his visits to the mag- 
nificent hunting lodge of the kings of 
France, some forty miles south of Paris. 
Now open to the public, the suite of six 
small rooms on the chateau’s main floor 
is a superb example of the Empire style. 
Brocades in vivid green and carmine (a 
color much favored by Empire decora- 
tors) and stiff with gold bullion cover 
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NAPOLEON’S SUITE AT FONTAINEBLEAU 
IMPORTANT RESTORATION OF FRANCE’S IMPERIAL LEGACY 


After an 18-year res- 
toration, Napoleon I’s 
private suite at the 
Chateau de Fontaine- 
bleau once again dis- 
plays the splendor of 
the Empire period. 


Lert: Rich brocades 
and gilt woodwork 
highlight Napoleon’s 
bedchamber. ABOVE: 
Jacques-Louis David’s 
1804 coronation por- 
trait of the emperor. 


the walls and chairs. Carpets restored to 
their original beauty cover the floors. 
Classically inspired Empire motifs em- 
bellish the furniture. 

Much of the work, which was started 
in 1978 and took eighteen years to com- 
plete, was done by the conservation and 
restoration staff of the Musée National 
du Chateau de Fontainebleau. In addi- 
tion, twenty-seven specialized compa- 
nies—all French—were commissioned 
for specific jobs, notably reproducing 

continued on page 58 
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continued from page 54 
the fabrics and the gold embroidery. Al- 


stored monarchs Louis X VIII, Charles 
X and Louis-Philippe, and Emperor 
Napoleon I]I—used the suite until 1870, 
they made few changes to the décor, but 
the ravages of time were considerable. 
“Most of the original furniture was 
still in place,” explains Amaury Lefé- 
bure, Fontainebleau’s chief conservator. 
“Thanks to the chateau’s detailed in- 
ventory, we were able to track down the 
pieces that had strayed to other rooms. 
‘The main challenge was that everything 
was in poor condition. The wallcover- 
ings and upholstery were so faded and 
shredded that in some cases it was diffi- 
cult to make out the designs.” 
Napoleon’s bed became a symbol of 
the whole enterprise. “The bed is the 
most important piece of furniture in the 
apartment, and it also caused some of 
the biggest problems,” notes Lefébure. 
“It became essential to get the bed 
right.” Scarred and damaged carving 
had to be repaired and regilded. Worse, 
yards of fabric that had faded nearly 
to white had to be replicated. So did 


HISTORIC DESIGN 
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The chateau’s resto- 
ration staff, working 
with French artisans, 
undertook the project. 
Aznove: A Louis XVI 
overdoor panel is seen 
from the bedchamber. 


the bedchamber’s imperial eagle, which 
had disappeared. 

A lucky break helped solve the crucial 
fabric problem. ‘The Lyons-based tex- 
tile firm of Tassinari & Chatel, which 
is descended from the company that 
did the original work, discovered in its 
files a sample of the stamped velvet used 
for the bedcovering. Though the mate- 
rial is no longer produced, Tassinari 
& Chatel revived an old manufactur- 
ing technique to duplicate the design. 
What happened next demonstrates 
perhaps better than anything the con- 
servation staffs almost obsessive deter- 
mination to get it right. The finished 
velvet was sent to the Paris firm of Mai- 
son Brocard, where its deep purple 
background was covered with yellow 
embroidery. ‘Two hundred years ago, 
the original fabric had to undergo the 
same modification because Napoleon 





Asove: In the study, 
Napoleon’s gilt-iron 
camp bed sits under a 
silk baldachin. The ma- 
hogany desk is one of 
several made for him 
by Jacob Desmalter. 


complained that the purple was too 
somber. The new draperies surround- 
ing the bed—also exact replicas of the 
originals—were made by the Paris dec- 
orating firm of Jacques Brazet, working 
from records and nineteenth-century 
photographs of the emperor’s bedroom 
in the Fontainebleau files. 

According to Evangeline Bruce’s bi- 
ography Napoleon and Josephine: An Im- 
probable Marriage, Napoleon first saw 
Fontainebleau in 1786, as a young offi- 
cer in charge of a company of French 
artillery that had halted there en route 
to Paris. Louis XVI happened to be in 
residence, and Napoleon ate his lunch 
gazing through the railings at the activ- 
ity generated inside by the king’s pres- 
ence. Eighteen years and a revolution 
later, on November 23, 1804, Napoleon 
returned to Fontainebleau as emperor 

continued on page 60 
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continued from page 58 
and moved into the king’s apartment. 
Napoleon began to spend part of 
each fall at Fontainebleau to hunt in 
the surrounding forest, as the Bourbon 
kings had done. In the evenings there 
were glittering balls and theatrical per- 
formances, as there had been in the 
past. A further link between the emper- 
or and royal Fontainebleau was his bed- 
chamber. The room had been Louis 
X VI’s dressing room, and the décor left 
over from its royal occupant remained 
virtually unchanged. A painted frieze 
of playful putti covers the upper walls, 
and the doors and the boiserie are 
decorated with medallions and classical 


tifs. The fine painted mantel also 





dates from the earlier period—except 
for the gold N emblems and the figure 
of winged Victory. 

Despite the social life at Fontaine- 
bleau, work was never set aside for long, 
and next door to the bedchamber was 
Napoleon’s study, called the petite cham- 
bre a coucher (the little bedroom) because 
it had—and still has—a simple gilt-iron 
camp bed on which he could rest, with a 
rather incongruous gold-and-green silk 
baldachin above it. The centerpiece of 
the room is the emperor’s mahogany 
desk with gilt bronzes and griffin feet, 
one of at least four identical desks made 
to his specifications by cabinetmaker 


Jacob Desmalter and placed in Na- 


poleon’s main residences. A sliding lid 





“The wallcoverings 
and upholstery were so | 
faded and shredded that 
it was difficult to make | 
out the designs.” 







could be drawn across the working sur-_ 
face so that he could leave his papers } 
spread out when he closed the desk. 

In the bath, traces of marbleizing 
were found when the walls were | 
scraped, and the marble design was” 
restored. But the tin-coated copper © 
tub and the glazed iron footbath are || 
where Napoleon bathed. He frequently } 
breakfasted at the small drop-leaf oak || 
table in the corridor outside the bath. A 
typical Napoleonic meal consisted of 

continued on page 62 
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Lerr: Gold-brocaded 

carmine fabric was 

reproduced for the 7 
salon particulier. Na- 

poleon signed his 

abdication at the 

pedestal table in 1814. 


“The rooms had to be 
brought back to life,” 
says Amaury Lefé- 
bure, the chateau’s 
chief conservator. BE- 
Low: One of a pair of 
gilt-bronze candelabra. 
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continued from page 60 

soup, three entrées, two side dishes, two 
desserts, a cup of coffee, two small 
loaves of bread and a bottle of Cham- 
bertin—all consumed in no more than 
eight minutes. Two armchairs known 
from records to have stood on either 
side of the table were missing, and con- 
servators had given them up as lost. In 
1991, however, they unexpectedly ap- 
peared at a Paris auction. They were 


bought back by the museum and re- | 


turned to their original place. 


At a cost of what Lefébure estimates |} 


to be twenty million francs (about four 
million dollars), the restoration of Na- 
poleon’s apartment has been an expen- 
sive phase of Fontainebleau’s ongoing 
refurbishment, which began in the 1960s. 
But the emperor’s six rooms at the 
chateau are an important historic site. 
“Napoleon came here when he was at 
the height of his power, but this was also 
the place of his downfall,” Lefébure ex- 
plains. In the salon particulier, with its 
carmine wallcoverings woven with gold 
lyres and rosettes, there is a pedestal 
table on which the emperor signed his 
abdication on April 6, 1814, following 
his defeat by the British and their allies. 
Before departing for exile on the is- 
land of Elba, he summoned his “Old 
Guard,” the veterans who had fought in 


In the salon 
is a table on which 
Napoleon signed 
his abdication. 


his campaigns, for an emotional farewell 
that is one of the great set pieces of 
Napoleonic iconography. The soldiers 
lined up in the chateau’s main forecourt 
to hear their emperor deliver an in- 
spired speech. Then he embraced their 
general, kissed the regimental flags and 
hurried to his coach. The soldiers burned 
their flags and, so as not to be separat- 
ed from them, swallowed the ashes. 0 


Napoleon’s suite at the Chateau de Fon- 
tainebleau is open to the public every day 
except Tuesday. For information, call 33-1- 
60-71-50-70. 
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By Dana Micucet 


ONG OVERLOOKED, FOR- 
mal furniture from 
the Philippines, creat- 
ed over the past three hun- 
dred years by island crafts- 
men for the town houses and 
haciendas of well-to-do Fil- 
ipinos, is attracting the atten- 
tion of American designers 
and collectors, who value its 
elegance and simplicity as a 
perfect complement to the 
refined, scaled-down aesthet- 
ic of nineties interiors. 
Luzon, the largest and 
most important of the more 
than seven thousand islands 
that compose the Philip- 
pine archipelago in Southeast 
Asia, produced several re- 
gional styles of furniture that 
emerged in the seventeenth 
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Top: Pair of Armchairs, 
early 19th century. 
Wood, cane and bone; 
each, 36" x 22". By 
the 18th century 
Philippine furniture 
had acquired Euro- 
pean characteristics 
accompanied by Span- 
ish inlay patterns of 
Moorish origin. Chris- 
tie’s, New York. 
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PHILIPPINE FORMAL FURNITURE 
A GROWING MARKET OFFERS UNUSUAL STYLE AND VALUE 
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ABOVE: Sideboard, 
early 19th century. 
Narrawood and bone; 
364%" x 54%". The 
form of a sideboard 
displays mixed 17th- 
century influences 
and a swag motif rem- 
iniscent of Sheraton 
designs. Honeychurch 
Antiques, Seattle and 
Hong Kong. 


century to accommodate the 
domestic needs of Spanish 
colonists and a new privi- 
leged class of Chinese mer- 
chants and native Filipinos. 
The Bulacan province of 
Luzon and the surrounding 
area are especially noted for 
fine furniture crafted main- 
ly of narrawood and other 
tropical hardwoods such as 
molave and tindalo and in- 
laid with delicate patterns of 
bone and mother-of-pearl. In 
contrast with the primitive 
Philippine furniture made of 
indigenous woods, these for- 
mal pieces, often fashioned 
after European styles, added 
a certain sophistication to the 
stone-and-hardwood houses 
that had begun to replace less 
durable bamboo structures. 
“The Philippines have some 
of the best craftsmen and 
woods in Asia,” says New 
York dealer ‘Tucker Robbins. 
“The combination of beau- 





tiful inlay work and rare hard- 
woods, which are very rich in 
color, makes antique Philip- 
pine formal furniture unique. 
Its mix of European and Chi- 
nese furniture styles and tech- 
niques is another distinguish- 
ing feature.” 

The confluence of Euro- 
pean and Chinese cabinet- 
making traditions took root 
in the Philippines in the late 
sixteenth century with Span- 
ish colonization, when mis- 
sionaries brought in skilled 
Chinese craftsmen to help 
build and furnish churches. 
The first furniture made in 
Manila for clerics and wealthy 
Spanish colonists was heavily 
carved and inlaid with moth- 
er-of-pearl. 

“Supposedly, many of these 
pieces were large, Spanish- 
style ebony cabinets,” says 
Carolyn Shaver of Shaver- 
Ramsey Antiques in Denver. 

continued on page 66 
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continued from page 64 

“They were decorated with 
silver and ormolu and showed 
the Moorish influences of 
furniture made in New Spain, 
which is now the Americas. 
Regional styles, like formal 
furniture from the Bulacan 
area, developed as the Span- 
ish friars and Chinese crafts- 
men taught wood-carving and 
furniture-making skills to Fil- 
ipino artisans.” 

Throughout the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, as towns prospered 
under Spanish rule, the de- 
mand for domestic furniture 
increased. Richly carved ba- 
roque pieces in the Spanish 
colonial style gave way to 
simple, elegant forms in- 
spired by Spanish prototypes 
that incorporated character- 
istics of English and French 
styles such as Sheraton, Hep- 
plewhite and Louis XV. 

The Philippines’ importa- 
tion in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of Chi- 
nese furniture and craftsmen, 
who supervised the making 
of pieces for export to Eu- 
rope and the Americas via 
Spain’s lucrative trade, had 
resulted in the unique lo- 
cal integration of Chinese 
and European designs and 
construction methods. Phil- 
ippine formal furniture, for 


Parr 











example, has Chinese mor- 
tise-and-tenon joints held in 
place by dowels (a European 
invention). The Chinese aes- 
thetic also expresses itself 
in altar tables with winglike 
flanges and splayed or cabri- 
ole legs, while European fea- 
tures include turning, reed- 
ing and fluting. Local raw 
materials such as the signa- 
ture tropical woods, caning 
used for seats and backs of 
chairs and water buffalo bone 
and mother-of-pearl inlays 
in stylized floral, swag and 
diamond motifs all contrib- 
ute to the typical lightness of 
the furniture. 

The most common indig- 
enous form is the mesa-altar 
table, on which Filipinos dis- 
played their santos—wooden 
saint figures. It has either 
slender turned or Hepple- 
white- and Chinese-inspired 
square legs, as well as several 
drawers for storing candles. 
Cabinets, chests and side- 
boards held clothes and oth- 
er personal effects such as 
linens, china and silver. 

While the furniture has al- 
ways been prized by Fili- 
pino collectors, it has only re- 
cently found an international 
audience, according to New 
York dealer and decorative 
arts scholar Michael Connors. 

“Most Americans and Eu- 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 
PHILIPPINE FORMAL FURNITURE 


ABOVE: Chest, 15." x 
29%". Chest, 22%" x 
37". Screen, 83'2" x 
90". All 19th century; 
wood and mother-of- 
pearl. Michael Con- 
nors Inc., New York. 


Lert: Cabinet, second 
half of the 19th centu- 
ry. Narrawood, bone 
and ebony; 46" x 
54%". Shaver-Ramsey, 
Denver. Ricut: Side 
Table, mid-19th cen- 
tury. Narrawood and 
mother-of-pearl; 30" 
x 33". Stone Road, 
Wainscott, New York. 


JOHN LE! 


ropeans didn’t know it ex- 
isted,” says Connors, who has 
created a line of tropical co- 
lonial furniture for the Mill- 
ing Road division of Baker 
Furniture, which includes re- 
productions of Philippine for- 
mal designs. “But decorators 
and collectors are beginning 


JOHN LEI 














to discover it. They want fur- 
niture that is both elegant 
and casual. And Philippine 
formal furniture fills the bill 
It’s decorative but not over 
done; it’s understated yet has 
a lot of panache.” 

The majority of Philippine 


continued on page 68 
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It’s an extraordinary 57-night cruise that circum- 
navigates an entire continent. 

Our stately Meridian sets sail October 27, 1997. 
And it’s bringing our Five-Star service, sophisticated style, 
and gourmet cuisine planned by master chef, Michel Roux. 

After passing through the Panama Canal, the excit- 
ing ports of call include Cristobal; Callao, Peru - where you 
can. venture. inland. to.visit Mgghu Picchu, .the.Lost.City.of........~ 
the Incas; Punta Arenas; and Patagonia; before rounding 
Cape Horn and crossing the Strait of Magellan. 

Heading north, you'll visit Montevideo, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Puerto Ordaz, Venezuela, before returning 
through the Caribbean to Ft. Lauderdale. 

You can choose the entire 57-night voyage or one of 
three segments. A 16-night cruise from Ft. Lauderdale to 
Valparaiso. A 19-night cruise, Valparaiso to Rio de Janeiro. 
Or 22-nights, Rio de Janeiro to Ft. Lauderdale. 

We have a wide range of fare incentives, including 
great rates for singles, and at least a 15” early booking discount 
if you book by March 27, 1997. Call 1-800-CELEBRITY 
ext. 609 for a free South America brochure. 

Besides an incredible cruise, it’s a great way to spend 
the winter. 


Exceeding expectations* 


Cruises. Registry Bahamas. 
Rand MeNally, R.L. 96-S-237 
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continued from page 66 

antiques on the market date to the nine 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, 
but as demand grows, especially among 
Filipino collectors, formal furniture is 
becoming harder to find. 

“There weren't a whole lot of these 
pieces to begin with, since they were 
handcrafted and very labor-intensive, 
says John Fairman of Honeychurch An- 
tiques in Seattle and Hong Kong. “And 
now we’re competing with local collec- 
tors who want to reclaim their heritage. 
This furniture is a great value when yo 
consider its rarity and its high-quali 
woods and inlays. You can buy the finest 
Philippine antiques for less than you'd 
spend on English or Spanish pieces of 
the same period, size and function.” 

Dealers agree that formal furniture 
from the Philippines is undervalued at 
prices that range from $1,500 for a small 
chest to $15,000 for larger pieces with 
more elaborate bone or mother-of- 
pearl inlay. An average price for a fine 
nineteenth-century sideboard is about, 
$4,000 to $5,000. 

Philippine formal furniture seldom 
turns up at auction,-but when it does, it 
sells for well above the estimated prices. 
At a Christie’s sale last year, an early- 
nineteenth-century bone-inlaid, hard- 


Bone and mother-of- 
pearl inlays contribute 
to the lightness of 
Philippine furniture. 


wood four-part dining table brought 
$11,500 against an estimate of $5,000 to © 
$7,000, while a matched set of twelve 
dining chairs sold for $12,650 against a 
similar estimate. It’s best to buy Philip- 
pine antiques from dealers in the Unit- 
ed States, since they often sell for 
almost twice as much in the Philippines. 
“Like other colonial furniture created 
in tropical countries, formal furniture 
from the Philippines has been an un- 
tapped market,” says Connors. “As these 
pieces become more popular with in- 
ternational and local collectors, prices 
will continue to rise. They’ve almost 
doubled over the past five years.” 
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AN ISLAND OF ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN JAPAN 
TADAO ANDO’S HOTEL AND MUSEUM ON NAOSHIMA 


Text by Carol Lutfy 
Photography by 
Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


OICHIRO FUKUTAKE DID 

not take it lightly when 

his company inherited 
four hundred acres on the 
tiny island of Naoshima in 
the Inland Sea. Immortalized 
in Japanese literature and 
wood-block prints, the In- 
land Sea—its shallow waters 
freckled with hundreds of is- 
lands that stretch from Osaka 
to Shimonoseki—has long 
embodied mythical beauty 
for the Japanese, and he was 
determined to protect it. 
“The island was unspoiled in 
a way that’s almost unheard 
continued on page 74 





ABOVE: It’s “a fusion 
of the island’s rich 
natural heritage with 
modern statements 
of architecture and 
artistic endeavor,” ar- 
chitect Tadao Ando 
has said of Japan’s Be- 
nesse House, Naoshi- 
ma Contemporary 
Art Museum, which 
he designed. 


Far Lert: The cylin- 
drical main gallery is 
built of concrete and 
steel. ABOVE LEFT: 
Ando adapted the 
entrance path to the 
landscape. LEFT: Set 
off from the main gal- 
lery by a freestanding 
wall, a hallway fea- 
tures Yukinori Yana- 
gi’s The Forbidden Box. 





Every once in Cl while, 
you find yourself in 
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feels “right.” One of those 
places ought to be your 
kitchen, especially 

since its W here Bar 

| spend so much of your time. 
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designed custom cabinetry 





CAN create an 
environment that helps 
you fe ‘| relaxed, 

even when you're scrubbing 
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your kitchen can be. 

See a professional designer 
at the nearest 


Wood-Mode showroom. 
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FOR A FREE BROCHURE AND THE SHOWROOM 
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But an overweight, overwrought relic of a bygone era, nonetheless. Introducing the sports-car-quick, V8 powered 


wheel drive or front-wheel drive, Audi — with Alcoa, our partner in this visionary leap — is taking the elite European luxury 
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llence without excess. Class without mass. Time, in other words, to see your Audi dealer. 
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continued from page 70 

of in Japan today,” says Fuku- 
take, the president of Be- 
nesse Corporation, a promi- 
nent Japanese publishing 
house. “Whatever I decided, 
I knew that preserving it had 
to come first.” 

His idea was to contrast 
Naoshima’s cliffs and shores 
with something offbeat and 
experimental. He wanted to 
construct a museum com- 
pound to showcase the collec- 
tion of Pollocks and Johnses, 
Warhols and Stellas that he 
and his father had acquired. 

Indeed, since it opened 
its doors in 1992, Benesse 
House, Naoshima Contem- 
porary Art Museum, has re- 
defined the boundaries of the 
privately owned art museum 
in Japan, not only by bring- 
ing avant-garde art to the 
countryside but by placing 
it outdoors. Its setting has 
inspired dozens of innova- 


tive site-specific installations. 
Its architecture, though mod- 
est in scale, is dramatic. And 
under Fukutake’s direction, 
the museum has amassed a 
collection of seventy first- 
rate works—with Bruce Nau- 
man’s oversize neon sign- 
board 100 Live and Die as 
its centerpiece. 

Fukutake began a world- 
wide search for an architect 
in 1989. “At first I was at- 
tracted to organic-looking 
buildings, and most of the ar- 
chitects I considered were 
overseas,” he recalls. But he 
changed his mind on both 
counts after meeting with 
Tadao Ando, the Osaka- 
based, Pritzker Prize—win- 
ning architect known for 
stark concrete structures im- 
bued with a meditative spirit. 
“Most architects put their 
designs before everything,” 
Fukutake says. “But Mr. An- 

continued on page 78 
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Lert: In the south 
gallery, windows allow 
natural illumination 
for viewing artworks. 
From left are Jennifer 
Bartlett’s Yellow and 
Black Boats, Jonathan 
Borofsky’s Three 
Chattering Men and 
Frank Stella’s The 
Grand Armada and 
The Shark Massacre. 


BEeLow: Ando, who 
designed the museum 
for both indoor and 
outdoor installations, 
created an open-air 
space offthe south =~ 
gallery, where Hiroshi 
Sugimoto’s photogra- 
phy exhibit, “Time 
Exposed,” is displayed. 
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Order your SieMatic Kitehen Book Now 
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do saw the larger picture. He 
was willing to consider the 
landscape first.” 

Ando works with hard 
angles and terse geometric 
forms, taking into account 
light and shadow. In projects 
like the Children’s Museum 
in Hyogo and the Church on 
the Water in Hokkaido, he 
has also demonstrated that he 
can work gracefully with the 
landscape on a grand scale. 

Ando was immediately 
smitten with Naoshima. He 
recounts how he was struck 
by the splendor of the island 
and a “burst of desire” came 
over him “to bury the entire 
museum structure beneath 
the land.” 

In the end, his design for 
Benesse House, Naoshima 
Contemporary Art Museum, 
strikes the right note be- 
tween concept and pragma- 
tism in a commission that 
became more challenging as 
it went along. 











Although Fukutake want- 
ed to build only a museum, 
the laws governing his land, 
which falls under the head- 
ing of national park, required 
that he construct hotel lodg- 
ings to go with it. In addi- 
tion, the lodgings were sup- 
posed to have Japanese-style 
roofs, which was out of sync 
with Ando’s concept. 

To circumvent the restric- 
tions regarding the roofs— 
and in keeping with his first, 
reverent response to the 
land—Ando partially sub- 
merged both buildings into 
the hillside. Located on a 
promontory overlooking the 
sea, the entire concrete-and- 
marble compound works 
within the contours of the 
property, rising from sea lev- 
el up a gentle slope and 
bending where it bends. 

The first structure, com- 


A guest room in Be- 
nesse House, the ho- — 
tel lodgings above the — 
museum, features fur- 
niture designed by 
Ando. Materials used 
in the galleries— 
wood, concrete and 
expansive double- 
paned windows—are 
repeated throughout. 


BELOw Lert: Shinro 
Ohtake’s Shipyard 
Works is set outside 
one of the rooms, all 
of which Ando orient+ 
ed to overlook both 
artwork and the Seto- 
naikai Sea. Grass 
grows atop the subter- 
ranean gallery’s roof. 


pleted in 1992, houses the 
main museum and ten ho- 
tel rooms. The museum wing 
is made up of a cylinder 
set within three overlapping 
cubes; a rectangular guest 
room wing extends diagonal- 
ly from the main volume. 
The approach, via a series of 
narrow paths edged by boul- 
der-laden walls, reveals the 
building in small snapshot- 
like segments until the cen- 
tral mass comes into view 
like a giant movie screen. 
Inside, two of the four 
floors are devoted to exhibi- 
tion space, where works such 
as Jonathan Borofsky’s play- 
ful sculpture Three Chattering 
Men and Louise Nevelson’s 
elegant assemblage Night To- 
tality are displayed. The cir- 
cular central gallery features 
Nauman’s neon work. 
continued on page 8O 
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Art is scarcely confined to the gal- 
leries, however. Scattered over the 
rocky terrain and sandy shores amid 
wildflowers and bowed pines are such 
installations as Shinro Ohtake’s Shipyard 
Works, improvised from discarded boats, 
George Rickey’s Three Squares, which is 
made up of mobile sheets of stainless 
steel, and Yayoi Kusama’s mixed-media 
Pumpkin. “These works could never 
resonate in the same way in an urban 
setting,” Fukutake says. “They would 
lose their spirit indoors.” 

Up the hill from the museum is the 
hotel annex, accessible by cable car. A 
single-story structure finished in 1995, 
itis a hollowed-out ellipse with six rooms 
largely embedded in the ground. As in 
the main hotel, each room is designed 
by Ando and highlighted by art. 

Remarkably, the drama of the archi- 
tecture does not upstage the artwork at 
Benesse House. Fukutake comes from 
a family of collectors, including his fa- 
ther, Tetsuhiko, an admirer of Yasuo, 
Kuniyoshi, the Japanese-born, United 
States—based artist. Late in life, Te- 
tsuhiko Fukutake developed a fascina- 
tion for contemporary American art 
and acquired seminal works by Pollock 
and Stella. After his father’s death in 
1986, Soichiro collected Pop artists like 
Warhol, Johns and Rauschenberg, later 
shifting his interest to emerging artists. 
He was an early supporter of Yukinori 
Yanagi, an internationally acclaimed 
Japanese artist known for his politically 
charged installations. 

Fukutake selects works for the muse- 
um based on how they will interact with 
the environment. And his commitment 
to cultivating that environment contin- 
ues to be the force behind his vision for 
Naoshima. Eventually he-wants to start 
an artist-in-residence program for writ- 
ers and musicians as well as painters and 
sculptors. But he never forgets the critical 
element that sets his museum apart. “Art 
is just a special seasoning,” Fukutake 
says. “Nature is the main ingredient.” L 


Benesse House, 

Naoshima Contemporary Art Museum 
Gotanji, Naoshima-cho 
Kagawa-gun, Kagawa 761-31 Fapan 
Telephone 81-8 7-8 92-2030 
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WeatherMaster. 
The all-natural indoor/outdoor furniture by Lane. 


It’s the way we make WeatherMaster furniture that makes if so versatile. Each ixelatsas Rlewecie 
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The excellent companies listed below are 
prepared to send you information on their 

fine services and products. The brochures are 
free; simply circle the number(s) on the card 
corresponding to the number next to your 
preference. Return the card to ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST TRAVELS, P.O. Box 1727, Sandusky, Ohio 
44871-9957. Each brochure will arrive under 
separate cover—directly from the companies 
listed in the offer. 


Caribbean 


1. BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS TOURIST BOARD. 
Discover Nature's Little Secrets: Tortola, Virgin Gorda, 
and the more than 60 idyllic British Virgin Islands. 
Water sports to amaze the most seasoned sailors and 
divers. World-class resorts, charming inns and luxury 
villas offering every amenity. Call 1-800-888-5563 ext. 
301 for your free BVI Vacation Kit. 


2. EL CONQUISTADOR RESORT & COUNTRY CLUB. A 
luxurious resort with its' own private island, on the seclud- 
ed N.E. shore of Puerto Rico. Outstanding service, water 
sports and championship golf. Call 1-800-468-5228. 


3. FIESTA AMERICANA CORAL BEACH CANCUN. Sun- 

filed days promising adventure and excitement are found 
at Fiesta Americana Coral Beach Cancun. For reservations, 
call 1-800-FIESTA1. For a free brochure, call 1-800-FIESTA2. 


4. THE LIDO RESORTS BY SUPERCLUBS. 

Luxurious accommodations unlike any other in the 
Caribbean, gourmet dining, 24-hour room service, 
premium liquors, unlimited water sports, tennis, every- 
thing's included. A private yacht at Grand Lido and nat- 
ural spring spa facilities at Sans Souci Lido. No tipping. 


5. Please send all Caribbean brochures listed above. 


Cruises 


6. CELEBRITY CRUISES. Exceeding expectations with 
cruises to the Caribbean, Alaska, Bermuda, Trans-canal and 
South America. Call 1-800-CELEBRITY for a free brochure. 


7. CRYSTAL CRUISES. Voted "Best Large Ship Line" by 
the readers of Condé Nast Traveler. Enjoy Six-Star ser- 
vice and world wide destinations. For a complimenta- 
ry brochure call 1-800-820-6663. 


8. CUNARD-Sea Goddess. No matter what you want 
the world fo be, Cunard's Sea Goddesses will take you 
there. For our portfolio of African, Mediterranean, and 
Caribbean cruises, call 1-800-7-CUNARD, and mention 
Cunard Code 0075. 


9. Please send all Cruise brochures listed above. 


Europe/International 


10. BRITISH TOURIST AUTHORITY. BRITAIN- It's more 
than you think! Send for free 60-page guide. 


Travels 


11. EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION. PLANNING 
YOUR TRIP TO EUROPE. Authoritative 68-page, full- 
color guide to 26 countries presented by the 
European Travel Commission. Covers important 
attractions, events, entertainment, transportation, 
food and drink. With maps and photos. FREE. 


12. FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE. 

Free "France Discovery Kit" includes France Discovery 
Guide featuring soft adventure, budget and travel tips 
and quarterly "Insider's News". 


13. MONACO GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE. 
MONACO. In 1997, Monaco celebrates the 700th 
anniversary of the Grimaldi Family ruling Monaco. 
All year-long, special events will take place. For a 
complete calendar of events and Enchanted Holiday 
Planner, please call 1-800-753-9696. 


14. TURKISH TOURIST OFFICE. Turkey. Treasures 
from 13 great civilizations await you in an ancient land 
bridging Europe and Asia. Take a trip to Turkey and 
enjoy a fascinating journey through 10,000 years. 


15. VIRGIN ATLANTIC AIRWAYS. Award-winning, 
non-stop service to London from New York UJFK and 
Newark), Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Orlando, Washington DC (Dulles) and Milwaukee (via 
Midwest Express). Find out why Upper Class by Virgin 
Atlantic has been voted Best Business Class four years 
running, by the readers of Executive Travel Magazine. 
For more information, call your travel agent or Virgin 
at 1-800-862-8621. 


16. Please send all Europe/International brochures 
listed above. 


United States 


17. BILTMORE ESTATE. Asheville, NC. Visit Biltmore 
Estate, where a visit includes a day of discovery at 
America's largest home, stroll throughout the 75- 
acre grounds with themed gardens, the nation's 
most-visited winery, a variety of retail shops and 
three restaurants. Call 1-800-411-3810 for your free 
vacation planner. 


18. BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB. Located in the 
heart of Florida's Gold Coast, the Boca Raton Resort 


& Club is one of the country's premier resort destina- 


tions and private ciub facilities. Set within a back- 
drop of casual elec ice, Boca offers a wealth of 


recreation, amenities and services including golf, ten- 


nis, a half-mile of private beach, water sports, an out- 
standing selection of dining options and a full range 
of activities including a comprehensive children's 
program. For more information and reservations, call 
1-800-327-0101 or (407) 395-3000. 


19. THE BREAKERS. The Breakers celebrates "A 
Century of Grand Traditions" with the observation 

of its’ 100th anniversary in 1996. This award-winning 
resort features newly-renovated guest rooms, two 
18-hole golf courses, 21 tennis courts, half-mile pri- 
vate beach, children's programs and much more. 
1-800-833-3141. 


20. THE CLOISTER. A Mobil Travel Guide 5-Star resort, 
located off the southern coast of Georgia. Five miles 
of private beach, full-service spa, championship golf, 
tennis, skeet, horseback riding and dancing. Full 
American Plan dining. Summer's daily playtime is pro- 
vided at no charge for children 3 through 11. During 
the Cloister's Family Festival, July 6-Sept 1, younger 
guests under 19 sharing accommodations with par- 
ents are not charged for room or meals; year-round, 
they are charged only for their meals, according to 
age. Call 1-800-SEA-ISLAnd 


21.EL SAN JUAN RESORT & CASINO. A sophisticated 
gathering place for its grand lobby. Spectacular ocean 
views, tropical gardens, award-winning restaurants, 
nightclub, world-class casino and water sports on Isla 
Verde Beach. For reservations 1-800-468-2818. 


22. FISHER ISLAND. One of the world's most desir- 
able communities, Fisher Island offers championship 
golf, tennis, marinas and an international spa. 
Residences are priced from $600,000 to $4.2 million, 
with resort accommodations starting at $415. For 
more information call 1-800-624-3251. 


23. FLORIDA TOURISM. Return to Your Senses in 
Florida. For your free Florida Vacation Kit, call (904) 
487-1462, or circle (23) on your reader service card. 


24.LA COSTA RESORT AND SPA. La Costa Resort 
and Spa in Southern California is a 450 acre luxury 
resort featuring 36 holes of championship golf, a 21- 
court Racquet Club with grass, clay and hard surfaces 
and an award-winning spa. Call about our special 
packages 1-800-854-5000. 


25.ROYAL PALMS. Newest luxury hotel in Phoenix. 
Escape from the hotels you ordinarily escape to. 
Send for a brochure or call 1-800-672-6011 for a 
reservation. 


26. SHUTTERS ON THE BEACH. The only elite hotel 
on the beach in Santa Monica and Los Angeles. Call 
1-800-334-9000 for reservations or to request a 
brochure. 


27. Please send all United States brochures listed 
above. 


Miscellaneous 


28. AUDI A8. Elegance without arrogance. Excellence 
without excess. Class without mass. For more informa- 
tion about the new Audi A& visit us at 
http://www.audi.com 


29. SAAB CARS, USA. Saab Cars, USA: How do you 
find your own road if you don't know who to call for 
details? Call 1-800-582-SAAB ext. 241 for your free 
Saab excursion kit 


30. Please send all brochures listed above. 
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RESCUE IS ON THE WAY FOR YOUR COMPUTER EMERGENCIES 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


S THE SONG SAYS, “HELP!” THAT IS 

a note that anybody who has 

owned a computer has struck 
more than once. The manuals that 
come with the equipment are often in- 
comprehensible, even to people who are 
fluent in the tongues favored by modern 
technologists. Not infrequently, they 
have been written for some version of 
the hardware or software that you don’t 
happen to have. Once, after my guru 


and I had struggled for four hours try- 
ing to make some part run, we were fi- 
nally able to get through to the manu- 
facturer and were given the instructions 
to make the right fix. 

“But,” we expostulated, “that’s entire- 
ly different from what the manual says.” 

To which a chilly voice on the other 
end of the line replied, “The manual lied.” 

Actually, things in Electroland are a 
lot better than they were back in the ice 
age of the early 1980s. “The PC is vast- 
ly superior today to what it used to be,” 
says Ed Ekstrom, general manager of 
Network Products Division at Intel, the 
company that makes some of the vital 
8? 


parts in many, if not most, PCs. “Very 
seldom do you have hardware failures, 
which were prevalent in the early days. 
Most of the problems now are cockpit 
errors—using a sedan for a pickup 
truck, that kind of thing.” 

From the standpoint of us home 
users, Ekstrom may be putting too hap- 
py a gloss on the situation, but in one 
sense he is right. If you refrain from 
adding new functions to your computer, 
the thing should chug on for years, al- 
ways supposing, of course, that you 





don’t spill coffee on it and you blow the 
dust out every so often. (Coffee- and 
food-resistant keyboards are reported 
to be in the works, by the way.) 

The introduction of a fiendishly 
complicated piece of technology into 
the life of nearly everybody in the na- 
tion is not something that can be car- 
ried off without a few hitches. Compare 
where we are to the introduction of the 
automobile, when farm boys sat on 
fence rails deriding the first drivers with 
shouts of “Get a horse!” as they at- 
tempted to start a stalled car. 

Although the PC has been around for 
only about fifteen years, it is surprising 


how many people consider their elec- 
tro-magic machines as essential as their 
cars. In 1915 repair and support systems 
for automobiles were no more advanced 
than the ones for home office comput- 
ers are now. The basic computer, how- 
ever, is probably much more reliable 
than the automobile of the World War I 
era. It doesn’t seem so because we keep 
adding immensely complex functions to 
our computers. Although PCs started 
out as a way to write letters and store 
recipes, some of them are now monitor- 
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ing the life-support systems of a sick 
relative living in the mother-in-law ad- 
dition to our homes. The automobile, 
by contrast, is still doing the same basic 
thing it did back in 1915, but ever so 
much better. 

It was Henry Ford’s dream to make 
everything that went into his motor- 
cars. For his industry outsourcing was 
anathema, hence the decades of adver- 
tising urging us to use only “genuine 
GM parts.” To this day it makes good 
sense to take your sick car to an “autho- 
rized dealer” in a way that makes much 
less sense with electronics. You'll never 
see a slogan telling you to use only 
“genuine IBM parts,” because the PC 
industry is nothing but outsourcing. 
Electronics never aspired to the “verti- 
cal integration” that was the organiza- 
tional model of older industries like the 

continued on page 84 


















Forget sprays, powders, scrubbing and scraping. To eliminate mold and mildew, get | | 


Corian® It's a nonporous material that doesn't need grout, so mold and mildew won't | | 
grow on it. Plus, dirt and stains cantt sink in, which makes Corian® a breeze to clean. So | 
no matter which of our over 50 colors you choose, your Corian® will look beautiful | 
shower after shower, year after year. It looks so good, you'll want to put it everywhere. 
And you can because our surfaces can be very affordable. Design with 

Corian® and from now on the only scrubbing you'll do in 
the shower will be behind your ears. For more 


information, call 1-800-4-CORIAN 


(800-426-7426). 
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continued from page 82 
auto. Electronics was born global, multinational and diverse 
in ways that would give Henry Ford vertigo. 

“We’re a marketer of computer components,” explains Ja 
Miller, director of customer support operations at Gateway 
2000, one of the leading personal computer companies. “We 
don’t manufacture any of the things in our computers. When 
you go to Gateway, you’re buying not Gateway proprietary 
technology but industry-standard technology and industry- 
leading technology.” 

You can’t call up Chrysler and say that you want a car with 
wheels manufactured by so-and-so, a chassis by so-and-so 
else, windshield wipers made by a third company, but you can 
call up a company like Gateway and do the electronic equiva- 
lent. “For some of our customers who want a certain brand of i 
hard drive or CD-ROM, we can set up relationships with 
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Hell may have no fury like 
someone who has waited 
an hour for technical support. 








those manufacturers. We don’t offer every CD-ROM by any 
means, but we do offer a selection.” There is a lot of just-in4 
time manufacturing in Electroland. As Miller says, “We don’t 
build any system until the order is placed.” 

The nub of the problem for the industry, therefore, is of- 
fering efficient service for equipment built by a dozen manu- 
facturers all over the globe. Since every part and every pro- 
gram is decidedly not compatible with every other, one of 
the jobs Gateway performs for its customers is to make sure 
that the components it puts in and on its machines work to- 
gether. Such combinations are often called “vanilla,” but if 
you have an appetite for strawberry sundaes or banana splits, 
you’re on your own amid the dangling vines and coiling 
snakes of the techno-jungle. 

Hell may have no fury like someone who has waited an 
hour for what is sometimes laughingly referred to as techni- 
cal support, only to be cut off by a capricious automated 
switching system, but help staff is expensive. “A big problem is 
that the software manufacturers have found out that help is a 
profit center,” says Bruce W. Stark, the head of New York 
City’s Computer Tutor. 

“In the late 1980s, even as late as 1990, WordPerfect’s cus- 
tomer service was a perfect model of the client-software 
manufacturer relationship,” says Stark. “Every software com- 
pany wanted to emulate it because it represented the highest 
quality of help. It contributed to the success of that company, 
but it cost an enormous amount of money. A company like 
Microsoft doesn’t want to offer a lot of free help. They offer 
help, but you can wait an hour and a half on the line, and if it’s 
not within their parameters, they’re going to charge you. Al- 
most every company now is charging for software help.” 

Even though automobile manufacturers are building cars 
of astonishing reliability and are selling them with more 
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Realizing Dreams that are as Custom as Your Lifestyle. 


QDhnda Bogart 


INTERIOR DESIGN STUDIO, ING arl 
Over 20 years of excellence in outstan ing residential interior design. 


Please call for your complementary brochure or visit our studio/showroom. 
1440 East Chapman Ave. ¢ Orange, CA 92866  (714)997-5991 (310)276-2584 (619)323-4680 
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Don’t worry. 
The stares will stop. 


Someday. 


When everyone, 
or most, anyway, has one. 
And the roads are once again 
flooded by a sea of sameness. 


But for now, it’s just you and it. 


Enjoy the ride. In the electric car. 


EV1. From General Motors. 


|.800.25ELECTRIC http://www.gmev.com 





“SAN FRANCISCO’S TOP...” 
THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, JANUARY 26, 1994 


“MY MAJOR SOURCE OF FINE RUGS 
AND TAPESTRIES...” 


THOMAS BARTLETT 


“COMPREHENSIVE SELECTION...” 


ROBERT HERING, ASID 


fe “INTEGRITY...” 


SUDIE WOODSON 
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“MY MOST RELIABLE SOURCE AND 
| INSPIRATION...” 


PAUL VINCENT WISEMAN 


“WONDERFUL SERVICE AND 
INTEGRITY...” 


ALICE WILEY 


“ . SORAYA REMAINS MY MOST 
RELIABLE SOURCE.” 


SCOTT C. LAMB, ASID 





rom the master looms of Persian and Anatolian weavers 
to the finest tapestry ateliers of France and Brussels, 
Soraya Rugs presents a collection of antique and semi-antique 
masterpieces unparalleled in the West. It’s no wonder the Bay 
Area’s leading designers consistent! select fine rugs and 


tapestries from Soraya for their most discriminating clientele. 
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A Rare Opportunity 


Marc Chagall 


Master arate depicting his 
beloved Russia in what is 
arguably his finest body of work. 


“Les Ames Mortes” 


After moving to Paris in 1923, 
OTB Ee iiecuiwoem COT as 
OPCML ome U Leh 
Vollard. Vollard, aware of Chagall’s 
OWNER EM Mc tae 
etcher, immediately commissioned 
CCM ETM COB Keech 
i a eine li emu a 


LOT MS (ary ue en Co ae 
CRUSE AM RSE 
literature, “Les Ames Mortes”’ 
(“Dead Souls”), by Nicolai Gogol. 
Chagall’s purpose was to take this 
genuinely Russian story as a guiding 
eRe ee oe me 
pictures, drawn from a loving exper- 
ience of Russia and her people. 


1923-1927 


PUB 


Chagall executed this set of 96 
etching plates by 1927. The plates 
ORICON MMIC 
Arches paper under the supervi- 
sion of Ambroise Vollard in the 
atelier of Louis Fort. 


Museum Collections: (partial) 


¢ Biblioteque National, Paris 

¢ Tretiakov Museum, Moscow 

¢ Victoria and Albert Museum, 
PCy 
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¢ Sprengel Museum, Hanover, 
Germany 

¢ The Chicago Art Institute, USA 


etchings are archivally 
framed and available 
for your collection. 


$3,500 


FINGERHUT GALLERY of Sausalito 
690 Bridgeway, Sausalito CA 
800-700-1842 / FAX: 415-332-7164 


~ FINGERHUT GALLERY of La Jolla 
1205 Prospect Street, La Jolla CA 
800-774-2278 / FAX: 619-456-9913 
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PP ostined to be the Industry's standard. 


» tl ta 
Ie % —Arté de Mexico specializes in hand craftsmanship and has revived 


the lost art of hand-forged wrought iron in the development of 
our lighting fixtures. “By using these age-old crafts and 





incorporating them with modern technology, we have the 
capabilities and the expertise to modify any existing 
fixture or fabricate your original designs. 

“We welcome the opportunity to bid on 
" any and all of your custom and contract projects. 


Our lighting catalog features over 225 different 





‘is hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures, available 
in 2O distinct hand-applied finishes. 
For more information, please call our 


customer service department at: 





Paro) 5908-0993 ©. Fax, (818) 563-1015 
1000 Chestnut Street, Burbank, CA 91506 



























Your source for museum quality 
reproductions. 
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Philadelphia 
High Chest of Drawers 


The American rococo style demanded 
extraordinary skill of the carver. Such was 
found in Philadelphia where the original of this 
exceptional high chest was crafted between 
1765 and 1780. Kindel Furniture Company 
has reproduced this chest with meticulous 
accuracy. Detail-oriented traditional elegance “ 
resounds in this reproduction; the intricacy of 
the central cartouche, the delicacy of the 
tympanum’s acanthus leaf and scroll network 
and the symmetry of design have all been 
captured by Kindel craftsmen. 


The honor of representing manufacturers of museum quality reproductions 
has been a source of great pride to Glabman’s. We offer the following to an ever-growing 
number of knowledgeable collectors: 


KINDEL FURNITURE - the exclusive furniture licensee for the Winterthur Museum, Irish 
Georgian Society and the United States National Trust for Historic Preservation. 
BAKER FURNITURE - Stately Homes of England, Scotland and Ireland; Historic Charleston; 
Colonial Williamsburg; and Stately Homes of Russia. 

E.J. VicTOR - Newport Historic Collection authorized by the Preservation Society of Newport 

County, R.1. ‘ 


Furniture and Interior Design 


BAKER * KINDEL * KARGES * E. J. VICTOR * JOHN WIDDICOMB * HANCOCK & MOORE * MORRIS JAMES * PANDE CAMERON 


COSTA MESA WOODLAND HILLS SOUTH BAY WEST LOS ANGELES 

3089 Bristol Street 20011 Ventura Blvd. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 

South of San Diego Fwy. East of Winnetka Ave. North of Pacific Coast Hwy. South of Olympic Blvd. 
(714) 540-3822 (818) 340-7677 (310) 373-8936 (310) 479-7383 


Store Hours: Monday-Saturday 10 to 6, Sunday noon to 5 
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generous warranties, drivers are accus- 
tomed to paying for service. We usually 
pay the garage, not the manufacturer, 
however, and the same may soon be the 
case with cranky electronics. People 
with problems in Minneapolis, for in- 
stance, can call the Geek Squad. 

“The Geek Squad is a twenty-four- 
hour, on-site, rapid-response computer 
task force,” says Robert Stephens, who 
heads the company, which he founded 
three years ago. “We offer in-home, in- 
office and carry-in support on DOS, 
Windows, Windows 95, Macintosh 
hardware and software systems. If the 
printer doesn’t work, if the network 
locks up, if the hard drive gets mashed 
or you just need somebody to come 
to your home and set up your Inter- 
net access for you, we'll do that. We do 
setups, installations, upgrades, trouble- 
shooting and consultation. Our regular 
rates are seventy-five dollars an hour 
Monday through Friday, nine A.M. to 
five p.m. If I’m on a hot date on Fri- 
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day night and I have to come out to 
your house and fix your computer on a 
Saturday at two in the morning, that’s 
going to cost you a hundred and fifty 
dollars an hour.” 

Through name identity and fran- 
chising, Stephens is hoping to do for 
computers what firms like Midas and 
Jiffy Lube have done for cars. Heaven 
knows, once you’ve seen the Geek 
Squad rushing through the streets to 
bring electro-succor to the disabled, 
you are not likely to forget it. 

“I’m the chief inspector, and I drive a 
1958 Simca Aronde, sort of like a Stude- 
baker or a Nash,” says Stephens. “It’s 
seafoam green with our logo on the 
side, and the license plate says ‘GEEK,’ 
and we have two 1974 AM General 
ice cream trucks, painted black like 
S.W.A.T. trucks with tinted windows. 
They’re GEEK 2 and GEEK 3. We just 
purloined a 1963 Ford Falcon and a 
1963 Renault Dauphine. They’ll have 
the same paint job of black with white 


doors and a white top and will look like 
police cars with our logos on the side. 
We'll keep true to the old police aes- 
thetic and have “To Protect and to 
Serve’ written on the rear quarter pan- 
els. We’re trying to clear permission to 
have old police lights attached to the 
tops of the cars—which we promise we 
won't turn on—but some suburbs are 
sticky about it.” 

The Geek Squad’s uniforms are no 
less memorable: “We’re kind of like a 
pseudo—government agency with our 
tongues planted firmly in our cheeks, so 
when it came time to standardize our 
look for the uniforms, we wanted to 
dress appropriately. We borrowed from 
the Rat Pack, Ghostbusters and the 
Blues Brothers—black jacket and pants, 
white shirt, black clip-on tie. Our dis- 
tinguishing feature is that we wear 
white socks with our black wing tips, 
and our pants are about two inches 
too short. We'll be in a bar and some- 

continued on page 86 
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continued from page 85 
body’ll say, ‘Hey, that guy works for the 
Geek Squad.’ 

““How d’you know?’ 

““Took at his pants.’ ” 

Customers flock to companies that 
have a reputation for providing fast 
help. That explains the sometimes fa- 
natical loyalty of Apple users, but the 
word on technical support seems to 
have gone out in all directions. “Our 
continual goal is to maintain about an 
average two-minute speed of answer,” 
Gateway’s Miller says. “We measure 
differently than some companies do. 
Some companies have a receptionist 
who answers the phone fairly quickly, 
finds out what your problem is and for- 
wards you to the appropriate support 
person. Then you wait forty-five min- 
utes for that person to answer. We don’t 
have a reception function. You get to a 
technician right off the bat.” 

I know of no service that rates prod- 
ucts by the quality of the technical sup- 
port behind them, but if there is such a 
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service, it has one serious drawback. 
Some of the best products offer some of 
the worst technical support. 

Nevertheless, even without calling 
the Blues Brothers over to the house, 
you can get help from a variety of 
sources, not the least of which is Intel. 
“We’re after TPO reduction—that is, 
‘total pain of ownership’ reduction,” 
says Ed Ekstrom. 

“In cooperation with the industry, In- 
tel is developing a ‘trouble ticket,’ an 
instrument on your PC that would 
monitor all the components working 
together like the meters on your dash- 
board. This capability, which has an id- 
iot light to warn you, will be running in 
the background, but you can call it up to 
look at it whenever you want. When the 
machine isn’t healthy, a service ticket 
will be created that contains all the in- 
formation relevant to that PC, what 
versions of the programs are on it and 
so forth and so on.” 

The trouble ticket is part of a wider 


















Call 1-800-583-3336, Dept. H, for your free HomeWorks™ video. 
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system that Intel calls Desktop Manage- 
ment Interface, or DMI. Computers © 
and software that are “DMI compliant,” 
as the wingnuts say, are appearing in 
trade journals and will probably be- 
come increasingly obvious to us land- 
lubbers in the months to come. Hard- 
ware and software with DMI will 
sometimes be able to repair themselves, ~ 
and the trouble ticket will make repair 
via telephone much, much easier. Some 
extant equipment can be fitted with 
DMI, but alas, as usual, you'll need all 
new stuff to get the full benefits. But 
then we electroids are used to feel- 
ing out of date, old-fashioned and be- 
hind the curve. 

With Intel and Microsoft behind it, 
DMI may become a standard feature. 
On the other hand, DMI has its com- 
petitors, so perhaps another safety net 
will become the norm. Whatever pre- 
vails, you and your electronic buggy will 
not be left to spin helplessly in the ruts 
and mud of cyberspace. 0 












With the simple touch of 
a button, you can illuminate 
your home by dialing your 
Lutron HomeWorks™ 
Lighting Control System 
from your office or car. 


Welcome home. 
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New York Showroom-(212) 593-9786; New York Roadsales-Cortina Assocs.(201) 467-4151 
Atlanta-Ainsworth-Noah (404) 231-8787; Boston-Davison (617) 348-2870; Road Sales-Repertoire (617) 235-5804 
Chicago-Hinson & Co. (312) 787-5300; Road Sales-James Trueman & Assocs. PATE EE EPA) 
Dallas-John Edward Hughes (214) 741-2338: Dania-Jerry Pair & Assocs. (954) 923-3330 
Denver-Oliver Walker & Co. (303) 744-1404; Houston-John Edward Hughes (713) 863-1788 
Los Angeles-Randolph & Hein (310) 855-1222; Minneapolis-D&D Assocs. (612) 339-1747 
Montreal- Crescendo (514) 933-0067; Philadelphia-Heim & Assocs. (215) 679-4542 
Puerto Rico-Wall Designs (809) 274-8351; San Serta treme lrtey Assocs. (415) 626-1711 

Seattle-Designers Showroom (206) 767-4454; Toronto-Tessuti Uno (416) 9220126 | ‘Tn. 
Vancouver, BC-AnneStarr Agencies (604) 254-3336: Washington, D.C.-James Trueman & Assocs. (216) 831-2909 
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ARCHITECTURE 


MICHAEL ROTONDI 


A CONTEMPORARY VILLA EMBRACES THE NEW JERSEY LANDSCAPE 
Text by Paul Goldberger/Photography by Feff Goldberg/EsTO 


ichael Rotondi’s 
first house on 
the East Coast 
seems designed 
to unite opposites: It is both 
imposing and intimate, both 
forward-looking and cogni- 
zant of the past, both con- 
nected to its site and focused 
inward. But the most impor- 
tant contradiction the build- 
ing resolves is between theo- 
ry and comfort, for it stands 
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as proof that a house can be 
built on formal ideas without 
yielding anything in terms of 
ease of living. 

Is it the site in semirural 
New Jersey, a very different 
world from the hyperactive 
Los Angeles in which Roton- 
di has done most of his work 
until now? Is it the owner, 
David Teiger, an indepen- 
dent investor who was deter- 
mined not to pay the price of 


sacrificing function in order 
to be a patron of serious ar- 
chitecture? Or is it simply that 
Rotondi has mellowed some- 
what since the early days of 
his practice, when architec- 
tural theory appeared to be 
the only muse he followed? 
All three, surely, although 
it’s fair to say that Rotondi— 
who came to prominence as 
cofounder of the Los Ange- 
les architectural firm Mor- 
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phosis—has always recognized 
the limits of theory. In an es- 
say years ago he bemoaned 
the way architects, including 
himself, were “suspicious of 
the more intuitive potential 
of invention.” 

The Teiger house, designed 
with his partner in the firm 
RoTo Architects, Clark Ste- 
vens, is expansive, generous 
and at moments majestic. If 
it is as energetic a building 











as all of Rotondi’s previous 
work, it is also serene in a 
way that little of his archi- 
tecture has been heretofore. 
Showing influences as di- 
verse as Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Carlo Scarpa and Frank Geh- 
ry, the house adds to Roton- 
di’s powerful metallic forms 
the richness and grounding 
of wood and fieldstone. The 
crisp, hard-edged geometries 
of the arehitect’s other build- 
ings are represented here, 
but they have been given an 
overlay that turns the whole 
into something that is as 
much sumptuous villa as mod- 
ernist house. 

The building is a collage. 


It is also an object of stunning 





“Our client wanted a traditional 
house that didn’t look traditional,” 
says architect Michael Rotondi of 
David Teiger, for whom he and Clark 
Stevens designed a New Jersey resi- 
dence. ABOVE: The drive leads to the 
main house, an L-shaped mass of 
complementary stucco-clad volumes. 


Lert: Fractured bedrock reclaimed 
from the site excavation makes up 
the steps and the lower half of the 
facade, contrasting with the paint- 
ed steel entrance canopy. Lead- 
coated copper panels sheathe the 
canted roof of the study, beyond. 


Asove Lert: A stone hearth and 
wall anchor the double-height liv- 
ing room. The space—spanned by 
a bridge off the master suite—is the 
seam joining the two wings; its con- 
figuration “lets the landscape pass 
through the interior,” Stevens says. 


Lert: The “Diebenkorn wall,” as the 
architects call it, was designed to ob- 
scure the sliding-door frame. The 
1971 painting is from the Ocean Park 
series; the fish sculptures are folk art. 





refinement: From the overall 
layout to the tiniest cabinet 
details, the design is a testa- 
ment to sensuality—to the 
beauty of well-wrought ma- 
terials and to the joy that can 
come from utter precision. 
This is a modernist house, 
not a minimalist one. Indeed, 
the triumph of the design is 
the way it uses complexity, 


not simplicity, as a means of 
achieving tranquillity. 

While there is only one 
primary occupant— leiger is 
divorced—the residence is 
intended to accommodate 
numerous guests and their 
diverse activities in spaces 
that reflect very different 
functions. There is a large 
gallery for the owner’s col- 


lection of folk art sculpture, 
for example, as well as a sep- 
arate guest cottage and a pool 
structure, a guest suite within 
the main house, a sprawling 
master suite, a gym, a media 
room and a spacious, open 
living area. This is a building 
designed equally for infor- 
mality and grandeur. 

It is in their love of rea- 


Only “a strip of daylight,” Rotondi ob- 
serves, forms the boundary between 
the living room and the dining/kitch- 
en area, “one of the most spatially 
complex” parts of the house. The 
ceiling, articulated by bracketed 
beams, is the “hull” of the gallery 
overhead. KitchenAid microwave. 














The gallery showcases Teiger’s 

collection of weathervane horses. 
On the far wall is Edward Corbett’s 
1963 Provincetown, “The perfectly 
symmetrical space is the termina- 
tion of all the routes in the house,” 
Rotondi notes. “Its introverted 
character is a quiet counterpoint il | 
to the activity around it.” 














“David shares our belief in the pow- 
er of architecture to affect people 

at their inner core,” Stevens says of 
the client. LEFT AND Cover: Natural 
light (“We tried to capture as many 
different kinds of light as we could”) 
streams through rhythmically set 


beams in the master bedroom. 


son and their love of process 
that Michael Rotondi and 
David Teiger found common 
ground. Teiger is the sort of 
man who believes there is 
an objective answer to every 
question and that it is only a 
matter of finding it: Former- 
ly a consultant in corporate 
restructuring, he has spent 
much of his career convinc- 
ing people to break out of 
conventional patterns of do- 
ing things. Rotondi, as direc- 
tor of the Southern Califor- 
nia Institute of Architecture 
(SCI-Arc), has tried to rein- 
vent architectural education 
in much the same manner, 


“The idea was to make it so that 
you couldn’t tell what generated 
what—whether the geometry 
generated the form or the use gen- 
erated the geometry,” Stevens re- 
marks. ABOVE: The shower area of 
the primarily limestone master 


bath is illuminated by a skylight. 


searching for a way to make 
it more ambitious and at the 
same time more pragmatic. 
‘Teiger’s son, Douglas, an ar- 
chitect who had selected the 
site and prepared specifica- 
tions for the project, suggested 
that his father consider Roton- 
di to design the house. Roton- 
di thought Teiger might be a 
good prospect to support SCI- 
Arc, so he agreed to meet with 
him. “I had little expectation 
we would get the job,” he re- 
calls. “David is a businessman 
in New Jersey, and we were a 
young firm in California.” 
“When I first saw Michael's 
work, I didn’t think it was for 
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THE SITING FOLLOWS WRIGHT’S PRECEPT 
THAT A HOUSE BE SET WITHIN THE HILL, SO AS 
NOT TO OV ERW HELM THE HILL’S PROFTEE, 


me,” Teiger allows. “But I 
visited the Crawford house, 
which was then under con- 
struction in Montecito, and 
there was something very pri- 
mal about it—it really moved 
me spiritually. I responded to 
that house so much that | 
hired him.” 

His residence went through 
several versions as Teiger, 
who was as deeply engaged a 
client as Rotondi has ever 
had (he began the process by 
providing the architect with 
a twenty-five-page outline of 
his needs), continued to re- 
think the requirements. He 
acquired a notable collection 


96 


of folk art sculpture during 
the house’s construction (“I 
like whimsy,” he says), and 
a reevaluation of the design 
prompted by a skiing injury 
led to the installation of an 
elevator and thus the omis- 
sion of a major staircase. What 
had originally been planned 
as landings were converted 
into spectacular perches for 
some of the more important 
pieces in Teiger’s collection. 
One thing that remained 
unchanged, however, was Ro- 
tondi’s and Stevens’s deter- 
mination to make the site it- 
self the generating force of 
the design. The land on which 


the house is situated is re- 
markable: It is high on a knoll 
where a forest meets an open 
field, and the views extend 
for thirty miles. It was essen- 
tial, the architects thought, 
that the house strongly relate 
both to the forest and to the 
grassy meadow. 

“IT wanted to express the 
notion that a piece of archi- 
tecture can enhance a site, 
that it can allow you to expe- 
rience the landscape in ways 
you wouldn’t have if the house 
hadn’t been built,” says Roton- 
di, who placed the building at 
the juncture of forest and field. 

continued on page 183 


“The shape of the house wasn’t a 
theoretical proposition,” Rotondi 
says. “It came directly from the pro- 
gram and how the building would 
be experienced.” ABOVE: On the 
upper level, the pool building is at 
left, the main house at right. The 
pool’s tile work is by the design 
firm Chermayeff & Geismar. 


“When I first visited the Salk Insti- 
tute in La Jolla,” recalls Rotondi, “I 
felt I knew more about that site than 
if the building had never been there. 
That’s what we wanted to achieve 
here.” Opposite: The retaining wall 
is invisible from the house. The 
architects kept the massing low 

by integrating it with the slope. 
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Interior Design by Mark Hampton, ASID 


Text by Susan Mary Alsop 
Photography by Bruce Katz 


FRENCH STYLE 
FOR THE CAPITAL 


REVIVING A LOUIS X VI-INSPIRED 
RESIDENCE IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


andell and 

Mary Ouris- 

man are among 

the most hos- 
pitable couples in Washing- 
ton, D.C. In a single month 
last year they thought noth- 
ing of giving a seated din- 
ner for forty-six preceding a 
Kennedy Center gala, a re- 
ception for three hundred 
for Governor William Weld 
of Massachusetts, a family 
lunch that included their fif- 
teen grandchildren and a 
luncheon for seventy for the 
National Board of the Per- 
forming Arts. 


OR 


Their house lends itself to 
this kind of entertaining. 
Visitors to Washington be- 
come accustomed to being 
shown Georgetown row 
houses in the Federal style, 
but the Ourismans’ resi- 
dence, which was built in 
1931, was designed in the Eu- 
ropean style by the Beaux 
Arts architect George N. 
Roy. Mark Hampton, the 
New York interior designer 
who helped the couple bring 
it back to life when they 
bought it a few years ago, ex- 
plains: “You enter on the 
floor below the drawing 





room—a reminder that the 
house is built on European 
principles rather than on 
American ones. The terraced 
garden on the second level 
gives it great privacy and 
beautiful views of the huge 
old oaks and tulip poplar 
trees that still stand in this 
quiet corner of Washington.” 

Indeed, it’s hard to believe 
that just a few minutes away 
lies one of the busiest, most 
congested avenues in the city. 

On the first floor are the 
entrance hall and a library 
that was completely redone 
by Hampton. “It was a noth- 





In Washington, D.C., Mark 
Hampton redesigned the resi- 
dence of Mandell and Mary Ouris- | 
man, taking care to maintain its 
European flavor. ABOVE LEFT: 
“The house’s French feeling is 
heightened by its clipped hedges 
and limestone urns,” says Hamp- 
ton. Lanterns, Newel Art Galleries. 
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| ing room,” says Mary Ouris- 
man with a laugh. “Mark put 
in new pine paneling and a 
lovely English pine mantel. 
Now we like to sit in it, under 
my husband’s Bierstadt and 
that little picture by me.” It is 
a warm room, with its book- 
lined walls, card table and 
Queen Anne side chairs. A 


circular staircase ascends to 
the second floor and to the 
grand drawing room, which 
measures thirty-five feet long, 
twenty-three feet wide and 
with a twelve-foot ceiling. 
“Because the owners al- 
ready had a lot of eigh- 
teenth-century English and 
American furniture and be- 


cause the great Anglo-Amer- 
ican tradition of decorating 
favors a mixture of styles, we 
naturally proceeded to fill 
out the collection with Euro- 
pean pieces,” Hampton ex- 
plains. “There are French 
chairs and an Empire over- 
mantel mirror that reflects 
the room’s Louis XVI style.” 





“The drawing room was planned 
for the owners’ antiques while fo- 
cusing on the French nature of the 
architecture,” says Hampton. The 
James Peale painting dates from 
1821. The low table and the 
sconce, left, are from Newel Art 
Galleries. Clarence House club 
chair brocatelle. Stark carpet. 
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IT’S HARD TO BELIEVE THAT JUST 
A FEW MINUTES AWAY LIES 
ONE OF THE BUSIEST; MOST 
CONGESTED AVENUES IN THE CITY. 





“Because we’re so close to every- 
thing, this is a perfect location for 
parties,” says Mary Ourisman, 
who often hosts fund-raisers and 
other functions. ABove: The pro- 
gression from drawing room to li- 
brary to dining room enhances the 
flow of spaces. Louis XV bureau plat, 


left, is from Le Cadet de Gascogne. 


LOO 


From the drawing room’s 
tall French doors, one can 
look straight into the trees 
of a nearby park. The furni- 
ture includes a set of Louis 
XV armchairs that Mary 
Ourisman found recently at 
auction as well as some of 
the English and American 


pieces that the couple have 
had for years. Comfortable 
upholstered chairs and sofas 
meld gracefully with the an- 
tiques to form casual groups 
against a background of art- 
works, including an eigh- 
teenth-century sporting scene 
by John Sartorius and a Hud- 


son River landscape by Al- 
bert Bierstadt. 

“The person who planned 
this house wanted it to be 
like a European house,” re- 
marks Mary Ourisman. In 
fact, it is she, working with 
landscape architect Rodney 
Robinson, who has created 








The dining toom, which opens 
onto a terrace used in spring and 
summer, features a coromandel 
screen and a Savonnerie-style car- 
pet. Drapery and valance fabric is 
from Clarence House, as are the 
tape trim and the velvet on the 


chairs. Scalamandré valance fringe. 


Sconces, David Duncan Antiques. 


what few European houses 
possess—a series of level ter- 
races that extend up the 
steeply sloping site. There is 
one just off the drawing 
room. In spring and summer 
guests gather on a patio 
shaded by ginkgo trees and 
fragrant with the smell of 


herbs. Wrought iron plant- 
ers are filled with flowers, 
and water flowing from a 
high stone fountain keeps 
the air fresh even on the 
hottest Washington day. 

No wonder the owners are 
able to give such large par- 
ties. “I prefer big parties 





to small ones,” says Mary 
Ourisman. One can see why 
she is able to entertain 
groups so easily as one pro- 
ceeds from the drawing 
room to the dining room, 
passing first through a small 
library filled with the ar- 
chitectural and horticultural 
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Lert: Hampton reworked the first- 
floor library and installed the pine 
paneling and bookshelves. “It was 
the ugliest room in the house until 
Mark remodeled it,” says Mary 
Ourisman. Drapery and valance 
fabric, Cowtan & Tout. The sofa 
fringe and cording are from Chris- 
topher Norman. Stark sisal carpet. 


books the Ourismans collect. 
There, on a fine Agra carpet, 
stands a George III lacquered 
coromandel commode. “It’s 
one of two favorites from Sis- 
ter Parish’s sale,” says Hamp- 
ton. “They’re pieces that I’ve 
known for thirty-five years 
and now love seeing in a 
new setting with a new life 
ahead of them.” 

The dining room contains 
the same delicate molding as 
the drawing room and an- 
other fine antique fireplace 
and mantel, this one in lime- 
stone. On the floor is a flow- 
ered carpet made to order, 
its design based on an eigh- 
teenth-century Savonnerie. 
Mary Ourisman likes this 
carpet not only for its soft 
colors but for its practical- 


ABOVE: A staircase curves grace- 
fully from the first floor to the 
fourth floor. The second-floor li- 
brary, which separates the drawing 
room and the dining room, holds 
the couple’s collections of books 
and Chinese Export porcelain. 
Carpet is Agra. Ebonized bureau 
plat and stool are 19th century. 


ity. “I never worry about 
the dogs,” she says. “They 
can’t hurt it.” 

For groups, round tables 
can also be set up in the 
library. Another terrace pro- 
vides a pleasant solution 
for overflow. 

“The greatest luxury of all 
is the master suite,” notes 
Hampton. Located on the 
third floor, the master bed- 
room is composed from what 
was once two rooms. The 
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Lert: The master bedroom, previ- 
ously two rooms, occupies the 
third floor. The draperies were re- 
produced from some at Blair 
House, the president’s guesthouse. 
Painted chest is Italian. Old World 
Weavers drapery fabric; Sca- 
lamandré drapery sheer and fau- 
teuil fabric. Houlés fauteuil trim. 


windows open to a vista high 
across the park, and balconies 
on the southern side extend 
the view. Mary Ourisman is 
especially pleased with the 
draperies in the master bed- 
room, which she had copied 
from some at Blair House, 
the president’s guesthouse in 
Washington. She currently 
serves on Blair House’s board 
of directors and had admired 
the draperies when the house 
was restored, a project that 
was overseen in part by Mark 
Hampton (see Architectural 
Digest, October 1988). 

Next to the master bed- 
room are two spacious dress- 
ing rooms: Mandell Ouris- 
man’s is very masculine in 
tone, while his wife’s is ro- 
mantic and very feminine. A 
small family sitting room 
(“This is where we sit in our 
robes and watch television,” 
says Mary Ourisman) and a 
comfortable guest suite com- 





ABOVE: Landscape architect Rod- 
ney Robinson created a garden be- 
hind the house, adding terraces to 
suit the property’s steep slope. “The 
site offered opportunities,” says 
Robinson. “Originally there was 
very little room between the house 
and the landscape—we ended up 
carving the patio out of the hill.” 


plete the third floor. The 
fourth floor features a guest 
bedroom, an exercise room 
and staff quarters. 

The modest Mary Ouris- 
man would probably dislike 
the use of the adjective grand 
to describe her residence, but 
her European town house is 
remarkably grand. It has 
known many owners in the 
past and had been serving as 
the headquarters of a foun- 
dation when the Ourismans 
found it. It has not only worn 
well through six and a half 
decades of use but is today 
one of the most admired pri- 
vate houses in the capital. 0 
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ROSS BLECKNER 
ON LONG ISLAND 


THE ARTIST TAKES ON*TFRUMAN CAPOTE’S 
FORMER HOUSE IN SAGAPONACK 


he visual life of a 

writer is different 

from the visual 

life of a painter.” 
So states Ross Bleckner, and 
in the case of his summer 
house in Sagaponack on 
Long Island, that statement 
has a particular resonance. 
The artist, whose darkly lu- 
minous canvases have made 
him one of the foremost 
painters of his generation 
and who was the subject of a 


“T always envisioned myself living 
in a farmhouse,” says Ross Bleck- 
ner (right), who bought Truman Ca- 
pote’s house on Long Island. “But 
this had a beach/Bauhaus look.” 
BeLow: Alan Wanzenberg expand- 
ed the original box structure with a 
two-story addition and new porch. 








1995 retrospective mounted | 
at the Guggenheim Museum, 
spends the summer months 
in a house that was originally 
built in 1962 by Truman 
Capote (see Architectural Di- 
gest, January/February 1976), 
in an area that was devoted 
mainly to potato fields and 
farmland. 

Those potato fields have 
almost disappeared under a 
tide of construction, but four 
of the six densely planted 


Opposite: “Capote’s colors weren’t 
practical for me,” says the artist. “I 
wanted a more uniform look. The 
beauty is in the relationship of the 
materials to one another.” A Par- 
sons table that belonged to Capote: 
sits alongside the living room win- 
dow. Lee Jofa upholstery fabric. 





Architecture by Alan Wanzenberg, Al4/Interior Design by fed Johnson and Jaime Rojo 
Landscape Design by Edwina von Gal/Text by Pilar Viladas/Photography by Durston Saylor 
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Lert: “Most artists are homebod- 
ies, and their environment has to 
be conducive to the way they want 
to think,” says Bleckner. Jaime 
Rojo, who designed the interiors 
with Jed Johnson, placed Christian 
Astuguevieille’s rope chest under 
an artwork by Toba Khedoori. 


acres that were once Ca- 


pote’s (and that were willed 
to a local nature conservan- 
cy) are now Bleckner’s, and 
they provide a private refuge 


in the place that Capote — 


likened to “Kansas with a sea 
breeze.” And although the 
house’s two owners diverge 
on matters of taste, they es- 
sentially agree when it comes 
to a vision of how creative 
people should live. 

When Bleckner acquired 
the property, he brought in 
New York architect Alan 
Wanzenberg and his part- 
ner, the late designer Jed 
Johnson, to expand the “boxy 
little structure,” with its dou- 
ble-height living room, gal- 
lery sitting area, tiny first- 
floor bedroom and lean-to 
screen porch, that had been 
Capote’s house. 

“T wanted to preserve the 
feeling of dilapidated com- 
fort,” explains Bleckner, “but 
without the dilapidated. I 
wanted to keep its modesty.” 
Bleckner’s goal was uncanni- 
ly reminiscent of Capote’s: 
He declared that his house 
was “designed to look unfin- 
ished. I call it ‘run-down 
comfort.’” 


Lert: “We used V-groove paneling 
to provide a subtle rhythm and tex- 
ture to the walls,” says Wanzen- 
berg. A flower painting by Donald 
Baechler hangs in the new dining 
room, which has a Stickley table 
and chairs. In the entrance hall is 
an English Arts and Crafts table. 


OpposiTE: Wanzenberg repeated 
the Douglas fir used for the win- 
dows and doors in the stair railing. 
“Its simplicity exemplifies our de- 
sign intent—subtle changes in pat- 
terns,” he says. Hanging in the 
landing is Ceremony, Bleckner’s 
1989 studies for a Japanese book. 




















| “I WANTED TO PRESERVE THE FEELING OF 
DILAPIDATED COMFORT; BUT WITHOUT THE DILAPIDATED. 
I WANTED TO KEEP ITS MODESTY.” 
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Asove: “We kept the original foot- 
print of the house but added a 
more comfortable bedroom,” says 
Bleckner. A 1930s Caucasian 
Soumak rug is in the master bed- 
room, which is located on the sec- 
ond floor of the new addition and 
has views toward the Atlantic. 


Modesty, Bleckner ac- 
knowledges, is something of 
an anomaly in the Hamp- 
tons. “Many people would 
have considered this house a 
teardown. It’s by no means a 
historic structure, but it did 
have a spirit worth respect- 
ing, if only because of its 
artistic legacy. That’s part of 
its charm.” 

Maintaining that modesty 
was a challenge to Wanzen- 
berg, who says that when he 





showed Bleckner the initial 
drawings of his design, the 
artist called it “too right” and 
told the architect to “mess it 
up” a bit. “The big lesson 
that Ross taught me,” ex- 
plains Wanzenberg, “was to 
give the house a more eccen- 
tric quality.” 

Wanzenberg’s redesign 
replaced the lean-to screen 
porch next to the living room 
with a dining room and a 
master suite above (a new 


Opposite: “The rooms I like have a 
pristine quality—they give the illu- 
sion of having healing properties,” 
Bleckner says. “Order, logic, clarity, 
are soothing to me.” A 1940s Hick- 
ory chair sits next to the bath, 
which has a concrete rim, as does 
the vanity reflected in the mirror. 








porch was placed to the side } 
of the dining room). The” 
addition is topped with a 
shed roof that evokes the re-— 
gion’s architectural vernacu-_ | 
lar, and an overhang that | 
shades the house from the 
south light ties the old and jj 
new together. 

Wanzenberg took the tall 
window in the living room, 
turned it on its side and re- 
peated it twice, once in each 
of the new rooms, the better’ 
to frame views of the At- 
lantic. “The original build- 
ing was very introverted,” 
recalls Wanzenberg, who 
worked with project archi- 
tect Brian Billings. “We 
wanted to open it up.” Each 
window has similar propor- 
tions but different combina- 
tions of fixed and movable 
glass to make them seem 
less matched. In the spirited 
give-and-take between client 
and architect, Bleckner asked 
Wanzenberg to make the 
windows larger and “less ele- 
gant”—an unusual request 
coming from,a client, but 
Bleckner was drawn to Wan- 
zenberg’s and Johnson’s work 
precisely because of its as- 
sured understatement. 

The materials of the house 
underscore the less-is-more 
theme. “A lot of attention was 
given to the materials,” notes 
Wanzenberg, “but they were 
made to look as if no atten- 
tion was given to them.” 
Outside, that meant vertical 
cedar siding that will weather 
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Top: “The studio is based on the 
agricultural barns of Sagaponack,” 
says Wanzenberg, who left the 
board-and-batten siding natural. 
“Clerestory windows face north, 
and behind the sliding barn doors 
are glass doors that can be manipu- 
lated like a camera lens for light.” 


Asove: The marshy four-acre 
property “was completely over- 
grown,” says Bleckner. Landscape 
designer Edwina von Gal “kept its 
wildness but made it functional,” 
he says. “She knows I’m not a 
‘flower’ person, that I wanted to 
keep the grounds uncluttered.” 


to a silvery gray, Douglas fir 


doors and windows, and 
white-painted trim. Inside, it 
meant lime-washed cedar 
paneling, wide-plank floors, 
wood and painted steel stair 
railings and countertops of 
soapstone and concrete. 

A similar aesthetic per- 
vades Bleckner’s shed-roofed 


studio, which Wanzenberg 
designed to resemble “a ge- 
neric storage building or 
barn.” Turned on the diago- 
nal to make it look “more 
picturesque, as if it had been 
there a long time,” in Wan- 
zenberg’s words, the studio 
has north-facing clerestory 
windows and sliding barn 








doors. Low ledges inside that 
contain heating vents also 
provide a convenient place 
for Bleckner to prop up his 
canvases. 

Edwina von Gal’s land- 
scape design, which “edit- 
ed” the overgrown property 
while playing up its best fea- 
tures and adding discrete ar- 


eas of single planting materi- 
als, responded to Bleckner’s 
call for “things that are 
honed down, almost plain, 
but with restricted flourish- 
es.” Adds von Gal, “The 
landscape doesn’t look ap- 
plied to the site.” 

When it came to decorat- 
ing the house, any similarity 


between the two owners 
evaporated. “For me it’s a 
bore to use a decorator,” 
Capote said. “I know exactly 
what I want. I don’t care 
about having someone come 
in and tell me what I need. I 
know.” Bleckner, on the other 
hand, describes himself as 

continued on page 184 


“A studio has to be very straight- 
forward—a clean open space with 
good light and high ceilings,” says 
Bleckner, at work on his recent se- 
ries of flower paintings. “I’m using 
more color, and I have to be in my 
studio to understand the direc- 
tion that my work is going.” 
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| Interior Design by Nicholas Haslam 
| Text by Sally Griffiths 


Photography by Simon Upton 





icholas Haslam is 

one of the most 

successful and au- 

thoritative advis- 
ers in the tricky world of taste 
and treasure in England. His 
renown may not rival that of 
Elton John and Princess Di- 
ana, but Haslam’s is a key 
name in the worlds of the 
rich, fashionable and famous 
when they embellish their old 
homes or start from scratch 
with a brand-new penthouse. 

Such renown might sug- 
gest that Haslam’s ideas are 
concerned only with gran- 
deur and marble-floored 
entrance halls, but his popu- 
larity is actually based on an 
extraordinary range of de- 
signs—small flats to vast en- 
filades, holiday hideouts to 
city apartments. 

There could be no better 
introduction to the Haslam 
oeuvre than his own London 
apartment, a metropolitan 
retreat from his crushing 
quotidian rounds. It is there 
that he rests when he cannot 
get back to his beautiful 
Hampshire residence, a one- 
time hunting lodge. 

The center of Haslam’s 
working life is his beguiling 
shop in Pimlico, which is run 
by his partner, Paolo Mo- 
schino. The decorating side 
of the business is housed in 
the basement, where the two 
endlessly discuss and develop 
their current projects. 

Two years ago they decid- 
ed to bid farewell to their 
rented apartment in London 
and seek a small pied-a-terre. 
“A major proviso was that 
whatever we found should 
afford a clear exit to the west 
so that we could be in Hamp- 


“The whole place is infused with a 
filtered light that appears constant 
by day and night,” notes Haslam. 
“The muted tones chosen for all 
the furnishings offer various repe- 
titions of that one theme.” LEFT: 
A pair of framed African Kuba 
cloths add an exotic accent to the 
monochromatic living room. 
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“T wanted to achieve a flowing, uni- 
form sense of light and color,” says 
interior designer Nicholas Haslam, 
describing the London apartment 
he shares with his partner, Paolo 
Moschino. ABoveE: Haslam, left, 
and Moschino. BELow: A bust of 
Apollo rests next to an English Arts 
and Crafts bowl in the living room. 
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Opposite: A 1930 architectural 
watercolor of the plan for Scarbor- 
ough hangs in the living room 
above a 19th-century Italian walnut 
commode. One of the Japanese- 
style screens conceals the televi- 
sion and stereo equipment. Colefax 
and Fowler chair cushion fabric. 


shire fairly speedily,” recalls 
Haslam. They began an ar- 
duous search, but to no avail. 
Then they were sent details 
of a luxurious apartment in 
Kensington. Needless to say, 
inspection presented them 
with a seedy first-floor flat 
on one of London’s busiest 
roads. “I refused to consider 
the place,” recounts Haslam, 
“but Paolo saw its possibili- 
ties and finally convinced me 
that it really was exactly what 
we were looking for. In the 
end I was won over by the 








Asove: A fiberglass Parthenon 
frieze joins Gothick hall chairs in 
the dining area of the living room. 
“The asymmetrical picture of ruins 
was inspired by a friend’s tiny Dali 
drawing in a gold frame by Jean 
Cocteau.” Haslam fashioned the 
chandelier from branches. 


Lerr: Two Kuba cloth hangings 
provide a backdrop in the hall for a 
velvet-topped studded iron table, 
on which are arranged Victorian 
metal tazzi, a gilt-metal monkey, 

a stone bowl, obelisks and an archi- 
tectural fragment of a head. 


large patio at the rear of the 
building, for which he was so 
skilled a propagandist. Now 
in the summer months the 
patio is the heart of our quieter 
and giddier entertainments.” 

The apartment, consisting 
of four small rooms, was in 
poor decorative order, al- 
though no structural alter- 
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“The main objective was overall 
simplicity—to have a practical 

and relaxing atmosphere,” says 
Haslam. “The strong architectural 
shapes of most of the furniture 
help to enliven the boxy rooms.” 
BeLow: A contemporary watercol- 
or of feathers and eggs borders the 
cedar-louvered study window. 


ations were necessary. Un- 
sightly arches and niches 
were either removed or sim- 
ply blocked. In the center of 
the living-cum-dining room, 
one large arch was retained. 
“My original plan, from 
which I never deviated, was 
to design the flat so that our 
rooms of modest size ap- 
peared to merge into one big 
layout,” explains Haslam. 
“This effect was achieved 
by painting the entire place 
off-white. This undoubtedly 
sponsored the feeling of 
space and light we yearned 
for, a vision made real by the 
use of ivory, chalk, putty and 
cream. These colors also 
formed the basic tones for 
our upholstery and draperies.” 
Throughout the rooms, 
windows are fitted with slat- 
ted cedar blinds, and simple 
dress draperies soften any 
hint of harsh lines. In the liv- 
ing room, for example, cal- 
ico underdrapes from a pre- 
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vious residence have been in- 
corporated. These are tied to 
a cream-painted pole with 
masses of tiny off-white bows. 
“[ started using linen and cal- 
ico for the houses of others 
fifteen years ago—long be- 
fore such a usage became 
fashionable—hence my en- 
thusiastic response when I saw 
how right this was in our very 
own home,” says Haslam. 

As the fireplace had been 
removed during a renova- 
tion in the sixties, proposed 
seating areas seemed devoid 
of any worthwhile focal point. 
To overcome the problem, 
Haslam introduced a pair of 

continued on page 183 


Ricut: “There’s a patterned fabric 
covering the master bedroom walls 
only to contrast with the spareness 
of all the other spaces and to give 

a cool, comfortable heart to the 
apartment.” A 19th-century French 
watercolor is displayed above the 
antique Russian bed. Brunschwig 
& Fils chair cushion fabric. 
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By Michael Peppiatt 


Lert: Screen, Pierre de Maria, 
1925. Wood, lacquer and pewter; 
56%" x 76%". Originally brought to 
Europe from Japan in the 16th 
century, the art of lacquer was re- 
discovered by modernist French 
designers during the 1920s. Ga- 
lerie Maria de Beyrie, Paris. 


Ricut: Vases, Jean Dunand, circa 
1925. Metal, lacquer and eggshell; 
94" x 3". Metal and lacquer; 64" x 
8". The lacquering process requires 
painstaking care and many periods 
of waiting while the coats dry. Du- 
nand wrote that it is “a labor of pure 
patience.” Delorenzo, New York. 


Oo material was 

too sumptuous 

or exotic for the 

designers who 
evolved and perfected the 
Art Déco style in Paris dur- 
ing the 1920s. The veneers 
that they chose to apply to 
their furniture read like an 
ode to luxury: amaranth, ma- 
cassar ebony, palisander. And 
these precious sheets of wood 
were often inlaid with sil- 
ver, sharkskin and mother- 
of-pearl or highlighted with 
cabochons of amethyst and 
lapis lazuli. Yet despite this 
extravagance in materials and 
the infinite pains they took 
in crafting each piece, the 
greatest Art Déco designers 
tended toward an overall ex- 
pression of sober harmony. 
An aesthetic of restraint pre- 
vails, with surface decoration 
serving the deeper, nobler 
requirements of line and vol- 
ume. Small matter that a 
desk by a renowned cabi- 


RiGutT: Panel, Jacques Nam, circa 
1930. Wood and lacquer; 26" x 
15%". An artist who worked in vari- 
ous media, Nam did several pieces 
in lacquer. Cats were often the 
subjects of his work, as in a panel 
displaying an Oriental aesthetic. 
Pruskin Gallery, London. 
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Asove: Table, Eileen Gray, 1925. 
Wood, lacquer, ivory and ebony; 30%" 
x 36". Like Jean Dunand, Gray 
studied the art of lacquer with the 


Japanese master Sougawara. She 


applied the technique in many com- 
missions, including a table made 
for Jacques Doucet. Vallois, Paris. 





GARY MCKINNIS 


ABOVE RiGutT: Panel, Gaston Priou, 
circa 1929. Wood and lacquer; 21" 
x 29". Priou’s panels usually fea- 
tured scenes set in exotic land- 
scapes of jungles and mountains, as 
in one depicting the procession of 
an Eastern potentate. Calderwood 
Gallery, Philadelphia. 


Lert: Sideboard, Emile-Jacques 
RuhlImann and Jean Dunand, with 
artwork by Jean Lambert-Rucki, 
1925. Wood and lacquer; 77" x 98". 
Ruhlmann, the leading Parisian fur- 
niture designer of the 1920s, fre- 
quently asked Dunand to add lacquer 
to his pieces. Delorenzo, New York. 








netmaker like Emile-Jacques 
Ruhlmann could cost (even 
in the designer’s lifetime) as 
much as a decent house. Ex- 
pense was secondary. Exqui- 
site taste was all. 

Given their delight in re- 
strained opulence, it is hardly 
surprising that lacquer should 
have been so admired by the 
designers and craftsmen of 
the time. Lacquer perfectly 
embodied the blend of luxu- 
ry and formality to which the 
most accomplished Art Déco 
designers aspired. It was no- 
toriously difficult and costly 
to produce, but it had a flaw- 


less simplicity. Its hard gloss 
also gave it a very modern 
feel, even though it was an 
ancient technique concen- 
trated, in the West at least, in 
the hands of a few experts. 
Although it had been used 
for centuries in the Orient, 
the technique of lacquer mak- 
ing was not fully mastered in 
Europe until the early eigh- 
teenth century. It had its 
greatest success, perhaps pre- 
dictably, in France. After a 
while it was so much in vogue 
that no stylish house could 
be without a lacquered screen 
or commode, and the po- 


Es 


sition of “varnisher to the 
king” was created. Once the 
French Revolution toppled 
the ancien régime, however, 
the technique—with all its 
aristocratic associations—fell 
into disfavor; and when ear- 
ly-twentieth-century design- 
ers took a fresh interest in 
its possibilities, almost no 
craftsmen remained who were 
able to produce it. 

This state of affairs would 
have been less daunting if 
the art of lacquer had not 
required so much care and 
skill. To achieve an accept- 
able surface, at least twen- 


ty applications of lacquer 
must be made, with each lay- 
er taking several days to dry 
before it can be rubbed down 
and polished in preparation 
for the next coat. Tradition- 
ally, the all-important drying 
process had to take place in 
a darkened room kept damp 
by streams of water flowing 
continuously down the walls. 
To make things more com- 
plicated, ancient lore de- 
creed that only during the 
full moon would lacquer dry 

most successfully. 
It fell to the Swiss-born 
continued on page 184 
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DIRK LOHAN 


REDEFINING THE TOWN HOUSE FORMAT IN CHICAGO 


Interior Design by Carolyn Pilkington/ Text by Joseph Giovannini 


Photography by Fon Miller/Hedrich Blessing 


y husband was in the car 
driving when he heard 
two architects discussing 
our new house on public 
radio,” recollects his wife, basking in the 
light of the soaring three-story atrium 
of their town house. “So he called me at 
my office and told me to listen to the 


program. The architects were standing 


there in front of the house.” 

[he design broadcast live to the na- 
tion is a stone-and-steel controversy 
built next to the old Wrigley Mansion 
in Chicago’s exclusive Lincoln Park, 
a designated historic district. With var- 
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iously angled facets built in differ- 
ent shades and textures of granite, all 
set among cubes of opaque glass the 
color of ash, the chiseled fagade in- 
vokes a Demoiselle d’Avignon: It could 
be the Cubist architecture that never 
really happened. 

“The two architects were talking 
about the design’s contextuality,” says 
project architect Perry Janke, former- 
ly of the Chicago firm Lohan Asso- 
ciates. “They interpreted context very 
literally in terms of the architectural 
neighbors, and they didn’t like what 
they saw.” 





“Tt’s a contemporary interpreta- 
tion of Mies’s principles,” says Dirk 
Lohan of a residence his firm de- 
signed for art collectors amid a row 
of brownstones in Chicago. ABOVE: 
The front elevation, made of rect- 
angular volumes of glass and gran- 
ite, “is like a sculptural relief.” 


The narrow urban site, facing walls 
on three sides, “demanded a space 
that flows vertically as well as hori- 
zontally.” Opposite: A three-story 
atrium, which branches off to pri- 
vate rooms, extends through the 
core of the house and “brings in il- 
lumination from the upper level.” 














The open plan and use of transpar- 
ent materials allow multiple per- 
spectives of the works. “The house 
was conceived as an understated 
backdrop for the art,” notes Lohan. 
OpposiTe: Steve Hansen’s Park 
Bench and Nadia Klionsky’s Keys 
are visible from the living room. 


The wife is amused. “My father col- 
lected contemporary art and amassed a 
very large collection,” she recalls. “He 
had a genius for discovering artists, in- 
cluding Rauschenberg, Rosenquist and 
Oldenburg, who were at the time all 
unknown. He liked to buy things that 
made people say, ‘Oh, that’s horrible, I 
can’t believe you bought that!’” So it 
was important to me that people ques- 
tion this house—even to the point of 
disliking it. If it were normal and in- 
tellectually accessible, ’'d have failed in 
my mission.” 

A truism whispered among architects 
is that a design can only be as good as its 
client, and these clients brought highly 
trained eyes and a clear aesthetic man- 
date to the drafting table. “I interviewed 
many architects,” says the wife, who is a 
psychologist. “Some wanted to build a 
museum for our collection, some want- 
ed to separate the art from the house, 
and others came up with traditional 
contemporary concepts, which weren’t 
exciting to me. I wanted to build a 
sculpture to hold our art collection, but 
a sculpture that would also be a house. 
That was very difficult.” Several years 
ago a friend suggested that Janke might 
have the sensibilities she was looking 
for. She gave him a call. 

“The wife cared very strongly about 
many issues and constantly changed 
things,” says Dirk Lohan, whose firm is 
the successor to that of his grandfather 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. “I feel she’s 
as much the creator as Perry. Her vision 
was a house with fluid, organic spaces, 
so that you move from one area to an- 
other without passing through doors. 
That comes out of our particular tradi- 
tion.” The great precedent he cites is 


¥ 


RiGuT: Expansive windows in the 
living room, made from a special 
one-way glass, permit both privacy 
and views of Lincoln Park. By the 
front door is an oil by Paul Signac; 
No. 10 by Morris Louis hangs over 
the entrance; James Rosenquist’s 
Director’s Chair is on the landing. 








“[ WANTED TO BUILD A SCULPTURE TO Anown Carols na 


. | ae z selected the fabrics, carpeting and 
HOLD OUR ART COLLECTION.” some ofthe freestanding furniture 
throughout, chose a salmon hue for 
the master bedroom, “one of the 
few spaces that aren’t gray.” LEFT: 
The master bath features a mesh 
sculpture, Torso by Eric Boyer. 


Mies’s Barcelona pavilion, built in the 
late 1920s, a dynamic composition of 


™ ae es eee — i) e °° 
= 1 shifted planes constructed of marble 
—— i Eo “T wanted our house to be a sequence 


ae We of floating planes,” the wife explains, 


= / F | ‘i 
“i ; "| “and here very few planes actually touch 
 - ; 7] each other. I think that creates a tension 
: = : a and energy missing when walls simply 


join each other in corners.” 
The requirements of the site—a long 
narrow lot—demanded classic town 
continued on page 185 


Opposite: “Although the scale of 
the residence and the way it sits 

on the site are sympathetic to the 
neighboring houses,” says Lohan, 
“the silver tones of the granite, 
metal and glass set it apart from the 
stones and bricks right and left.” 
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s an independent 

movie producer and 

an art collector who 

often commissions 

work, Daniel Melnick knows 

how to cajole, convince and 

challenge people, including 

himself. Well known for cre- 

ating the look of such films as 

All That Jazz, Straw Dogs, Al- 

tered States, Footloose and L.A. 

Story, Melnick, like any good 

producer, also knows how to 
be flexible. 

When changes in Los An- 

geles building codes forced 

the former studio chieftain 


In Los Angeles, producer Daniel 
Melnick worked with furniture 
and interior designer James Peter 
Jennings to create a comfortable 
setting for his collections. “I want- 
ed a home, not a gallery.” ABOVE: 
Melnick near a Roy Lichtenstein 
relief and a ring by Bruce Nauman. 


»>RODUCTION VALUES 


to abandon his plans for an 
art loft addition to his resi- 
dence above Sunset Boule- 
vard, he simply bought the 
house he had rented for the 
expected duration of con- 
struction. That house, a six- 
room, 4,000-square-foot aerie 
snuggled into the Hollywood 
Hills, belonged to a singer 
and actress who had recently 
moved into another house. 
But what to do with his art 
collection, which runs eclec- 
tically from Han Dynasty 
horses and Oceanic masks to 


Ellsworth Kelly, Hockney, 


Ricut: The living room features 
works by, from left, George Grosz, 
Peter Drake, Joe Andoe, Brad 
Durham and Jud Fine. In addition 
to the chairs and a sofa called the 
Melnique, Jennings designed the 
ottoman. “I made it in forty-eight 
hours for Dan’s first dinner party.” 


Interior Design by James Peter Fennings 
Text by Thomas Carney 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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DANIEL MELNICK’S COLLECTION IN THE HOLLYWOOD HILLS 
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Opposite: A Lichtenstein relief is 
in the living room above Léger’s Le 
Chapeau sur la Chaise and Hock- 
ney’s Panama Hat. A Nancy Reese 
oil is at right. Ming figures occupy 
a satellite dish that Jennings filled 
with black sand. “Dan can now 

get fifty channels with his table.” 





AsoveE: In the living room, Ed 
Ruscha’s Ship is set beneath Ken- 
neth Noland’s Twin Planes. Eques- 
trian sculpture is Tang. At right, a 
Han horse stands below Elsa 
Rady’s Still Life No. 4 and a Robert 
Courtright collage. On the floor, 
center, is a Takashi Naraha piece. 


pm 
ww 
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ind Franz Kline? “Be- 
cal it was Bauhaus, the 
other house was actually like 
a gallery,” says Melnick. “But 
this one I wanted to be more 
like a home.” 

New York born and bred, 
Melnick has a passion for art 
that extends practically back 
to his childhood. “When I 
was a kid, my twelve-years- 
older sister used to schlepp 
me to museums and concerts 
and give me a nickel for 
every real book I read. At 
some point the conditioning 
just took.” 

By then Melnick was en- 
rolled in the High School of 
Performing Arts in Manhat- 
tan (having convinced the 
faculty that if they were go- 
ing to teach young people 
the performing arts, they’d 
better teach some of them 
how to put on shows). “From 
fourteen to sixteen,” he con- 
tinues, “I spent every Satur- 
day at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in front of Guernica 
holding a battered copy of A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, waiting for a beautiful 
young waif to recognize a 
fellow traveler on the path of 
aesthetic development.” 

Despite minimal success in 
that endeavor, Melnick, who 
at different times ran both 
Columbia and MGM, used 
his first paycheck from the 
CBS mailroom to make a 
down payment on a Gia- 
cometti sculpture. “I sleep 
very irregularly,” he says. 
“Not that I can’t go back to 
sleep, but I can’t waste any 
more time. I like to stare at 
something until I begin to 
get it.” He buys art so he can 
have enough time with an 
object to figure out exactly 


The library/music room has such 
favorite objects as an antique French 
mirror given to Melnick by Doro- 
thy Rodgers and, ona shelf, a bust 
of a jacket and bow tie made by 
Billy Wilder. The piano holds a 
Han pottery horse. Leather-and- 
chrome chaises are by Le Corbusier. 
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what it means to him. At 
which point he often gives 
the piece away. 

Accustomed to working 
with writers and directors, 
Melnick, confronted with his 
new house, immediately be- 
gan looking for a collabora- 
tor. A few years before, he 
had wandered into the Los 
Angeles showroom of James 
Peter Jennings, a furniture 
designer and fabricator who 
had been an antiques dealer 
in his native England and was 
starting to take on more in- 
terior design projects. Struck 
by Jennings’s sense of scale 
and color, the producer asked 
him to come have a look at 
his new house. 

“It was amazingly horri- 
ble,” Jennings remembers. 
“The whole place was white, 
and it had red mahogany 
built-ins. Dan wanted sug- 
gestions, so I made a few.” 

The producer’s art would, 
of course, dictate the palette 
of the house. Melnick and 
Jennings would stand for 
hours in the main room 
mentally placing paintings 
and objects and trying to find 
a neutral background that 
would be kind to the art. 
They ended up discovering 
the perfect color from four 
strands in a piece of fabric. 
“Everything was discussed 
several times,” says Jennings. 
“Nothing was done on a 
whim, and when a whim 
came up, that whim was dis- 
cussed ten times. But Dan 
has incredible taste. I had 
great fun finding ways to 
work within his parameters.” 

Jennings designed and 
manufactured chairs, sofas, 
the bed—almost every piece 
of furniture in the house. “It 
was ever so easy to do,” he 
adds with a laugh. “We on- 
ly upholstered everything 
two or three times.” Included 
was a kilim-upholstered otto- 
man of Honduras mahoga- 
ny dubbed the Normandie, 
which Jennings created in 

continued on page 185 
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Lert: Jennings designed the four- 
poster in the master bedroom and, 
at Melnick’s request, added the 
mantel. “I said, ‘Why not steel?’” 
Jennings recalls. “I had to blow- 
torch it to get the right finish.” 
Melnick believes the pre-Colum- 


bian mask, right, was seen by Miro. 


ABOVE: Kenneth Noland’s chevron 
rug hangs in the dressing room, 
which also contains a 19th-century 
Japanese teapot and a Native 
American rug. The box and golden 
horseshoe are by Nancy Reese. 
Cedar piece is by Kadonaga. 


Rint: Also in the dressing room 
are a late-18th-century Japanese 
calligraphy screen and a reading 
chair that Jennings fashioned to 
conform to Melnick’s body. Atop 
the antique Japanese lacquered 
container is a bowl by Elsa Rady. 
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A DOWNTOWN AXIS 1 


Ricut: “They liked the open lay- 
out of their loft but wanted to de- 
fine the spaces within it for living, 
dining, cooking and playing mu- 
sic,” says architect Peter Budeiri of 
the Manhattan residence he reno- 
vated for Cal and Annette Johnson 
(below, with the architect, right). 
The carpets are from Safavieh. 
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ineteen eighty- 

one was the year 

of living dan- 

gerously for Cal 
and Annette Johnson. They 
moved to New York from a 
secure and quiet life as aca- 
demics in the Midwest to em- 
bark on new careers. He had 
given up his job as a profes- 
sor of mathematics to join a 
prominent brokerage firm. 
She had been teaching col- 
lege English but went back 
for a law degree and became 
the legal counsel to an emi- 
nent university. They were 
equally game for adventure 
when it came to buying a 
new home. The Johnsons and 
their three Persian cats might 
have settled comfortably in- 
to a genteel, suburban house 
like the one they’d left, but 
instead they bought a raw 
loft space in lower Manhat- 
tan, in what was then still 
uncharted territory for resi- 
dential living. 

Their loft, says \nnette 
Johnson, “was like a big 
handball court.” They knew 
they needed professional 
help to make it livable, but 
“we didn’t know how to deal 
with New York architects.” 
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Architecture by Peter Budeiri, AIA 


DIVIDING AND CONQUERING Text by Fudith Thurman 
OPEN SPACES IN A NEW YORK LOFT Photography by Durston Saylor 




















Opposite: “The intersection of the 
two major architectural elements, a 
circulation spine and a circular arc, 
occurs at the curved portal and 
draws you into the living spaces be- 
yond,” says Budeiri, who bleached 
the oak floor along the spine for 
emphasis. Frank Gehry chairs sur- 
round the Budeiri-designed table. 


Asove: Hung by steel rods, the 
kitchen shelves “appear to float,” 
he says. “And the horizontal bands 
become a visual motif that carries 
throughout the apartment.” White 
panels conceal additional book- 
shelves. A GE microwave is above 
the oven. Jenn-Air cooktop. Sub- 
Zero refrigerator. Safavieh carpet. 


She had recently taken up 
photography and wanted a 
darkroom, and the architect 
they hired talked them in- 
to building one “smack in 
the center of the space,” she 
says. “There was a loft bed 
on top of it. We called it 
“The Concept’—we were that 
naive. A year later I gave up 
photography.” 

The good-natured couple 
lived with the absurd ‘Con- 
cept’ for ten years, growing 
to love their Hopperesque 
view of a pawnshop and 
Sneaker City and “forg- 
ing bonds” with the oth- 





er pioneers in their coop. 
When they weren’t working, 
they played music together, 
climbed mountains, char- 
tered sailboats and some- 
times wished that they had 
a country house. “We were 
looking for peace,” says An- 
nette Johnson. Finally, they 
decided to create that peace 
within their own walls. It 
was, in a way, a break with 
the past as definitive as the 
one that brought them East: 
“We knew it meant start- 
ing over,” she says. So they 
crated their art and their 
library of three thousand 


books, gave all of their Vic- 
torian oak furniture to the 
cat-sitter, sold their piano 
and moved into a sublet for 
six months while their loft 
was gutted. 

This time, however, they 
engaged an architect—Peter 
Budeiri of New York-based 
Peter Budeiri and Associates 
—who was willing to listen, 
to experiment and to collab- 
orate with them rather than 
imposing his own signature. 
“Peter came up with three 
totally different plans,” says 
Johnson, “which he referred 
to as Yesterday, Today and 
‘Tomorrow.” As much to their 
own surprise as to the ar- 
chitect’s delight, they chose 
Tomorrow—a design, ac- 
cording to Budeiri, “with two 
major architectural elements, 
a spine and a circular arc, 
which intersect to define 
the different living spaces 
within the loft.” It preserved 
the feeling of openness that 
had originally attracted the 
Johnsons to loft life while 
establishing separate zones 
for living and dining, read- 
ing and conversation, with 
the place of honor reserved 
for a newly acquired Stein- 
way grand. 

Despite the fact that the 
loft is relatively modest in 
scale—1,800 square feet—the 
very rigorous and thematic 
geometry of the architec- 
ture produces, paradoxical- 
ly, a very fluid sense of 
space. The effect, in plan, is 
of a great light beam from 
an invisible beacon cutting 
a swath through the apart- 
ment. “The odd angles of 
the building were a giv- 
en,” says Budeiri. “The real 
challenge was to give them 
unity. I’ve moved away, in 
the course of my career, 
from the artifices of post- 
modernism toward a more 
classically modern style.” 
When asked to define his 
aesthetic goals, he does so 
succinctly: “Lightness, sim- 
plicity, translucence.” 
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Budeiri has achieved them 
by floating the tiers of maple 
shelving that define the arc 
and by using contrasting 
flooring materials—bleached 
oak and warm maple—to 
highlight the spine. The pale 
woodwork, pastel upholstery, 
natural stone, frosted glass, 
diffused lighting and sensu- 
ous furnishings—some de- 
signed for the space, some 
shopped for with the clients— 
further soften the starkness 
of arc and angle. “The natu- 
ral elements,” says Budeiri, 
“bring a depth and richness 
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that one needs all the more 
in an urban setting.” 

This time around, the 
Johnsons were “much more 
involved” with the renova- 
tion, sophisticated about the 
process and articulate about 
their requirements. “The loft 
had to our 
weekend retreat as well as 
our primary residence,” says 
Johnson. “We wanted a feel- 
ing of nature, of light and 


function as 


air, the colors of a garden. 


[ showed Peter a piece of 


crewelwork done by my 
grandmother and asked him 


for the same palette: teal, 
rose, aqua, cream, apple and 
forest greens.” 

At first glance, the garden 
metaphor seems odd and 
even wishful as applied to 
the edited, brainy, modern, 
quintessentially downtown 
New York space, with its 
views of granite and neon. 
But a garden, Mr. Webster 
reminds us, is “an enclo- 
sure appropriated for grow- 
ing; a rich, well-cultivated 
spot.” The Johnsons and their 
architect have achieved pre- 
cisely that. 0 





Asove: The bedroom features 
Vlaicu Ionescu’s 1967 painting 

The Dogmatic Egg. Because of an 
awkward, obliquely angled exterior 
wall, Budeiri designed the bird’s- 
eye-maple bed to “sit square 
within the trapezoidal room.” 

The kilim is Macedonian. 


The loft building was recently des- 
ignated a New York City landmark. 
Opposite: In the master bath, 
Budeiri juxtaposed oversize white 
tiles with small green and even 
smaller gray mosaics. The bed- 
room’s cabinetry extends into the 
bath. American Standard toilet. 
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CONTEMPORARY an 
AMERICAN CERAMICS 


EXPLORING THE SCULPTURAL POTENTIAL OF POTTERY 


eramics is one of 
the most ancient of 
arts, but it remains 
perpetually resur- 
gent. Forever reinventing it- 
self yet flourishing in all sorts 
of traditional manifestations, 
the field of ceramics is char- 
acterized by eclecticism and 
a dynamic range of profes- 
sional activity. Clay can be 
hard, soft, sturdy or delicate; 
it can be formulated as earth- 
enware, stoneware or porce- 
lain, and each of these com- 
pounds can be shaped, fired 
and decorated in countless 
ways. Such properties and 
possibilities make clay a 
provocative material for art- 
ists to manipulate, whether 
they call themselves potters, 
ceramists or sculptors. No- 
where is the variety and vigor 
of ceramics more evident 
than on the American con- 
temporary scene. Thousands 
of practitioners, from figura- 
tive sculptors and social crit- 
ics such as Viola Frey and 
Richard Notkin to vessel mak- 
ers and functionalists such as 
Adrian Saxe and John Glick, 
are designing and producing 
clay objects whose permuta- 
tions and associations would 
have been unimaginable un- 
til a very few decades ago. 
In the early 1950s Ameri- 
can and English ceramists 














| 
STiLt Lire #57 UNTITLED 
Opposite: Elsa Rady, 1995. Por- ABOVE: Ruth Duckworth, 1995. Por- | 
celain on painted aluminum shelf; celain; 6%" x 8". Born in Germany, 
19/4" x 14%". Working exclusively Duckworth studied art in England 
in porcelain, Rady gracefully ex- before immigrating to Chicago in 
plores the enduring elements that 1964. Often unglazed, her works 
engage contemporary ceramists: are rooted in organic forms. “To 
color, shape, surface and propor- me, everything has something of the 
tion. Patricia Faure Gallery, Santa human figure in it,” she says. Garth | 
Monica, California. Clark Gallery, New York. | 
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#795 


Asove: Richard DeVore, 1996. 
Stoneware; 16%" x 10/4". Despite the 
informal appearance of his anthro- 
pomorphic pots, DeVore constructs 
his pieces only after he has estab- 
lished the relationships between 
structure and volume in drawings. 
Max Protetch Gallery, New York. 
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were largely under the influ- 
ence of the charismatic Ber- 
nard Leach, a British studio 
potter who made several im- 
portant lecture and demon- 
stration tours around the 
United States. Leach was a 
strict Constructivist when it 
came to clay: An advocate of 
the Oriental tradition of re- 
strained forms and earth col- 
ors, he espoused function- 
alism, which was never to 
be sacrificed to any other 
concerns. A pot required a 
utilitarian reason for exis- 
tence, but it also had to be 
beautiful, sensual, intimate 


and inviting to the touch. It 
was never to aspire to poly- 
chrome sculpture. 

Among Leach’s most tal- 
ented American disciples were 
the husband-and-wife team 
of Warren and Alix MacKen- 
zie, who apprenticed in his 
studio for several years. Alix 
MacKenzie died in 1962, but 
Warren MacKenzie contin- 
ues to be the foremost expo- 
nent of Leach’s philosophy. 
He creates pots, bowls, trays 
and plates for everyday use 
distinguished by their purity, 
repose, unaffectedness and 
tactility. MacKenzie is im- 





bued with a Zen-inspired 
veneration of the craft pro- 
cess as a journey and with 
the sensitivity of the artist’s 
touch. In his words, “the 
forms and surfaces... [that 
potters] create are made by 
the pressure and the grip of 
their hands on the clay.... 
this contact between maker 
and material can become a 
direct and moving experi- 
ence that may be shared by 
the users of the pot.” 

On one of his visits to 
the United States, Leach met 
Peter Voulkos, a ceramist 
who was destined to liberate 
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American pottery from its 
rigid obedience to European 
and Asian values. A tradition- 
al potter who had previously 
not quarreled with Leach’s 
approach, Voulkos was invit- 
ed to head the ceramics de- 
partment at Otis Art Insti- 
tute in Los Angeles in 1954. 
There, He proceeded to in- 
troduce the raw Expression- 
ist energies that he had ob- 
served in the new painting of 
the New York School, the 
free forms of Constructivist 
sculpture, the improvisatory 
methods of jazz and the ce- 

continued on page 187 
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Lerr: Warren MacKenzie, 1995. 
Stoneware; 13" in diameter. A cre- 
ator of functional pieces, MacKen- 
zie believes that “the craft of pot- 
tery is dependent upon the physical 
contact of the observer” and denies 
there are limitations on expression 
“just because a pot is a useful ob- 
ject.” Babcock Galleries, New York. 





PENTAGONAL 
VESSEL 


Top: John Mason, 1993. Stoneware; 
134" x 25". After years of produc- 
ing sculptures, Mason returned to 
vessel making in the 1980s, often 
incorporating patterns in colors in- 
spired by African art. Frank Lloyd 
Gallery, Santa Monica, California. 


GREEN WATER 
AFTERNOON 


ABOVE: Wayne Higby, 1990. Glazed 
ceramic; 12" x 20". Higby is best 
known for his raku ware landscape 
bowls, which create the illusion of a 
two-dimensional scene while occu- 
pying three-dimensional space. 
Helen Drutt, Philadelphia. 
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NEW PROGRAM 
IN LOS ANGELES 


REDESIGNING A CANYON HOUSE FOR 
A FRIENDS PRODUCER AND WRITER 


Interior Design by Lisa Killian fackson 
Text by Thomas Carney 
Photography by Dominique Vorillon 


“They wanted to feel relaxed as 
soon as they stepped inside,” says 
Lisa Killian Jackson of the Cliff 
May-designed Los Angeles house 
she reworked for television writer- 
producers David Crane and Jeffrey 
Klarik. ABove: A newly paved 
drive leads to the entrance. 


Asove Ricut: “The living room 
was broken up into two seating 
groups to create options for enter- 
taining,” notes Jackson. Clarence 
House sofa, daybed and ottoman fab- 
rics. Lee Jofa paisley and solid linen 
velvet. Brunschwig & Fils floral chair 
and drapery fabric. Aga John rugs. 


or television sitcom writer-pro- 
ducers Jeffrey Klarik and David 
Crane (Friends, Dream On, Mad 
About You), escape is a Cliff May— 
designed hideaway that might have been 
airlifted from horse-country Connecticut 
and dropped into a Brentwood canyon 
without the loss of a paddock, post-and- 
rail fence or hard-hatted equestrienne. 
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Says Crane, a former off-Broadway 
dramatist, “I’m very happy in L.A. Jeffrey 
_ and I don’t do much that 7s L.A., but part 
of that is a function of how little time we 
have. When you're on a hit show, the 
pressures are only about the work. It be- 
comes just about keeping the work 
good. I’m basically in a room sitting 
around a table with the other writers on 


the show twelve, fifteen, eighteen hours 
a day. And then I get in my car and come 
back home, and that’s it! That’s all I do.” 

The need for a sanctuary to which the 
two men can retreat from the hectic 
world of episodic television is of para- 
mount importance. It is a need that has 
been graciously met by a classic, cli- 
mate-blessed southern California house 


where almost every room opens onto 
gardens, fountains or both. 

Invisible from the road, the discreetly 
sprawling nearly two-acre estate is 
equally invisible from its neighbors. Up 
a hidden driveway, sunlight drops 
through the eucalyptus to smolder in 
the shrubbery while hummingbirds 
consult the flowers. At night and on 
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“T’TOOK WHAT CALIFORNIA IS—THE ECLECTIC MIX OF 
DIFFERENT FEELINGS—AND WARMED IT UP ALITTLE BIT” 




















| Opposite: “They asked for a dining 
| room that felt full of age,” recalls 

| Jackson. “Candlelight adds to the 

| intimacy.” Clarence House drapery 
and chair fabrics. ABOvE: A ban- 
quette fills a corner of the sunlit 
study. Mimi London drapery fabric. 
Chair chenille from Summer Hill. 

| Aga John Bessarabian rug. 


“T layered sea-grass-covered floors 
with colorful rugs and used a vari- 

| ety of patterned fabrics to establish 

a sense of comfort throughout 

the house,” explains Jackson. 

“Walls were treated to give an Old 

| World ambiance.” Ricurt: A late- 

19th-centuty pine cupboard 

dominates the breakfast nook. 





weekends Klarik and Crane, East Coast 
born and bred, can watch deer snacking 
on the ivy from hot tubs. Dinner for 
friends, literal and eponymous, is often 
served under the stars and a cande- 
labrum hung in the branches of a tree. 
Crane cooks, Klarik gardens. Then it’s 
Monday again and back to the serious 
business of being funny. 

(Dream On was created by Crane and 
Marta Kauffman, his writing partner for 
twenty years, with whom he shares pro- 
ducing and head-writing duties on 
Friends. Besides writing for Mad About 
You, Klarik worked on Dream On after 
Crane and Kauffman left the show and 
with them on Family Album. He was a 
consulting producer for Ink, the new 
sitcom with Ted Danson and Mary 
Steenburgen.) 

Originally, Klarik and Crane, living in 
Santa Monica, had wanted a beach house. 
But following signs for an open house, 
they drove up a canyon, once largely the 
property of architect Cliff May, whose 
own estate lies at the end of it. They fell 
in love with the peace and privacy of a 
residence May had designed, tucked 
away on the flank of a hill. 

Having already seen every beach 
house in Los Angeles, they were then 
taken by their real estate agent to every 
canyon house before they were able to 
make up their minds. 

These house-hunting peregrinations, 
however, served a purpose. Impressed by 
the décor of one of the places they were 
shown, Crane and Klarik tracked down 
the designer, Lisa Killian Jackson. On the 
day escrow closed on the May house, 
Jackson left a basket of flowers at the gate 
of the writers’ new property. Touched 
by her thoughtfulness, they hired her. 

“When I first saw it, the whole house 
was completely white,” remembers Jack- 
son. “An artist’s canvas, just a blank.” The 
structure had been extensively remodeled 
by a previous owner, its shingle roof re- 
placed by Spanish tile. Klarik and Crane 
had the patios walled, the entrance walk 
extended, the asphalt driveway paved 
and fountains designed for the patios. 

“Warm” was the design philosophy, 
which meant, eventually, Mediterra- 
nean/Italian. “They wanted a nest be- 
cause they’re not in it very much,” says 
Jackson, “and when they are, they want 
it to be comfortable and welcoming.” 

Crane and Klarik, who met more 
than eight years ago in New York, knew 
what they envisioned without necessar- 
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“The house needed to be made 
warm and inviting,” says Jackson. 
“All of its walls, ceilings and floors 
were a stark white. It was blank and 
boring.” OpposiTe: A trio of an- 
tique drawings and a baldachin un- 
derscore the richness of the master 
bedroom. Fleur-de-lis pillow fab- 
ric is from Brunschwig & Fils. 


The residence is on a knoll in a se- 
cluded canyon. RIGHT: A pair of hot 
tubs were fashioned with scored 
and acid-washed cement molded to 
look like rocks. Klarik, an avid gar- 
dener, laid out some of the plantings. 


ily being able to say what it was in deco- 
rating terms. Simply put, Klarik desired 
the sound of falling water; Crane, a 
large, state-of-the-art kitchen. Both 
wanted to be able to eat and entertain in 
various rooms. 

To articulate a design style for them, 
Jackson had the pair tear photographs 
out of magazines, even if it was just a 
flower arrangement or clothes they 
liked. “I had a sense they were looking 
for something that was pattern on top 
of pattern, that invited you into a 
room,” she recalls. “So I took what Cal- 
ifornia is—the casualness and formality, 
the eclectic mix of different feelings— 
and warmed it up a little bit.” 

In the living room, using many applica- 
tions of color, a set painter made plaster 
beams look like wood. She also stained 
and stenciled the stone entrance floor 
and toned walls to match the march of 


sunlight through the house. Jackson 
then created seating areas for the living 
room that could function individually or 
in combination so that a party of six could 
be expanded to twenty without any loss 
of intimacy. She drew sketches for some 
of the upholstered furniture, which was 
subsequently handmade. Getting the 
writer-producers away from the sitcom 
grind to see fabrics and finishes re- 
quired some very late showroom hours. 
The designer has a key to the house, and 
occasionally the two will return from 
work to discover she has brought in a new 
lamp or table setting. Finding a sconce 
for one of the baths took over a year. 
Because Klarik likes to watch Crane 
cook, Jackson transformed the break- 
fast nook. She also had a partners’ 
desk made for the writers, although oth- 
er signs of what they do for a living 
are few. The only two televisions in 





the house are hidden away in cabinets. 

For relaxation, there are two hot tubs 
outside, mocked up as pools in what 
looks like rock but is actually scored 
and acid-washed cement that took four 
months to install and, in the finest tradi- 
tion of Hollywood make-believe, looks 
more like rocks than rocks do. Klarik, 
whose idea of a day at the beach is an af- 
ternoon of gardening, planted all the 
ground cover. 

In episodic television there are only 
two seasons, spring and fall, when shows 
are either picked up or canceled. In a 
blur of fifteen-hour days, in the joy of 
going home to a beautiful Los Angeles 
house, time can pass rather quickly. 

“How long have we been here?” 
Jeffrey Klarik asks rhetorically. “I don’t 
know. How many gardeners have 
we had?” 

“Good line,” says David Crane. 0 
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“This project,” says Annabelle Sell- 
dorf (right) of her renovation of a 
12th-century palazzo in Venice, “rep- 
resents as well as any my inclination 
toward sparse and clear design.” She 
collaborated with art dealer Michael 
Werner in transforming the build- 
ing into a private residence and quar- 
ters for visiting writers and artists. 


urity, clarity, restraint. 

These are the values 

projected in Anna- 

belle Selldorfs archi- 
tecture—primarily the spare 
and lean New York and Euro- 
pean art galleries and loft apart- 
ments for which she is known. 
And if the New York-based, 
German-born architect in- 
vokes “a certain language of 
form and material,” her ren- 
ovation of a centuries-old Ve- 
netian palazzo demonstrates 
the ability of that language to 


transcend time and fashion. 


MARINA FAUST 





VENICE 
CLARIFIED 


THE ART OF SUBTRACTION 
ENHANCES A PALAZZO 


Architecture by Annabelle Selldorf, AIA 
Text by Suzanne Stephens/Photography by Durston Saylor 


BELow: Selldorf installed awnings 
in “cleaning up” the canal facade, 
which, she says, showed evidence 
of having been “a composite of de- 
cisions.” OpposITe: In the entrance 
cortile, she added a minimally detailed 
balustrade and preserved the origi- 
nal Byzantine arches above the win- 
dows and carved wood front door. 


“I’m thought of as a mini- 
malist,” she says. “But the 
term has little meaning, and I 
don’t much like it because it 
refers to style. What I try to 
do is get to the essence of the 
architecture and distill it so 
the most vital elements are 
brought out in full relief.” 

With so much history per- 
meating the canalside struc- 
ture’s high-ceilinged, timber- 
beamed rooms, rehabilitating 
it was daunting. The Venetian 
Gothic architecture of the 
squat brick building, which is 











thought to date back to the 
twelfth century, had been 
compromised by alterations 
made in the 1950s. And al- 
though these relatively re- 
cent accretions—a glass cano- 
opy over the outside entrance 
stair and a dropped ceiling 
in the kitchen—could be re- 
moved, Selldorf had to decide 
just how far to go in recap- 
turing the past. 

She rejected the notion of 
strictly re-creating the six- 
teenth-century look charac- 
teristic of residences in this 
fabled city, where silk damask 
walls, wrought iron grilles, 
elaborately carved wood mold- 
ing and richly painted ceil- 
ings are more commonplace 
than gondolas. “We wanted 
to stay within Venice’s sump- 
tuous tradition,” she remarks, 
“yet introduce a sheen and 
minimal detailing to the sur- 
faces and other architectur- 
al components.” 

Michael Werner, an art 
dealer with galleries in New 
York and Cologne, oversaw 
the palazzo’s renovation. Two 
American art collectors had 
purchased the building to use 
as a residence with guest ac- 
commodations for visiting 
artists and writers; because 
they lived in the United States, 
they chose Werner, whose 
taste they trusted, to act on 
their behalf. Werner brought 
in Selldorf, the architect of 
his loft apartment and gallery 
in New York. Like her, he be- 
lieved that the interiors should 
be traditional without liter- 
ally emulating other palazzi. 
“The place needed to have 
atmosphere,” he says, “and a 
sense of the exotic.” 

The palazzo is most like- 


“Issues of light, proportion and 
space must be resolved before any 
thought is given to what a surface 
should look like,” Selldorf says. 
The front door opens to the salone, 
which is located on the piano nobile. 
Markus Liipertz’s 1982 The Prin- 
ciple is at right; a wood sculpture 

by A. R. Penck is in the foreground. 
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“We wanted the art to stand alone,” 
Selldorf says. Above: In the dining 
area, a Venetian glass chandelier, 

a Fortuny lamp and painted Vene- 
tian chairs joining a refectory-style 
table are dominated by a Georg 
Baselitz drawing, which was cre- 
ated for the 1993 Venice Biennale. 


There is an “intimacy of scale” 
throughout, notes Selldorf. Oppo- 
sire: The salone overlooks the cor- 
tile, around which the palazzo’s 
rooms are arranged. A Venetian 
chair features Rubelli fabric; in the 
antechamber, beyond, are Murano 
glass lamps. The floor is terrazzo. 
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“The idea was to make the best use 
of the historical space and detail but 
also to add distinguishing modern 

elements,” says Selldorf. Lerr: She 
designed a geometrically patterned 
iron railing for the main stair, which 

rises past an 1 1th-century Khmer head 


from the salone to the mezzanine. 


ly Byzantine in origin, since 
some roundels from that time 
are still embedded in the fa- 
cade. Over the years the struc- 
ture was transformed into a 
square building around an 
inner court. “It’s hard to 
know how the house was ini- 
tially laid out,” says Selldorf. 
“There’s not a straight wall 
in the place, which made de- 
tailing it difficult. I could nev- 
er get anything to line up.” 

While the 6,000-square- 
foot residence is diminutive 
in comparison with some of 
Venice’s grand palazzi, it was 
sizable enough to serve the 
demands of the new program: 
a housekeeper’s apartment 
on the first floor and a com- 
modious L-shaped sa/one on 
the piano nobile, or main 
floor, which would also hold 
a kitchen, a study, a master 
suite and a guest bedroom. 
‘Two more bedrooms—there 
are five in all—were to be 
tucked into the mezzanine 
above, while another bed- 
room would occupy the en- 
tire top floor. 

The actual renovation of 
the house was extensive: The 
tile roof had to be replaced; 
new terrazzo floors were need- 
ed in the sa/one and on the 
mezzanine; and interior walls, 
including one separating the 
living and dining areas, had 
to be torn down so that the 


“We were able to deliver a kind of 
narrative,” Selldorf comments. “Ital- 
ian design is understanding of pre- 
vious traditions, and we kept that 
story going.” Lerr: Representing a 
design spectrum in the penthouse 
bedroom are a 1990 sculpture by 
James Lee Byars and a 1930s vanity. 


THE 
ARCHITECT 
HAD TO DECIDE 
JUST HOW FAR 
TO GOIN 


RECAPTURING = 


THE PAST. 


salone could revert to its orig- 
inal L configuration. Addi- 
tionally, a storage room on the 
mezzanine floor was lowered 
to provide more space for a 


bedroom. Throughout, new — 


windows, doorways and trim 
were introduced. 

Visitors arriving by boat at 
the unassuming brick-faced 
building move from the dock, 
via a passageway, into the 
entrance cortile, a courtyard 
open to the sky. In the cortile 
proper, the stucco walls are 
saturated a deep marigold, an 
unusual color even for this 
polychromatic city. Selldorf 
kept the court’s exterior stone 
stairway but designed a new 
balustrade whose geometric 
motif accentuates its archi- 
tectural qualities. 

On the second, main level, 
taut awnings extending from 
trefoil arches and a carved 
wood door mark the entrance. 
“We focused on the Gothic 
portals and windows and tried 
to make them stand out,” 
Selldorf says. “I cared about 
what was totally Venetian.” 

At the top of the stairs, 
on the piano nobile, contem- 
porary art is displayed to 
dramatic effect in the salone. 
“Houses in Venice are made 
for gold frames and old mas- 
ters,” Werner observes. “We 
had first thought of crowding 

continued on page 186 


Each of the five bedrooms, says Sell- 
dorf, is “a very specific world of its 
own.” Opposite: The master bed- 
room opens to both the canal and 
the street. A requirement of the lo- 
cal landmarks commission, the new 
leaded-glass windows are typical of 
Venice’s 18th-century architecture. 
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Architecture by Leonard R. Woods, A1A, and Keith R. Kroeger, AIA 


HOBE SOUND HEIRLOOM 


AND JOHN WHITNEY PAYSON’S FLORIDA RETREAT 


Interior Design by Pierre Serrurier and Imogen Taylor of Sibyl Colefax and john Fowler 
Text by Avis Berman/Photography by Dan Forer 





“We didn’t want to overdecorate,” 
says Pierre Serrurier (right) of Sibyl 
Colefax and John Fowler, who de- 
signed the Florida residence of 
Joanne and John Whitney Payson 
(far right) with his associate Imo- 
gen Taylor and architects Leon- 
ard Woods and Keith Kroeger. 


“The house, which had to be built 
within exact height restrictions, 
combines elements suitable for a 
subtropical waterside parkland,” 
Serrurier points out. ABOVE: A 
paved entrance courtyard spreads 
out before the front facade, defined 
by a turretlike staircase hall. 


hen Joanne 
and = John 
W hitney 
Payson de- 
cided to build a house in 
they they 
would be moving in with a 


Florida, knew 
lot of baggage. Not pots and 


crates or great mountains of 


luggage, mind you, but the 
historical and emotional fur- 
nishings of a distinguished 
\merican heritage. John Pay- 
son, an art dealer and col- 


lector, is a direct descendant 
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of John Hay, the poet, biog- 
rapher and statesman who 
was Abraham Lincoln’s pri- 
vate secretary and, as secre- 
tary of state to Theodore 
Roosevelt, negotiated the 
treaty for the Panama Canal. 
Payson’s uncle John Hay 
Whitney was the president 
of the board of trustees of 
the Museum of Modern Art, 
a founder of its film library 
and an ambassador to En- 
gland. His mother, the inim- 
itable Joan Whitney Payson, 


was perhaps the most engag- 
ingly eclectic family mem- 
ber of all. Collector, horse 
breeder, philanthropist and 
businesswoman, she was also 
the founder of the New York 
Mets. After her death in 1975, 
her mourners ranged from 
Douglas Dillon and Toots 
Shor to Yogi Berra and Wil- 
lie Mays. Joanne Payson, a col- 
lector, has been so captivated 
by the color and contradic- 
tions of her late mother-in- 
law’s life that she is writing a 





biography of her and working 
on an exhibition of her col- 
lection, whieh will eventually 
open at the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D.C. 
The Paysons are proud of 
their legacy, but they refuse 
to be inhibited by it, and 


Opposite: The staircase railing, 
winding above a Regency inlaid 
mahogany table in the main en- 
trance hall, is embellished with a 
wave-and-shell motif. Colefax and 
Fowler drapery damask and trim, 
lampshade and woven carpet. 














we draped i 
modeled 


& Fils fabric on ottoman, left. 


in their Hobe Sound resi- 
dence, they were interested 
in tradition without its tyran- 
ny. The Mediterranean-style 
exterior was to harmonize 
with the tropical environ- 
ment, looking as if it were 
decades old, but it was not 


to ape an Addison Mizner 


design. The interior needed 
to be formal in some areas 
and casual in others: it had 


to accommodate a number 


of family possessions, partic- 
ularly works of art, but it 
was not to exude a stiff. mu- 


seum atmosphere. 

q he house, designed by 
Leonard Woods and Keith 
Kroeger of iiroeger Woods 
in architectur- 
al firm in ( happaqua, New 
York, is a two-st ry classical 


villa in which ni 


\ssoc lates 


arly every 
room has a view of the wa- 


ter. It contains ballroomlike 
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Ricut: Kew Gardens were the inspi- 
ration for the dining room’s canvas 
murals, which were conceived by 
Serrurier and Taylor and painted 
by artists at England’s Shepperton 
Studios. Architectural features 
include marbleized columns. Chair 
fabric from Manuel Canovas. 


spaces in the living room and 
entrance gallery to show- 
case paintings, sculpture, 
drawings and prints. A swim- 
ming pool links the guest 
pavilion and the main build- 
ing, and two connecting 
garages create a court 
and shelter John Pay 
collection of a dozen or so 
antique automobiles, includ- 
ing his mother’s 1956 Bent- 
ley. (Payson’s father, financier 
Charles Shipman Payson, 
took John to his first car 
races as a young child, and 
he’s been hooked ever since.) 
Construction took up 











much of 1989 and 1990, and 
after the had 
been poured and while the 


foundations 


shell of the building was go- 
ing up, the Paysons began 
searching for an 


designer. They started so 


soon because “in tradition- 
al architecture, if you don’t 
deal with the décor from the 
beginning, you'll have a di- 
saster,’ Woods says. “The ac- 


cessories and fixtures must 


interior 


be integrated early on in the 
design process.” On the rec- 
ommendation of a painter 
they knew, the Paysons con- 
sulted Imogen ‘Taylor and 
Pierre Serrurier of Sibyl 
Colefax and John Fowler, 
the eminent London-based 
company, and were won over 
by the personal attention and 
understanding they received. 
“They were very different 
from some of the other deco- 


rators we'd used,” says Jo- 
anne Payson. “They spent 
several days just talking with 
us and finding out what we 
wanted and how we lived. 
We had furniture from my 
mother-in-law and objects 
we had bought at auction 
that we would keep, and they 
worked with them. They 
didn’t come in and imme- 
diately try to ‘Colefax’ the 
house with their things or 


tell us to look’through some 
books and pick out rooms 
that we liked. And I was 
delighted that they didn’t 
just question us as a couple. 
They talked to each of us 
as individuals.” 

Although the Paysons were 
wary of entrusting such a 
large commission to peo- 
ple working so far from the 
site, their worries dissipated 

continued on page 189 





Lert: “My favorite room is the li- 
brary,” says John Payson. “I look at 
the Walt Kuhn painting of a tree 
and am transported. I saw it in 
Maine and had to have it.” Drapery 
silk from JAB. Colefax and Fowler 
étagere, rug, sofa and armchair 
fabric, lamps and accessories. 


“T like contemporary art more 

than my wife does,” notes Payson. 
“Talking to living artists and seeing 
their work recharges my batteries.” 
RiGcut: A variety of antique minia- 
ture cars displayed in the upstairs 
study is one reflection of his deep 
interest in automobiles. 


“The Paysons occasionally lend 
their paintings to museums, so we 
couldn’t design around a specific 
piece that might temporarily be re- 
moved,” says Serrurier. BELOW: 
Muted fabrics swathe the roman- 
tic master bedroom. Armchair 
fabric from Manuel Canovas. 





“THEY DIDN’T COME IN AND IMMEDIATELY TRY TO 
‘COLEFAX’ THE HOUSE WITH THEIR THINGS.” 


Asove: The property has two ga- 
rages to hold Payson’s car collec- 
tion. From left are his mother’s 1956 
Bentley, a Jaguar roadster and, right, 
a Renault racer. “It’s getting to the 
point,” he muses, “where both I 
and the cars qualify as vintage.” 


“We wanted to recapture the twen- 
ties era, but with no Addison Miz- 
ner touches, as that would have 
been too derivative,” says Woods of 
the overall structural vision. BE- 
Low: At the rear, the lawn slopes 
down to the Intracoastal Waterway. 


PD 
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“The details of the house are more 
classical than they are Spanish,” 
elaborates Woods. “It’s more of an 
Italian, Palladian model.” RiGut: 

A tile-roofed poolhouse was con- 
structed with a stair leading up toa 
guest suite overlooking the water. 
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The Singapore residence that ar- 
chitects Zack McKown and Calvin 
Tsao designed for themselves is 

in a 1985 building (above) by 
Moshe Safdie. Ricut: The free- 
standing stair, with its pierced 
aluminum-plate balustrade, domi- 
nates the double-height entrance 
hall of the duplex apartment. 


esigning an apart- 
ment, even a spa- 
cious one, might 
seem a trivial pur- 
suit compared with husband- 


ing into existence millions of 


square feet of office, retail and 
convention space overlook- 
ing Singapore Harbour. But 
New York architects Calvin 
‘Tsao and Zack McKown, who 
are completing work on one 
of the largest and most pres- 
tigious mixed-use complexes 
in Asia, take their curtains 
just as seriously as their cur- 
tain walls. 

“When you do only big 
projects, you start to lose a 
sense of refinement, and when 
you do only small ones, you 
don’t get a sense of the big 
picture,” observes McKown. 


“The cross-pollination of 


scales enhances our design,” 
‘Tsao adds. “The revelations 
springing from what we en- 
counter in the small and the 
large bring fresh air to both.” 

Details especially mattered 
to the architectural partners 
in the Singapore apartment, 
and not just because it was 
their own. Located across the 
narrow Strait of Malacca from 





DRAMATIC TURN 
FOR SINGAPORE 


ET TING THE STAGE IN A MODERN TOWER 








“We’re concerned with space that can 
be transformed through ritual and 
activity and a slight change of props,” 
Tsao remarks. ABovE: The entrance 
hall leads to the living/dining room, 
where lighting comes from carved 
soffits and a 1940s mercury ball pen- 
dant. Tsao and McKown designed 
the cantilevered dining table. 


Architecture by Calvin Tsao, AlA, and Zack McKo 
Text by Foseph Giovannini 
Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 
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“WE'RE INTERESTED IN 
LIT TLE SURPRISES, SMALL 
TRANSGRESSIONS IN THE NORMAL 
NOTION OF DESIGN PROPRIETY.” 


“One approach to space is to remove, 
another is to engage,” Tsao says. 

“Here, we did both.” Lert: The ar- 
chitects etched geometric forms 

into the ceiling and the curved wall 
of the living area. The sofa is 1950s 
American; the lamp is 1960s Italian. 


Sumatra, the aerie would also 
act as a base for their oper- 
ations in burgeoning South- 
east Asia, serving as a labora- 
tory in which to test ideas 
and push their sensibilities. 
For most architects, assum- 
ing possession of a domestic 
space means moving walls 
around, not just signing on 
dotted lines. But Tsao and 
McKown’s brief called for 
stilling the apartment, cre- 
ating the silence necessary for 
the shadings (“We rely on re- 
straint and subtlety,” Tsao says) 
that are their stock in trade. 
The apartment that at- 
tracted the pair’s attention 
was a 2,600-square-foot du- 
plex in a geometrically com- 
plex tower designed by the 
Canadian-Israeli architect 
Moshe Safdie. Though the 
envelope was already mod- 


“We opted for wood over tile or 
stone,” explains McKown, “because 
those materials are very reflective, 
and the glare of the intense Singa- 
pore light negates their quality of 
coolness.” ABOVE: Malaysian teak is 
the primary material in the kitchen. 


ern, Tsao and McKown had 
to push the apartment fur- 
ther into disciplined simplic- 
ity to achieve a degree of 
noncompetitive emptiness. 
The architects removed and 
reconfigured several walls to 
give the floor plan greater 
openness and clarity and then 
turned their attention to the 
heart of the apartment, a 
double-height atrium with 
steps spiraling up to three 
bedrooms. “The existing stair- 
case completely overwhelmed 
the space,” says McKown; it 
was removed in favor of a 
smaller version with finer 
bones. For railings, they de- 
signed a weave of metal bands 
that extends to a balcony on 
the upper floor. 

Tsao and McKown do not 
design only by subtraction. 
“Just to pare away is not the 
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JEN FONG/COURTESY TSAO & MCKOWN ARCHITECTS 


same thing as distilling some- 
thing to an amazing intensi- 
ty, the kind of intensity that 
is full of flavor,” Tsao says. 
One of the few features they 
added to the meticulous qui- 
et was a cross hollowed out of 
the ceiling in the living area 
and lit indirectly. Its presence 
is mysterious: “It started trom 
a need to erode the ceiling, to 
suggest there’s another level 
upstairs,” ‘I'sao explains. “But 
[ have to confess, in spite of a 
desire to transcend iconogra- 
phy, I’m a victim of symbol- 
ism—and I’m totally obsessed 
with the cross.” 

‘There remained one pesky 
detail, a burr that unsettled 
the space. “It drove me crazy,” 
admits ‘Tsao. Says his partner, 
“It became something for us 
to reconcile.” Safdie had carved 
the concrete facades of the 
apartment building into one- 
and two-story terraces orga- 
nized in interlocking vol- 
umes that alternately pushed 
and pulled the windows in 
and out of the exterior wall 
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plane. Consequently, a por- 
tion of Tsao and McKown’s 
living area was the butt of an 
intruding window. “It was 
just an arbitrary device, a con- 
trivance,” Tsao comments. “I 
beg to differ with Mr. Safdie: 
Don’t express the exterior at 
the expense of the interior.” 
The architects solved the 
spatial problem by fanning a 
wall of faceted panels made 
of ash-eucalyptus, a highly 
figured New Zealand wood, 
from the rear of the apart- 
ment toward the front bank 
of windows. Mapped with 
string adjusted on the spot by 
McKown to direct the crafts- 
men, the long, irregular wall 
ranks with the staircase and 
the cross as the apartment’s 
main architectural events. 
‘These elements take on a 
powerful presence in a space 
in which free-floating objects 
still seem subject to a gravita- 
tional influence. “We wanted 
to see how far we could pull 
object and space apart and 
still have the container and 
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contained read as an entity,” 
says Isao. “We view objects 
as people—they’re all indi- 
vidual and independent, but 
they group into collectives.” 
The architect, who was trained 
in the theater before enter- 
ing design school, notes, “I 
think we understand the im- 
portance of the setting as a 
stage for the human drama.” 

The architects’ eye for fur- 
nishings gravitates to sculp- 
tural shapes without surface 
pattern. Except for two volu- 
minous Noguchi-inspired so- 
fas, the furniture is skeletal, 
allowing space to flow around 
and through thin legs. Con- 
sistency of theme, however, 
is meant to be challenged: “I 
do believe in a certain amount 
of informed arbitrariness and 
spontaneity,” says ‘sao. “Ba- 
sically we’re interested in lit- 
tle surprises, small transgres- 
sions in the normal notion of 
design propriety.” 

Among the unpredictable 
pieces is a sphere of steel straps 
englobing a gimbal lantern 





“Our architecture changes for each 
scale and building type,” says Tsao. 
“Since we continually challenge and 
revisit our previous stances and strat- 
egies, our vocabulary is in flux.” 

Axsove Lert: An 18th-century Japa- 
nese lantern sits atop an antique Chi- 
nese urn on the second-floor landing. 
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In the master bedroom, the frosted 
glass “tames the tropical sun,” notes 
McKown. The paneled walls and 
the headboard—on which are mount- 
ed a pair of 1930s French engineer’s 
lamps—provide storage. The chair 
is Ming Dynasty; antique sari fab- 


ric covers the bed and the pillows. 


once used for guiding ele- 
phants at night. Then, pre- 
siding on a pedestal in a hall, 
there is the inexplicable white 
statuette of Chairman Mao. 
In the dining area, a legless 
table balanced on a vertical 
plane is currently enjoying 
its third color incarnation: 
First it was white, then a warm 
gray brown (“I don’t know 
what we could have been 


thinking of,” concedes Mc- 
Kown) and finally an unex- 
pected blue, which in any oth- 
er setting would be garish. 
Only a few treasures—finds 
from world travels—make it 
to the tabletop or elsewhere 
in the space at the same time. 
“We rotate everything, so the 
apartment always changes,” 
says McKown, revealing the 
secret that makes the look 





of sparseness possible: “We 
believe in lots of closets.” 


or 


The objects keep the spac- 
es legibly distinct,” Tsao em- 
phasizes. “Each area is like a 
different page in a different 
chapter, but at the end of the 
day, you have a novel. The 
point is to create variation 
within an open plan—and to 
bind it all through the spa- 
tial progression.” 
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says Saltzman. David Duncan An- > 
tiques low table; Lee Jofa sofa fabric; 
Clarence House paisley; Brunschwig 
& Fils stripe on Reymer-Jourdan 
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Interior Design by Renny B. Saltzman/Interior Architecture by Michael A. Rubenstein, AIA 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Billy Cunningham 





“Although the exterior is Gothic, 
we didn’t want a heavy medieval 
interior,” notes Saltzman (above). 
Opposite: A late-18th-century 
Flemish tapestry hangs in the living 
room, whose walls were painted 
and textured to resemble stone. 
Rosewood stools from Sotheby’s. 


et’s start gfandly, with the 
grand salon—though the own- 
er calls it the living room and 
treats it as one. It’s a room that 
seats thirty without even trying; a room 
you could throw a ball in (either type: 
masked or knuckle); a triple-height space 
that gets double takes from people who 
thought they’d seen everything. At forty- 
four feet long, twenty-two feet wide and 
over twenty feet high, it fairly swirls 
with visual oxygen. But it serves up more 
than just high, whistling volume—it has 
grandeur, magnificence, even majesty. 
And the summoning view accords: A 
window thirty feet wide by sixteen feet 
high takes in, unbroken, the south wing 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History in all its Romanesque Revival 
regalia, not to mention the minarets of 
the Beresford and the twin towers of the 
El Dorado; below the horizon rolls the 
ardent green carpet of Central Park. 
“From the bedrooms in the back you 


RiGut: Saltzman placed a small 
round table—“used for dining, 
cards or dessert”—in one corner 
of the living room. The trio of 
Queen Anne burl walnut chairs, 
“part of the set in the dining room,” 
are from Kentshire Galleries. 


look down over ten blocks of brown- 
stones—a Parisian effect, which is a 
comforting counter to the power of 
New York above,” points out Richard 
E. Snyder, who, when he secured the 
grand salon—and the subsidiary nine 
rooms that went with it in a land- 
mark 1909 Tudor Gothic Revival build- 
ing on Manhattan’s Upper West Side— 
as his neo-bachelor apartment, was 
the longtime chairman and CEO of Si- 
mon and Schuster. (Today he is the 
chairman and CEO of Golden Books 
Family Entertainment, the largest pub- 
lisher of children’s books in North 
America.) Snyder was no stranger to 
the inside ways of architecture and de- 


sign. “Maybe that comes from book 
publishing,” he offers, “because a lot of 
that is design.” In any case, whether 
creating schemes within the right an- 
gles of pages or rooms, he has always 
been comfortable both doing it himself 
and delegating. 

The architect that Snyder hired to re- 
deem the apartment’s past and then pull 
it into the present (by threading the 
amenities of central air-conditioning, 
heating and hi-fi invisibly into the re- 
stored fabric) was the modernist-trained 
but classically minded Michael A. Ru- 
benstein. A self-described “one-man 
operation,” he numbered among his 
clients concert pianist Emanuel Ax, 





ABovE: “We lightened the paneling 
in the dining room and installed 
windows for more illumination.” 
Dining table, Smith & Watson; 
Marvin Alexander chandelier. 
Ricut: A Danish still life is above 

a pair of English Imari platters. 


portrait painter Aaron Shikler, journal- 
ist Tom Wicker and art dealers Tibor 
de Nagy and Grace Borgenicht. “The 
first thing Dick Snyder said was, 
“This room is champing for a fireplace,’ ” 
Rubenstein recounts. In far-off Ver- 
sailles the architect found just the thing: 
a sixteenth-century red-granite specimen 
from Brittany that weighed sixty-two 
hundred pounds and required shipping 
in thirty-three pieces. The mechanism 
of installing it would turn out to involve 
such exertions as fortifying the living 
room floor to carry the new weight and 
then building the flue up onto the roof 
of the startled building. “When the fire- 
place was finally intact,” says Ruben- 
stein, “Dick pointed out the window to 
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the fagade of the museum wing, which is 
also made of red granite, and said, ‘Do 
you realize that that stone echoes this 
stone?’ It was true providence.” 

From there the architect went on to 
raise the crowns of the room’s three 
sets of double doors so that they lorded 
over their past selves. He then art- 
fully restored the twelve column capi- 
tals and pilasters that, though never 
quite attaining Greco-Roman valid- 
ity, had nonetheless succeeded in cap- 
turing the feel of the antique world. For 
the wainscoting here, and throughout 
the apartment, Rubenstein chose—be- 
cause, he says, “there was no way to 
do anything that had a logical rela- 
tionship to the medley of architectural 
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styles in the original room, which I can 
only describe as free-range eclecti- 
cism”—Queen Anne-style moldings 
traced from an eighteenth-century pat- 
tern book. 

At this point Dick Snyder enlisted 
veteran designer Renny B. Saltzman to 
decorate the apartment, develop pat- 
terns for the wood floors with Ru- 
benstein and review the architectural 
details that had been established by 
Rubenstein and Snyder together. The 
ceiling wound up being first gold-leafed 
and then sponged with bronze powders 
for softness and a hovering patina. Next 
the walls were plastered with many 
coats of paint to make them look like 

continued on page 188 





Pine bookshelves and moldings 
were designed for the library by 
architect Michael A. Rubenstein. 
Kentshire Galleries needlepoint 
chairs; Yale R. Burge tray table; 
Clarence House green velvet; 
sofa velvet from Scalamandré. 
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~ LTO MAKE IT COZY AND MATES TICs 
SAME ‘TIME—THAT WAS THE MISSION.” 





For the master bedroom, Saltzman 
enlarged a 19th-century sleigh bed, 
from Newel Art Galleries (“All old 
beds are small,” he notes). John 
Boone wall lights; Ritter Antik side 
table at right; Pratesi bed linens; 
Brunschwig & Fils satin on chaise. 























MICHAEL ROTONDI 


continued from page 96 

Although the scope of the land is vis- 
ible from the entrance drive, the full 
impact of the vista is reserved for inside 
the house. The L-shaped building gives 
a feeling of enclosure on approach, but 
it is only in the main living space that 
the glass walls permit maximum expo- 
sure to the environment. “You’re able 
to sense the breadth of the site in 
the entry sequence,” Rotondi explains. 
“Then once in the house, you immedi- 
ately get the rest of it.” 

The siting also follows one of Wright’s 
precepts, which is that a house be set 
within the hill, not on top of it, so as not 
to overwhelm the hill’s profile. From 
higher up on the knoll, the Teiger resi- 
dence looks relatively modest; from be- 
low, it commands the land. 

The house’s wings are axes that re- 
flect the lines of the landscape—axes 
across the hill and across the meadow, 
intersecting at the point of the L. “We 
used the property as an ordering system 
for the design,” Rotondi says, “coordi- 
nating the dimensions through both 
arms of the house and‘giving rhythm to 
the structure.” 

This ordering system is never arbi- 
trary—it always relates to the program 
and to a natural movement through 
spaces. And the interiors give the lie to 
the belief that intense activity precludes 
a sense of calm. “We wanted to make 
spaces that retain their complexity but 
don’t feel complicated—that let you re- 
main quiet in them,” says Stevens, who 
acted as project architect. 

A case in point is the upstairs gallery, 
a long, axial space that was conceived as 
a library and was redesigned as a display 
area. Its exposed wood columns and 
beams, set on beech wainscoting, limn a 
series of niches containing weathervane 
horses. Natural light flows through the 
gallery, and sharply defined metal de- 
tails form a counterpoint to the wood 
and the white walls. It is this combina- 
tion of exactitude and ease that is the 
essence of the house. 

“We once looked for ways to cram 
experience into structures that were cre- 
ated graphically or abstractly,” Rotondi 
reflects. “Here, for the first time, we 
started with experiential things—light, 
sun, connection to the ground—and not 
with some abstract order. Theory didn’t 
drive this house. It came after the fact.” 0 


ENGLISH PATIENCE 


continued from page 118 

daybeds set against a square table in a 
corner. The large black-lacquered low 
table in the middle of the room was 
made for a show flat project twenty years 
ago. “My clients gave the table back to 
me after the flat was sold,” remarks 
Haslam with a smile. “Happily, it’s very 
versatile. Perfect for a show flat for thou- 
sands and now equally perfect for two.” 

These bold assemblies and contrasts 
in period, style and texture work to- 
gether felicitously all through the apart- 
ment. For instance, a rather grand walnut 
commode resides in the living room next 
to a pair of Japanese-inspired screens 
with tracing-paper panels. Above the 
sofa, two African Kuba cloths in Lucite 
boxes seem to float within their frames. 

Haslam believes everyday appliances 
such as telephones, televisions and fax 
machines should be seen rather than 
hidden behind doors or in cupboards. 
“Why hide them?” he says. “They’re 
major features in our lives. Besides, 
nowadays many of these designs are re- 
ally impressive, well able to hold their 
own with objets d’artifice from earlier 
times.” When a quick-eyed guest slyly 
points out that Haslam’s television and 
stereo are neatly concealed behind one 
of the screens, he politely contends that 
in a room of this size, they would domi- 
nate the space and become an intrusive 
focus. Point taken. 

Flexibility is the keynote of the liv- 
ing room’s dining area, where a com- 
fortable sofa is covered in cotton duck. 
In the center are an octagonal table and 
gilt stools swathed in a Picasso-like 
fabric. A magnificent 1930s console table, 
with an intricately carved shell design 
pedestal, is one of the few pieces origi- 
nal to the apartment. It is flanked by a pair 
of painted Gothick hall chairs with pads 
upholstered in a traditional Louis Vuit- 
ton luggage fabric. Above the table, an 
unusual chandelier of branches, “made 
on a rainy afternoon,” works—seeming- 
ly at odds yet in complete unison—with 
a fiberglass Parthenon frieze. “Fiber- 
glass is a terrific material,” says Haslam, 
pointing to a splendid white urn and 
classical lamp bases. “It’s impossible to 
tell they’re not stone until you manage to 
lift one up without breaking your back.” 

The adjacent study, originally a 
small guest bedroom, is now businesslike 
and functional, complete with a fold- 


away bed stored in a closet. “I proposed 
removing the bed, but Paolo felt it 
would be ideal for the admittedly rare 
overnight guest.” A simple wood desk 
and a pair of director’s chairs blend well 
with the overall theme of the apartment, 
underscoring the room’s cool, clean 
presentation. “Boxes, pencils and books 
add the odd dash of color to prevent it 
from becoming dull,” notes Haslam. 

The only patterned wallcovering in 
the entire apartment is in the master 
bedroom. It’s a copy of a 1930s design 
and complements the white-painted 
Russian bed and off-white linen drap- 
eries. On one side of the bed is a three- 
tier cart—wheels removed for guaran- 
teed stability—and on the other is an 
1850s folding table in green mock ve- 
neer. Antique linens and a faux-fur 
throw round out the picture. 

The kitchen was given an inexpen- 
sive but very appealing face-lift. Cup- 
boards were replaced with off-white 
doors paneled with chicken wire. A sin- 
gle row of halogen spotlights provides 
good illumination for all culinary en- 
deavors, and plain green linen draperies 
lead the eye toward the French doors 
and the garden beyond. 

The spacious patio is located within 
the three high brick walls of adjacent 
buildings. An enormous white umbrella 
is the canopy for an outdoor “room.” “We 
often have our meals there, although we 
also eat in the kitchen, at the dining 
table or in front of the telly. Sensibly 
flexible arrangements rule our modest 
roost at all times,” affirms Haslam. 

He further contends—and demon- 
strates—that rooms can be made to 
look attractive, up-to-the-minute and 
chic with the use of simple, inexpensive 
materials. “My theory is that one can 
decorate even the grandest of houses 
very cheaply,” he maintains. “I recently 
said to a client, ‘Listen, you’re not going 
to get lined triple-ply draperies or 
whatever. You're getting manila wrap- 
ping paper. It'll look wonderful and cost 
you two hundred quid at most, as op- 
posed to the twenty grand you've prob- 
ably budgeted for. You'll doubtless need 
to change it all in three or four years’ 
time. But why not? We'll all have fresh 
ideas by then. Pray remember my eco- 
nomical and, I hope, decorative advice. 
Pimlico will find me!’ ” 0 
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continued from page il 


“not very domestic,” adding, “! hate 
shopping. Some artists shudder at the 
idea of using a decorator; I couldn’t 


imagine not having one.” Jed Johnson’s 
associate, Jaime Rojo, says, “Ross didn’t 
have a lot of time to spend on design de- 
cisions, but he made them quickly, and 
he knew what he liked. We didn’t have 
to bring him ten chairs so he could 
choose one.” Moreover, for Bleckner, 
who considers himself “a latent mini- 
malist” in both art and decorating, 
Capote’s cozy clutter of antiques, art- 
works and personal memorabilia was 
overwhelming. “I wanted a blanker 
slate,” Bleckner says. “I love decoration, 
but what looks beautiful one day might 
be distracting on another. The best way 
to get around that is to keep things as 
simple as possible.” 

For Johnson and Rojo, that translated 
into monochromatic palettes, natural 
materials and simple furnishings with 
clear, almost sculptural lines. “Ross likes 
soft, ethereal colors and materials,” says 
Rojo, “but he never sacrifices com- 
fort for the sake of looks. He wants 
a sofa he can take a nap on, and when 





“T hate shopping. 
Some artists shudder 
at the idea of using 
a decorator; 

I couldn’t imagine 
not having one.” 


he looks out the window he doesn’t 
want the curtains to be more important 
than the view.” 

Although the house in its new incar- 
nation is decidedly more luxurious than 
its predecessor, it retains a certain bo- 
hemian glamour. For all its cool, unclut- 
tered calm, the house is just as much a 
retreat for Bleckner as it was for Ca- 
pote. The writer spent his time there 
“reading, writing and going for walks.” 
Kor the artist, the house is “a sanctuary, 


a place to think.” They may not have 
seen eye to eye on decoration, but Ross 
Bleckner and Truman Capote are on 


the same wavelength. 0 
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MODERN FRENCH LACQUER 


eu jrom page ZS 
vaster craftsman Jean Dunand to study 
the ancient art and give it astonishing 
new life during the 1920s. Dunand was 
correct in his suspicion that the subtle 
richness of lacquer would appeal to the 
most refined collectors, who included 
the celebrated couturiers of Paris, no- 
tably Jacques Doucet and Paul Poiret. 
He had already shown outstanding prow- 
ess in metalwork, but to plumb the mys- 
teries of lacquer Dunand had to revert 
to an apprentice-like status by studying 
with a Japanese master, then living in 
Paris, called Sougawara. He absorbed 
the technique rapidly, however, and 
made his reputation anew not only as a 
creator of lacquered pieces himself but 





One reason for the ever-increasing — 
demand for lacquer throughout the 
1920s was that it could be applied to vir- 
tually any object. Large surfaces such as _ | 
doors and screens looked particularly | 
impressive once they glowed with the | 
subtle translucence of lacquer. Accord- | 
ingly, the technique was used in the dé- 
cor of the grand new ocean liners, such — 
as the Atlantique and the Normandie, 
which became showcases for French — 
decorative art, attracting the attention | 
of architects, designers and collectors | 
the world over. When the Ile-de-France — 
was launched in 1927, for instance, a _ 
party of two thousand guests milled 
around the “floating palace” to admire 





Dunand was correct in his 
suspicion that the subtle richness 
of lacquer would appeal 


as the expert to whom the best Art Dé- 
co designers turned when they wanted 
their furniture to be lacquered. As a re- 
sult, Dunand eventually employed no 
fewer than a hundred people, many of 
them Asian craftsmen, to cope with the 
number of commissions he received. In 
the course of his career he added sig- 
nificantly to the medium’s decorative 
range, above all in his experiments 
with finely crushed eggshell, which he 
used to make drifting patterns in the 
transparent glaze. 

The exceptionally talented designer 
Eileen Gray also went to Sougawara to 
learn the secrets of lacquer before be- 
coming one of the leading exponents of 
the lost art. But there the similarities 
with Dunand end, since the Irish-born 
aristocrat chose to work alone and later 
disclaimed any connection with Art 
Déco. Her lacquered pieces are never- 
theless considered among the finest 
creations of the movement. Jacques 
Doucet commissioned several items 
from her, including the famous Le Des- 
tim screen. And the fashionable milli- 
ner Suzanne ‘Talbot gave pride of place 
in her “Glass Salon” to the beautiful 
canoe-shaped chaise longue that Gray 
designed for her in silver-leafed and 
lacquered wood. 


to the most refined collectors. 


its innovative and extravagant interior — 
design, featuring large scenic panels — 
and sleek modern furniture glowing © 
with lacquer. But if lacquer worked — 
well on such large-scale commissions, it — 
could also be used to great advantage — 
on small objects, such as cigarette cases _ | 
or beautifully worked bookbindings. It — 
even found its way into accessories such — 
as belt buckles and handbags and made | 
an appearance on fabrics for scarves and | 
hats in the diluted form of delicately | 
brushed-on motifs. 

In retrospect, Art Déco appears to 
be the last flowering of a total design, 
transforming everything from a vase 
or a teapot to an entire apartment. | 
One of its discoveries was that materi- 
als and techniques could be combined 
freely—almost anarchically—if the high- — 
est levels of taste and workmanship 
were maintained. Lacquer proved emi- 
nently useful in unifying what were of- 
ten boldly contrasting styles. Indeed, it 
was such a versatile medium that it 
risked being applied with too little re- 
gard for its seductive power. Ruhlmann 
recognized the danger implicitly, and he 
paid lacquer the ultimate compliment 
by using it with discretion, lest its po- 
tently decorative qualities eclipse the 
primacy of form. 0 
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DIRK LOHAN 


continued from page 128 

house dimensions. The exterior’s jos- 
tled composition of glass, granite and 
steel fragments might not match the 
Wrigley Mansion cornice for cornice, 
but its height, broken masses and gen- 
eral scale echo the textural richness of 
town houses nearby. 

The front door opens to what could 
be termed a spatial geyser: An atrium, 
with a staircase scissoring up the side, 
shoots up three stories to a steel super- 
structure. What Richard Serra might 
do with a curved plate of steel, Janke did 
with a curved blade of space. Within the 
sweep, walls break into planes that slide 
past each other, forming crevasses, 
niches and promontories, many hung 
with art. The architect layered walls to 
allow spaces to flow into one another, 
offering not only borrowed views but 
glimpses of art hung in other areas. 

In conceiving the house this way, 
Janke reinvented the convention of 
town house design. The main rooms no 
longer open principally to the street and 
backyard but to a luminous core that is 
usually clogged with elosets and baths. 
“With such a grand central space, we 
decided to make the rest of the house 
feel intimate,” says the husband, who 
is a lawyer. “The actual rooms are all 
quite small, including the living room, 
which friends find warm, and the dining 
room, where we dropped the ceiling.” 
A vitrine displaying Chinese ceramics 
separates the living and dining rooms 
without closing them off from each 
other visually. The kitchen and family 
room lie on the other side of the atrium. 

As the backbone of the house, the 
atrium organizes the rooms, which, 
front to back, are long and narrow. The 
master bedroom and bath occupy the 
second floor, along with the indepen- 
dent studies. Two children’s bedrooms 
are on the third floor. 

The stairs to the third floor culmi- 
nate in a terrace that is occupied by a re- 
clining bronze nude by Henry Moore. 
“She was in front of my childhood 
house, and she lives very well up here,” 
says the wife. “We made our yard on the 
roof because the view is so incredible.” 

The wife clearly went to school on 
the house, emerging as an articulate ar- 
chitecture critic: “Achieving an inter- 
play among the spaces required a very 
delicate balance, because in order for 


the house to be livable, you have to have 
a certain amount of enclosure.” She was 
also acutely aware that the house could 
not compete with the art. 

Color was an effective unifier of 
spaces so sculpted they might have run 
away with the art. “I knew I wanted 
a gray interior,” says the wife. “To 
me there’s something soothing and ele- 
gant about gray, and I’ve always felt 
that art reads better off a gray surface 
than a white one. I think it pops the 
colors, and I like very colorful art. Al- 
so, with the openness of the house, 
there was no way to make one room yel- 
low and another orange.” Client and 
architect worked with Carolyn Pilking- 
ton, a Chicago designer who chose the 
fabrics, carpets and some of the free- 
standing furniture. Janke designed the 
built-in pieces, which are an integral 
part of the architecture. 

Besides the aesthetic imperative, 
there were many mundane items to 
consider, among them how to open the 
interior to the view without creating a 
fishbowl. “We knew we wanted every 
room to have views and an enormous 
amount of light,” says the husband. “But 
how do you design an interior so you 
feel like you’re living in the park with- 
out losing your privacy?” 

Technology came to the rescue at just 
the right time with the advent of a type 
of glass that allows people inside a 
building to look outside during the day 
without being seen. “The windows ac- 
tually have two panes of glass,” says the 
wife. “The outside is textured with little 
gray dots, and the inside has little black 
dots. Your eye sees through the black 
dots looking out, but when you’re out- 
side, somehow the gray dots stop you 
from seeing in.” 

From the exterior, it is difficult to tell 
that this apparently opaque material 
is glass: It has no transparency. “We 
looked at sixty-three samples before we 
decided on one,” the wife says. “It was 
terrifying because this was the first time 
the new glass was used on a house.” 

The glass works so successfully that 
the family enjoys standing by the win- 
dows eavesdropping as passersby, think- 
ing they are unobserved, comment freely 
on the new agent provocateur in their 
midst. The architect and his clients have 
created a debate rather than a cliché. 0 
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continued from page 135 
forty-eight hours for the producer’s first 
dinner party. 

“As with the best scenic artists, best 
directors and writers I work with, the 
joy is throwing out a challenge I don’t 
have a solution for and having someone 
say, ‘I can do that,’” explains Melnick. 

Responds Jennings, “I’ll say to him, 
‘Yeah, I can do that,’ and then I'll spend 
hours trying to figure out how in the 
hell I can. Nothing in the house came 
easy, because it’s Dan Melnick, and Dan 
Melnick wants the best, and he pushes 
you until you create the best. If you give 
him an idea, he won’t say it’s a bad idea, 
he’ll just look for a better one.” 

The master bedroom fireplace was a 
prime example. The producer wanted a 
wood mantel. Over the course of sever- 
al discussions, wood was transmuted 
into pewter. Eventually, Jennings volun- 
teered to make a metal mantel. 

Cut to several weeks later: Jennings’s 
metal fabricator is throwing up his 
hands in despair, the mantel is two and a 
half times its budgeted cost, and Jen- 
nings’s wife is strongly urging him to 
just finish the damn thing. Finally the 
mantel is finished, but for Jennings the 
color is wrong. 

“[ never get upset not to get it perfect 
the first time,” says Melnick. “Being in 
the ‘perfect’ business, I understand you 
might have to redo it.” 

Jennings blow-torched the mantel 
and hand-rubbed gun bluing into it un- 
til the color was right, and then, unable 
to get a contractor to install it quickly 
enough, he did the job himself. 

“Instead of saying, ‘I’ll give you more 
money,’ because, after all, I am a pro- 
ducer,” Melnick recalls, “I said, ‘You can 
always make others from this model,’ 
and he said he’d rather put pins in his 
eyes than do another one of these.” 

Stull, Melnick and Jennings have em- 
barked on yet another collaboration, 
proving the old movie business truism 
that you work with people you’ve 
worked with before. Melnick has asked 
Jennings to build a Japanese-style table 
that will fold chairs out and become a 
dining table and then disappear back 
into a low table. A wood origami. 

Or “the ultimate theatrical dining 
table,” as Jennings puts it. “It’s already 
taken more than forty hours of my life 
to design it.” O 
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continued from page 160 

the walls with artworks, but it turned 
out that the rooms looked best with 
only a very few specific paintings.” By 
subtracting the pieces, Werner and Sell- 
dorf discovered that the remaining ones 
took on a commanding presence. For 
example, set apart, a giant Georg Base- 
litz drawing “seems to float free from 
the wall,” Werner notes. A painting by 
Markus Liipertz stretches vertically to- 
ward the ceiling, emphasizing the room’s 
attenuated height. 

“The proportions of the building were 
great,” says Selldorf. “So there is no For- 
tuny fabric, no wood paneling. I wanted 
to clarify the architectural space and the 
way that the walls, floors and ceilings ren- 
der it more powerful and prominent.” 

Instead of finishing the walls with 
stucco lustro Veneziano, which owes its 
character to marble dust, Selldorf opted 
for an ascetic surfacing material (“We 
didn’t want all that opulence,” she says). 
A calce rasata plaster, composed of fine 
sand dotted with tiny black specks, now 
coats the walls. The wood-beam ceil- 
ings were a dark brown until the archi- 
tect brought them back to their natural 
shade—the color of cement. “Venice is 
full of painted ceilings,” she says, “and 
we took that as a precedent. But this 
particular color works better here in 
terms of the proportions and lightness 
of the space.” 

Unlike the walls and the ceiling, 
the terrazzo floor does not fade into the 
background. Rather, it is an assertive 
horizontal plane that shows off the con- 
tours of the furniture and objets d’art 
as if they had been placed on a highly 
polished table. Venetian terrazzo, Sell- 
dorf emphasizes, is quite different from 
that found in the United States, where 
it is poured in a one-step process with 
marble chips already mixed into the 
concrete. In Venice the terrazzo is ap- 
plied in layers, with a lime mortar used 
as paste for the marble chips. “The 
more the terrazzo is oiled, waxed and 
polished,” Selldorf explains, “the more 
it takes on a deep luster. And the older 
it is, the more beautiful it is.” 

The stair leading from the piano no- 
bile to the mezzanine and the pent- 
house is, like the furniture, treated as 
sculpture. “Since the stair had to ad- 
just to different floor-to-floor heights, 
we wanted to make it an object in 


space,” Selldorf says. To both evoke a 
sense of Old World Venetian grandeur | 
and impart a modern, streamlined qual- | 
ity, Selldorf edged the walnut-sheathed | 
staircase with a geometrically patterned 
metal railing. “Everything else was so | 
tight and fitted,” she says. “I wanted the | 
stair to have the feeling of a fire escape | 
or a library ladder.” 

The overlay of modern and historic 
motifs is nowhere so intriguingly ex- 
ecuted as in the master bedroom. An 
antique Neapolitan brass-and-steel bed 
alludes to the leaded-glass windows in — 
its linearity and material, and the tex- | 
tures of gauzy mosquito netting, rich 
linen-and-silk draperies and a Nogu- | 
chi rice-paper lamp relate to each other | 
in a romantic, if faintly surreal, time- | 
warped manner. 

‘The most modern space in the house | 
is the penthouse bedroom and sitting © 
room, with its relatively low ceiling, 
horizontal proportions and extensive | 
steel-frame windows (and, appropriate- 
ly enough, wood venetian blinds). Dur- 
ing the renovation the ceiling was acci- _ 
dentally painted a glossy coat; Selldorf 
liked it, and it stayed. The ceiling now 
reflects the glimmer of the terrazzo — 
floor and the 1930s Italian mirror-top | 
vanity. “The room is still very much ~ 
within the venetian vocabulary of de- | 
sign,” she says, “only it is Venice of the 
1930s to the 1950s—the sort of thing you — 
see in the Bauer Griinwald Hotel.” The 
hotel, a favorite stopping place for an 
international set of artists, art dealers 
and collectors, was Selldorfs model for 
the penthouse suite as well as the baths 
and other minor spaces. 

Another significant influence was 
the legendary modern Italian archi- 
tect Carlo Scarpa, who ingeniously de- 
ployed contemporary design elements 
against age-old backgrounds. Some of 
the craftsmen Selldorf employed had 
been associated with Scarpa, whose 
juxtapositions of new and old materi- 
als and forms represented an attitude 
toward design that has inspired a legion 
of architects. 

“His was a modern but not minimal- 
ist point of view,” Selldorf comments, 
“and I share that. Minimalists take away 
things. I like working with details, with 
the tradition of details—which is what 
Venice is all about.” 0 
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continued from page 147 

ramics of Picasso and Miro. As a result, 
Voulkos and his students—among them 
Paul Soldner, Billy Al Bengston, Ken 
Price, John Mason and Jerry Roth- 
man—repudiated functionalism. ‘They 
discarded the formal restrictions of the 
pot to explore the sculptural potential 
of ceramics. Clay vessels were made 
only to be gouged, sliced and recon- 
structed, offering a violent response to 
the medium and challenging the tech- 
niques and tastes of Western ceramics. 

In 1959 Voulkos moved to Berkeley 
to teach, and he carried the ceramics 
revolution with him to northern Cali- 
fornia. His new crop of gifted students 
included Robert Arneson, Marilyn Le- 
vine, James Melchert, Ron Nagle and 
Richard Shaw. Once again, these artists 
transformed the vessel, but in ways con- 
sonant with the discontents of the 1960s 
and 1970s. They were more interested 
in illusionistic and narrative objects 
than in ceramic equivalents of Abstract 
Expressionism. Arneson, who would 
emerge as the leader of the California 
funk movement, alsé inspired other 
potters, and this generation of ceramists 
became known for visceral figuration, 
humor and social commentary. 

During the 1980s the advent of post- 
modernism further encouraged plu- 
ralism in clay. Ceramists mixed pottery 
techniques with those of painting and 
sculpture, all the while questioning the 
point of making distinctions among the 
three. A number of younger ceramic 
artists gained notice for straddling me- 
dia and disciplines, including Judy Moo- 
nelis, Michael Lucero and Karen Koblitz. 

Heterogeneity still prevails, yet the 
timelessness of the pot, container or 
vessel remains a natural connector be- 
tween past and present. Contemporary 
artists enjoy affinities with potters of 
other centuries, yet their work could 
not have been made at any other time 
than at this moment. Wayne Higby, for 
| example, prefers the sixteenth-century 
| Japanese firing method of raku ware but 
employs the bowl form as a painterly 
canvas. He embeds flowing landscapes 
suggesting hills, canyons, boulders and 
oceans into the vessel. Higby’s mission 
is “to create a work of art that is the re- 
sult of submitting to rather than domi- 
nating material and process.” 

Richard DeVore, too, is dedicated to 


the essence of the vessel. He follows its 
format of containment, but he has re- 
moved it from the realm of utilitarian- 
ism by splitting and perforating his 
cylindrical pots with small holes. De- 
Vore also plays with metaphor: Rife 
with crevices, folds, veins and mem- 
branes, his pottery suggests the volup- 
tuousness of the human body. 

Another ceramist attuned to natural 
forms and the sculptural aspects of clay 
is Ruth Duckworth, whose eminent ca- 
reer is matched only by the dramatic cir- 
cumstances of her life. A refugee from 
Nazi Germany, she studied sculpture in 
England with Henry Moore. As a young 
artist, she earned her living carving 
tombstones. In the 1950s master potter 
Lucie Rie suggested that Duckworth go 
back to school to study ceramics, and 
she has worked in clay ever since. Based 
in the United States since the mid-1960s, 
Duckworth has produced everything 
from enormous murals to small pots 
constructed primarily to contain space. 
When she was in England, Duckworth 
fought against Leach’s dominance, and 
her vessels are three-dimensional ob- 
jects more related to small-scale sculp- 
ture than to studio pottery. 

Whereas Duckworth has worked 
with all types of clay formulations, Elsa 
Rady specializes in porcelain, which she 
describes as “the most beautiful clay, the 
most demanding, the most difficult, and 
the most rewarding.” She has adopted 
the vessel framework, but she often ex- 
aggerates the rim, foot or lip of a vase or 
bottle beyond practicality to accentuate 
the preciousness of porcelain. 

An ever-growing number of artists 
who are attracted to clay keep contempo- 
rary ceramics a wide-open, hybrid field, 
and one blessed by a lack of stylistic 
dogma. That spirit of intrepid individu- 
ality is articulated best by Beatrice Wood, 
the doyenne of the American pottery 
world. Born in 1893 and still working at 
her kiln, she is known for her lusterware 
figures, goblets, plates and other table- 
ware. Fearless and unpredictable, Wood 
is willing to risk many failures to discov- 
er one new color or glaze. Her mentor 
in art and life was Marcel Duchamp, 
and she tells potters eighty years her ju- 
nior to adopt the advice he gave her: 
“Never do the commonplace; rules are 
fatal to the progress of art.” O 
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84" including base (pictured) 
" without base 
"including drum base 
" without base 
"on 2" marble base 
"on 1" marble base 


$7670 
5378 


(large pieces shipped collect, call for estimate) 
120 page artbook color catalogue 
$6. America's largest collection of mu- 


seum reproductions. 


ELEGANZA LTD. Importers of Fine Statuary 
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stone worn to a silver by a wealth of 
weather; because each square had to be 
glazed a slightly different shade of gray, 
it took six men a month to finish the 
room. Waiting their turn to be regilded 
were all the 1909 fixtures: four Venetian 
lanterns; sundry wall sconces; and, sus- 
pended by chains from the center of the 
ceiling, a late-1930s sheet-metal flying- 
saucer shape, trimmed in rope, that re- 
minded Rubenstein of “a Cocteau or 
Jean-Michel Frank fantasy.” When fi- 
nally he and Saltzman got around to 
lowering their sight to the floor, they 
settled on cherry (for warmth) and 
large-pattern herringbone (for scale). 

How to furnish a room like this 
would be hand-wringingly beyond most 
designers. “To make it cozy and majes- 
tic at the same time—that was the mis- 
sion,” explains Dick Snyder. “I told 
Renny to let the architecture speak for 
itself. Don’t try to make it look like a 
castle—if anything, understate it; make 
it a home.” By this time Saltzman was 
working closely with the woman Snyder 
had decided to give up his bachelor- 
hood, but not his bachelor apartment, 
for: Laura Yorke, now editor-at-large 
in the adult trade division of Golden 
Books. “Renny and I did the auctions— 
Christie’s, Sotheby’s—plus the Winter 
Antiques Show,” she recalls. “And we 
picked out every fabric together.” The 
colors—reds and golds, pale green, a bit 
of blue—all stem from the massive 
eighteenth-century Heriz carpet that 
Snyder already owned. 

“If the pieces that Laura, Dick and I 
assembled—Italian, American, English, 
French and whatnot—seem unconnect- 
ed, well, given that there was no conti- 
nuity in the existing architecture, how 
could anything be amiss here? But more 
to the point, the space itself was so ex- 
citing I didn’t want to zero in on any 
particular period—you know, ‘Here is 
your seventeenth-century English stone 
room.’ We wanted it to look relaxed— 
we didn’t want a suit of armor. Remem- 
ber, we already had an overwhelming 
fireplace, because Dick said he needed 
to see flames.” There’s a double sofa up- 
holstered in damask the color of dusty 
sunshine, a pair of George IV rose- 
wood stools covered in Italian woven 
fabric, a long Italian refectory table be- 
neath a late-eighteenth-century Flem- 
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ish tapestry (the walls were otherwise 
left unadorned)—and much else be- 
sides, yet the room is neither overfur- 
nished nor overdesigned. “If the space 
sings, and I believe it does,” says Saltz- 
man, “the lyrics are, ‘Be comfortable, be 
not afraid.’” 

The library/sitting room, reconfig- 
ured by Rubenstein, measures a re- 
spectable eighteen by twenty-two feet, 
but feels snug in comparison with the 
living room it adjoins; even its nine- 
and-a-half-foot ceilings seem low be- 
cause of the drastic drop in height. 
Saltzman handled this change by scaling 
everything small. The note sounded 
here is that of gracious maturity—wit- 
ness the antique needlepoint rug, the 
eighteenth-century Chippendale desk, 
the nineteenth-century limestone man- 
tel unearthed in Paris, the buttery yel- 
low walls and the bookcases all made of 
pumpkin pine and stained with a honey 
tint. Rubenstein, for his part, designed a 
handsome bar, built window seats and 
installed leaded-glass windows. And as 
in the living room, there are no drap- 
erles to intrude on the view. 

The dining room, with its leaded- 


“I didn’t want to zero 
in on any period—you 
know, ‘Here is your 
seventeenth-century 
English stone room.’ ” 


glass windows (interior and exterior) and 
original oak paneling (stripped and re- 
stained), has heraldic intimations. Am- 
plified by Saltzman’s décor (an English 
needlepoint rug, a late-seventeenth- 
century Welsh dresser used as a side- 
board, Queen Anne chairs and cut-vel- 
vet burgundy draperies with a green-leaf 
pattern), the space is compelling. 
Meanwhile Rubenstein was busy, in 
Dick Snyder’s straightforward diagno- 
is, “integrating a schizophrenic apart- 
ment”—improving the middle and 
remodeling the back, realigning archi- 
tectural elements (wainscoting, door 
treatments, even ceilings) for a greater 
sense of flow, and bringing it all up to 
the level of the front rooms. “Again,” 


Snyder says, “the issue was how to mar- 
ry that colossal living room to the 
family quarters, which looked like a 
classic West Side apartment with nooks 
and crannies and twisting corridors—L 
mean, there wasn’t a straight line back 
there that went more than four feet. | 
The problem was how to make it not 
feel as if you'd walked out the door and 
into another apartment.” 

Rubenstein totally remade the kitch- 
en, which looked as if it had remained 
untouched since 1909, and created a 
powder room behind it. Then he re- 
fashioned three bedrooms out of the 
existing five, managing also to steal 
space from a maid’s room for the master 
bath (tiled with broken Venetian glass 
mosaics that give you the effect of 
walking on water). The Snyders had 
wisely decided to live on their farm in 
Westchester County during the assault 
of reconstruction. 

One is led back into the bedroom 
wing by the rich inlaid-wood pattern 
that Rubenstein and Saltzman selected 
for the borders of the floors in all the 
hallways. The architect had already 
imaginatively reshaped those halls, 
building two small rotundas connected — 
by vaulted corridors. “Dick’s and my 
goal was always that the new work 
in both the back and the front of the 
apartment should appear seamless with 
the old and in fact look preserved 
and not designed,” says Rubenstein. 
“Visitors don’t even suspect that most 
of what they’re walking through is not 
just paint on previously existing condi- 
tions. I’m both amused and pleased by 
their reaction.” 

“Renny Saltzman and Michael Ru- 
benstein share a sense of proportion, 
to say the least,” says Laura Yorke, 
“Michael from an architectural point of 
view and Renny from.a design perspec- 
tive.” That sense of proportion, for a 
wonder, extended even to the nuts and 
bolts. “It was a systematically reviewed 
budget that was not exceeded,” Dick 
Snyder stresses. “And we ended up bet- 
ter friends with both Michael and Ren- 
ny than when we started—how many 
times does that happen? By the way, we 
use that living room night and day. And 
our three-year-old son certainly has a 
lot of fun there—it may be the largest 
playroom in New York City.” 0 
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The Road Is Long And D sty, But You’ve Made A Great First Step. | 
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Someday, the sizzle of salmon 
steaks will replace the whine of 
drills and pounding of hammers. 
And when that day comes you 
will be glad you built your kitchen 
around the new Monogram 
Collection. Because it incorporates 
the best of both European and 
American design into a superior 
series of professional, free-standing 
and built-in appliances. A line 
with performance and aesthetics 
as grand as your vision. 

The Monogram range, for 
example, can handle the most 
demanding culinary challenges 
with ease and flair. The ovens can 
convection bake and broil, thermal 
bake and broil, self-clean and 
even “proof” bread. The cooktop 
has a grill, a griddle and burners 
that fire up to 15,000 BTU’s. 

And every Monogram 
appliance has a feature no one 
else can offer. GE’s reputation 


for quality service and a package 
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of customized services. 
Call 800.626.2000 for our 
detailed brochure and the dealer | 
nearest you. And take that great 


first step. 
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antique resource in the world. 
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Capture the essence of nature's 
beauty and elegance for your 
own kitchen. BECKER ZEYKO 
cabinetry is friendly to nature, 
manufactured with the highest 
environmentally conscious stan- 
dards in the industry through the 
use of environmentally friendly 
materials, production techniques 
and bio-degradeable products 
where possible, right down to the 
recyclable packaging materials. 
BECKER ZEYKO offers the finest 
in custom-built cabinetry using 
the highest quality materials. We 
offer over 200 door styles; each 
handcrafted in the Black Forest of 
Germany. 
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Atlanta (770) 449-7000, Chicago (847) 491-1300, Boston (617) 227-0250, Dania (Florida) (954) 929-2537, Honolulu (808) 536-7739 
Manhattan (New York) (212) 777-4272, Long Island (New York) (516) 773-3694, Los Angeles (Beverly Hills) (310) 652-3472, Philadelphia (215) 977-8899, 
Pittsburgh (412) 369-2900, San Diego (619) 483-1605, San Francisco (415) 255-5996, Studio-City (Los Angeles) (818) 508-5362, 
Vancouver (Canada) (604) 684-6824, Washington D.C. (301) 657-8616, Westchester (New York) (914) 683-5396 
US Headquarters: SBK Pacific, Inc., 1030 Marina Village Pkwy., Alameda (San Francisco Bay Area), CA 94501, Phone: (510) 865-1616, Fax: (510) 865-1148 
Available Through Architects and Interior Designers. 
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Did you know that one in five 
structures designed by 
American architect 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


has been destroyed? 
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Make no mistake. 





Getting your heart's desire can't be 


assured by spending a small fortune. Or by the 
promises of a “custom” cabinetmaker. 
The gratification you seek is found only in 


America’s last practitioner of the art. 


See the adjacent listing for your 
nearest Authorized Rutt Dealer. 
There you can see the latest Rutt folio - 
100 pages of design ideas from homes 
all over the country. Or send $15 to 
Rutt Custom Cabinetry, Dept. AD, 
P.O. Box 129, Goodville, PA 17528. 
To order with VISA or MasterCard, 
send your name, address, phone 
number, card number, and expiration 
date. Or call 800-420-7888. To fax 
your order, use 717-445-9227. We'll 


send your folio within 5 working days. 
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SMALLBOWNE 


HAND MADE ENGLISH KITCHENS 
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Raised and fielded panels flanked by distinctive pilasters give architectural interest to the sturdy Smallbone kitchen furnituré 


[his kitchen has been hand painted in an ochre wash and contrasted with viridian. Alternatively choose from an unlimite 


palette of colour and range of paint glazes. Smallbone offer a full design and installation service throughout the USA. 


For your full colour catalog please contact: 
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rapidly, because Serrurier and ‘Taylor 
were veterans at international projects. 
With clients in places ranging from 
Chicago to Saudi Arabia, “we’re game 
for anything,” offers Taylor. “We shop 
all over Europe, but we’re in the United 
States quite frequently to oversee our 
designs.” And they proved to be so 
familiar with blueprints and _ eleva- 
tions that they absorbed the look 
and rationale of the house at first 
glance. When Serrurier and Taylor 
were not available in person, a steady 
stream of photographs, dimension- 
al drawings and packages of fabrics ar- 
rived for the Paysons’ inspection. 

During this time Taylor and Serrurier 
also collaborated with Kroeger and 
Woods on altering several crucial as- 
pects of the interior. “Colefax and Fowler 
had wonderful ideas about light fixtures, 
tile, floor finishes and paint, and I was 
appreciative of their changes,” Woods 
recalls. “We ended up modifying a lot of 
the window openings so that they could 
be draped properly.” Along with recon- 
figuring a number of the windows, Ser- 
rurier and Taylor helped interweave 
associations identified with the couple’s 
family into the essence of the house. 
The entrance hall, for example, displays 
a marble bust of Joan Whitney Payson 
by Jo Davidson and a bronze of John 
Hay by Augustus Saint-Gaudens. An 
upstairs bedroom has a wood desk 
presented to Hay by his close friend 
Henry Adams. 

The living room was upholstered in 
blues, eggshells and creams, and its qui- 
etude functions as a low-key comple- 
ment to the paintings. As a change of 
pace, Serrurier and Taylor proposed 
murals of tropical gardens and jungles 
for the dining room. At first John 
Payson resisted. “I’m a dealer in Ameri- 
can art, and I didn’t want Florida pic- 
tures by English painters. But they per- 
suaded me when I saw that the scenes 
were inspired by Kew Gardens, which 
were elegant.” The excursion was any- 
thing but elegant, says Serrurier with a 
shudder. “We were working with enor- 
mous spreads of canvas, and the only 
place we could find for the artists to 
paint was in Shepperton Studios, and in 
the dead of winter. You can’t imagine 
what it was like going out to Shepper- 
ton from London to these huge, dank, 


cold, hangarlike buildings. The art- 
ists were working in coats and scarves 
with industrial heaters blowing on 
them.” Colefax and Fowler designed the 
tables and chairs, and the carpet was 
woven especially for the space. 

Nevertheless, the most challenging 
room to perfect to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion was the library, a small room that 
is customarily called on to serve a num- 
ber of functions. In the Paysons’ case, 
it would be doing triple duty as a pri- 
vate study, an area for displaying works 
of art and storing books, and a home 
theater with a roll-down screen, an ex- 
tensive surround sound system and 
numerous speakers. 

Much of the voluminous electronic 
equipment is concealed in the ceiling 
and behind the wood paneling. The 
paneling hides their bookshelves so that 
they can hang pictures on the walls. But 
encasing the video and audio equip- 
ment in the walls didn’t leave enough 
space for the elaborate movie, television 
and recording systems John Payson was 
set on having. An electronics special- 
ist arrived to figure out where things 
should go. Says Joanne Payson, “Every- 
thing was going fine until he got to the 
subwoofers, which he wanted to put in 
the base of the sofa. Imogen turned her 
head, fixed her eyes on him and de- 
clared, ‘Nobody’s going to woof my 
cushions!’” Nor did anyone. They were 
embedded in concrete pits underneath 
the floorboards. 

When every system was installed 
and the room was pronounced com- 
plete, the Paysons turned up all twelve 
speakers, switched on a Luciano Pava- 
rotti recording, sat down and prepared 
to sink into the aural splendor of 
their finished library. Within seconds 
of the first high note, a few of the 
adjustable shelves collapsed, the rest 
were catapulted out of their pegs, 
and they and the books resting on 
them went shooting through the air, 
smashing a lamp in their path. The 
next day the cabinetmakers were called 
back, and they tightened and readjusted 
every movable piece of wood in the 
room. Peace was restored, and John 
Payson was furnished with a remark to 
remember: “I like to tell people that 
even though he wasn’t here, Pavarotti 
still brought down the house.” 0 
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DIGEST 
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DISTINCTION 


a special section created to bring 
quality gift ideas, from these 
prestigious companies, into your home. 
Please place your order through our 
convenient 800 number or use the 
on-page order form. (Add $2.00 for 
postage and handling in addition to 


the amount of any priced item.) 


BENSON WGDDWORKIN(3 


aS OLIMLS PA IN Xan Tie iNeg Gaus 


> Benson Woodworking Co., Inc. 
e What should a HOME be? Learn about our 
ambitious approach to building fine timber frame 
homes, incorporating integrity of structure, 
inspired design, and the highest standards of per- 
sonal craftsmanship. 150-page portfolio, amply 
illustrated, includes specifics of the construction 
process, floor plans, dozens of color photographs. 
$18 includes shipping. Call 1-800-413-5111. 


BIR 
CORN IN 


from 
OTRO yi 


Chadsworth's 1.800. COLUMNS. 

e Unique 44-page color Idea Book featuring 

an exciting collection of column projects from 

Classic to Contemporary for interiors and exteriors. 

Includes Product Portfolio. (a) All this for $10 plus 
$3 p/h. (b) Product Portfolio separately $5. 


Ara 


Aristocrat Products. We invite you to view 

our unsurpassed line of architectural details. 
Our line includes crown molding, columns and cap- 
itals, mantels cast in stone or plaster, balustrading, 
niches, medallions, panel molding and ceiling 
domes. We welcome custom work made to your 
specifications. 30-page color catalogue. $10. 





Bergdorf Goodman. Enjoy the invit- 

eing world of Bergdorf Goodman in the 
privacy of your home. 
designer collections from Europe and America 


The most exclusive 





for women. Handsome clothing and accou- 
trements for men. A glorious world of distinctive 
items for the home, including silver and china, 
luxurious linens and exquisite gifts. An entire 


year of Bergdorf Goodman. $12. 


j 


Chambers. Furnishings for the bed and 
e bath that set a new world standard for com- 
fort and luxury. The Chambers collection of 
linens, furniture, apparel and accessories repre- 
sents the best in traditional design and cratts- 
manship. Our Spring catalog offers an elegant 
selection of gift items perfect for weddings, 
Mother's Day and Father's Day. One year for 
$2. US Only. 
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Ballard Designs. The BALLARD 
e DESIGNS catalog of fine home furnishings 


ssories is your decorating source for the 





entire home—from the living room and bedroom 
to the kitchen and bath. Choose from our exclu- 
sive furniture collections, lighting, mirrors, accent 


$3. (US Only) 


Borsheim’s. 


eto the sublime, Borsheim’s offers an 


From the breathtaking 


unparalleled collection of brilliant gemstones, 
shimmering pearls, exquisite timepieces, and 
elegant gifts. Call 1-800-642-GIFT for a 
complimentary catalog 
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< DAVIS FRAME CO 
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Davis Frame Company, Inc. 

e Refined elegance to informal country can 

be yours in a custom designed hand-crafted 
Davis Frame post and beam home. Color port- 
folio includes photographs, client commen- 
taries, design options and quality standards 


$12. 1-800-636-0993 
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Design Toscano. Page after page of 


mie 


ereplica European artifacts. Discover 
breathtaking imported tapestries and ornate 
mirrors. Examine suits of armor. Linger over 
hundreds of sculptures, wall friezes, fountains 
and a rich collection of columns and pedestals 


Most are exclusives. Three catalog set, $5 


2 
HEIRLOOM EUROPEAN 
TAPESTRIES COLLECTION 


Heirloom European Tapestries. 
eLARGEST CHOICE IN USA. Over 22 
wall hanging tapestries in 500 


available from HEIRLOOM 


hy ()() « 


THE SPECIALISTS 1-800-699 


Florentine Craftsmen. Garden 
1 e ornaments, furniture, statuary, foun- 
tains and more are hand-crafted by us to the 
highest standards. From the elegant to the 
whimsical, our new 48-page catalogue illus- 
trates over 400 beautiful creations to enhance 


nterior or exterior setting. $5 


ny 
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Heritage Map Museum. Original 

15th to 19th Century Maps of all 

f the World for sale. Appraisals and col 
lection development. Beautifully illustrated 
color cataloque. 1-800-439-8853. Web site: 


http WWwWw.Ccarto.com $10 


4 The Masters’ Collection. The art 
eof the fresco lives! Imported from Italy, 
these renditions of antique wall paintings 
employ authentic Renaissance techniques. 
Display framed or plain. They join our collection 
of more than 300 on canvas replicas of oil 
painting masterpieces. Two catalogs, $5. 


1 Gardener’s Eden. Gardener's Eden 

offers an exclusive collection of unique 
products and ideas for the garden, outdoor 
entertaining, and gift giving; as well as creative 
products that bring the joys of the garden 
indoors. Our Spring catalog offers a wide selec- 
tion of beautiful gift merchandise perfect for 
Easter or Mother's Day. One year $2. US Only. 
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1 Hold Everything. The resource for 
e organized living. We shop the world to 
bring you collections of innovative products 


designed to simplify your life. Look for unique 
home office ideas, wardrobe protection, media 
storage, closet organization, and a variety of 
shelving and containers to suit every need, One 
year for $2. US Only. 


17 Pottery Barn. The definitive home 
efurnishings resource for today's 
lifestyles. Furniture for every room of the 
house presented in contemporary and modern 
designs. Linens and decorative accessories 
from around the world. Our Spring catalog 
offers a wide selection of gift items perfect for 
any occasion. One year for $2. US Only. 
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1 Progress Lighting. Lighting adds 

e drama, creates mood, and enhances the 
way you look and feel. The dollars you spend on 
proper lighting will provide the greatest payback 
towards enhancing your home. Progress offers the 
largest variety of fixtures in the newest designs and 
finishes in the industry. 256-page catalog only $3. 


2 Williams-Sonoma. For over thirty 

years, Williams-Sonoma has been the 
recognized authority for serious cooks and avid 
home entertainers. Our Spring catalog offers an 
exceptional selection of the finest kitchenware, 
tableware, and specialty items all suitable for gift 
giving. One year for $2. US Only. 
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19 Raymond Enkeboll Designs. 
e Architectural Woodcarvings craft- 
ed by Raymond Enkeboll Designs© 1996. 
Catalog showcases over 500 capitals, corbels, 
moldings, onlays, stairparts, panels, etc. Stocked 
in Maple and Red Oak. (a) Bound Catalog $20. 
(b) Binder version $30. (c) Complimentary 
brochure available. (310) 532-1400. 
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Enclosed is $ for the priced 
items,plus $ 2.00 for postage & 
handling. $ Total 

(Make check or money order payable 
to Architectural Digest.) 
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REPLACEMENTS, LTD. 


China, Crystal & Flatware + Discontinued & Active 


2 Replacements, Ltd. WORLD’s 
e LARGEST INVENTORY —discon- 
tinued and active china, crystal, flatware and 
collectibles—3,500,000 pieces; 65,000 pat- 
terns. FREE listing of available pieces in your 
patterns. 1-800-REPLACE (1-80 
5293). Replacements, Ltd. PO Box 2€ 
Greensboro, NC 27420. Dept. AJ 

















1(800) 241-9111 
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Operators will take your order: 
Monday — Friday 
Ya.m. to Midnight EST 
Saturday — Sunday 


10 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. EST 


Charge to: 
AMEX 

MC 

VISA 





Discover 


Credit Card # 


State Zip 


Offer good in US and Canada only, unless foreign 
shipping indicated. Orders cannot be accepted after 
June 16, 1997. Allow 6 weeks for delivery. 

Each brochure will arrive under separate cover— 
directly from the companies in the offer. 


___WISCONSIN _ Cardholder Name 
LOG & CEDAR HOMES 


> Wisconsin Log & Cedar Homes. Expiration Date 


eDramatic entries, soaring cathedral 
ceilings, cozy lofts. Limitless design flair. For a 
full-color look at what's possible, send $14.95 
for Planning Guide. Over 150 color pho- 
tographs, 100 home plans—featuring award- 
winning architecture and much more. 


Address request to: 
Architectural Digest 
Catalogues of Distinction 
ATTN: Reader Service Dept. 
P.O. Box 1727, Signature 
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hen David Easton 

sat down to design a 

line of outdoor fur- 
niture, he approached the gar- 
den as an outdoor living room. 
“T wanted something that had 
some style—that one could 
bring indoors and put ona 
porch,” says Easton. “These are 
takeoffs of 1920s and 730s furni- 


ture that I’ve photographed and 


QUILT BY 
ASSOCIATION 


Vv have given the 
garden room of Long Is- 
land’s Ronald McDonald 
House a brand-new face, and 
it’s a smiling one. For the two- 
story glass-walled room (far 
right), where children visit with 
their families while undergoing 
medical treatment, William Di- 
amond and Anthony Baratta de- 
signed a trio of Victorian hous- 
es at one-third scale and created 
1 kitchen and dining room that 
ih one of the 
mini he Long Is- 
land Qu sociation, 


which 3 » quilts for the 
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E. NICHOLS 


MARY 


basic pieces from the side porch 
of my parents’ home in York, 
Pennsylvania, that are now at 
my country house.” The tables, 
planters, armchairs and benches 
(above), at Folly, the Manhattan 
garden shop Easton owns with 
Susan Lyall, are made of teak 
and come in different finishes. 
Folly, 13 White St., New York, 
NY 10013; 212-925-5012. 





house when it opened in 1986, 


donated five new quilted bed- 
coverings. A quilt (above) spe- 
cially made by Mariann Florio 
tor the Junior League of Long 
Island, of which she is a past 


PHILLIP H. ENNIS 


hey met at a Bay Area 

showhouse in 1993, and 
they’ve been together ever 
since, says interior designer 
Ruth Livingston about her 
collaboration with metalworker 
Eric Powell. They took their 
relationship a step further re- 
cently by codesigning a steel 
fire screen, andirons, tools and 
a table (above right) with a 
branch motif. Livingston’s asso- 
ciation with Kyle Reicher re- 
sulted in a steel console table 
(below). Her California Artist 
Collection includes a cast-plas- 
ter mirror finished in bronze 





president, represents the Junior 
League’s numerous activities 
and charities over the past 45 
years. “I wanted to make it like a 
game, like ‘Where’s Waldo?’ I 


may paint a Ronald in the tree, 






NOLSONIAN HLNY ASALHNOD 


and a pair of cherry, curly maple 
and gold-leafed cocktail tables. 
Available at Randolph & Hein, 
8687 Melrose Ave., Los Ange- 
les, CA 90069, 310-855-1222; 


232-234 E. 59th St., New York, Wi 


NY 10022, 212-826-9898; 101 
Henry Adams St., San Francis- 
co, CA 94103, 415-864-3550. « 


NOLSONIAN HiNk ASSLENOD 


and maybe the kids who find 
him will get prizes,” says Florio. 
Ronald McDonald House of 
Long Island, 267-07 76th Ave., 
New Hyde Park, NY 11042; 
718-343-5683. 

continued on page 196 
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saks fifth avenue 


COURTESY JULIA GRAY 


COURTESY JOHN WIDDICOMB 








A Louis XVI-style 
mirrored commode at 


Julia Gray (above) 


Mario Buatta’s com- 
mode (above) at John 
Widdicomb; Barbara 
Barry’s gold-leaf chest 
(right) for Baker 


FINISHING 
SCHOOL 


am an artisan and an artist,” 

says Stephen DiCillo. The 

New York painter worked as 
a muralist and trompe l’oeil 
artist for Leslie Wexner, owner 
of the Limited, and for designer 
John Saladino, known for the 
intricate finishes on his walls. 
Then, for almost ten years, Di- 
Cillo drew on his training as an 
\bstract Expressionist and did 
his own paintings, moving slow- 
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IN THE SHOW ROOMS 


® Julia Gray 

At Julia Gray (212-223-4454), 
known in New York’s D&D 
Building for painted furniture, 
there is a stylish mirrored com- 
mode along the lines of Jansen, 
which made such pieces in 
France from the 1930s to the 
1950s. Louis XVI in style, it has 
two drawers and tapered legs 
bordered in giltwood. 


® Baker 

Done entirely in gilding is Cali- 
fornia designer Barbara Barry’s 
gold-leaf chest for Baker (414- 
457-4441). The chest has 
faceted sides and front in the 
style of Renaissance stonework, 
and the backs of the doors are 
Chinese red. 


John Widdicomb 
Gilding is also much in evi- 
dence on the four-drawer, 18th- 
century-style chinoiserie com- 
mode designed by Mario 
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Buatta for John Widdicomb 
(616-459-7173). Inspired by a 
Baroque Chinese Export piece 
in the Chinese Pavilion at 
Drottningholm Palace in Swe- 
den, Buatta finished the chest in 
brownish-black lacquer with 
gold, silver and red decorations. 
Widdicomb also has a French 
1940s collection that repro- 
duces Neoclassical pieces that 
were tempered by the mod- 
ernist aesthetic. Among the 
pieces to which they attribute 
the influence of French design- 
ers Emilio Terry, André Arbus, 
Jean-Michel Frank and Gilbert 
Poillerat are circular end tables 
in either gilt metal or mahog- 
any with marble tops. 


Kneedler Fauchere 
A strong piece of furniture 
drawing on 18th-century roots 
and the 1940s revival of that pe- 
riod comes from J. F. Chen in 
California, which is represented 
at Kneedler Fauchere (310-855- 
1313). The Gainsbourg arm- 
chair has the outline of a club 
chair with a rounded back in 
leather, rounded arms terminat- 
ing in giltwood and gilt legs. A 
Chinese Chippendale repro- 
duction chair from the Los An- 
geles firm Gregorius Pineo 
has the unusual form of a wing 
chair above latticework arms 
and lower back. 


JOHN LEI 
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The Gainsbourg chair | 
(above) byJ.F. Chen — 
at Kneedler Fauchere — 
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Gregorius Pineo’s 
Chinese Chippendale 
chair (above) 


ly toward making miniatures 

and more representational 

work. Now ke is back working 
on interiors, using a synthesis of 
his art techniques and his interi- » 
or design experience. “I just fin- 
ished a set of doors with faux- 
oak graining,” he says, “and a 
faux-brocade wall. [can do any- | 
thing from a copper patina toa 
faux-bois wall to marbleizing | 
[left] to murals.” By appoint- | 
ment only. Stephen DiCillo, 153} 
Chambers St., New York, NY , 
10007; 212-349-2279. 0 
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First we invented the whirlpool bath. Then we perfected the shower system. Now we've 


combined the two and added steam to give you the ultimate bathing 


environment right in the comfort of your own home. So join Jacuzzi® and get 


WHIRLPOOL Ss SaTH 


steamed, too. You’ll never regret it. For more information please call 1-800-678-6889. 
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